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CHAPTER  I. 


"  For  him — awake — asleep — there  came  no  vision   of  sweet 

rest : 
Undying  memory,  like  a  flame,  burned  in  his  guilty  breast : 
Dark  as  the  wear}7  gloom  around,  his  soul  was  dark  within ; 
For,  oh !  he  lived  but  in  the  sound  of  shamelessness  and  sin — 
Fast  flew  the  fatal  hours — he  trod  life's  very  brink  alone ; 
Yet  had  no  hope,  no  fear,  no  God !     His  heart  was  turned  to 

stone." — Charles  Swain. 

Morton  was  laid  on  the  best  bed  the  house  afforded,  in 
a  wretchedly  cold,  uncarpeted  room,  and  Raymond  de- 
spatched a  messenger  instantly  for  medical  aid. 

It  was  some  hours  before  consciousness  returned  to 
the  unhappy  infidel,  and  then  the  scene  was  fearful  to 
witness.  His  agony  of  remorse,  wild  ravings,  and 
shrieks  for  mercy,  thrilled  through  Herbert's  heart. 
He  now  more  than  ever  felt  that  there  is  a  God, 
though  long  he  had  defied  him,  whose  hand  had 
been  stretched  forth  in  wrath  to  stop  his  career  of 
defiance. 
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"  Raymond  !  "  exclaimed  Morton,  endeavouring  to 
seize  his  hand,  but  too  weak  for  the  effort,  "  as  you  value 
your  soul,  take  warning  by  me.  I  see  and  feel  God, 
as  if  his  visible  presence  were  here,  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  me  !  All  chance  of  being  saved  is  passed. 
I  have  resisted  the  Spirit  when  it  strove  with  me  ;  I 
have  stifled  its  warnings,  and  now  it  has  for  ever  left 
me.  *  He  has  sworn  in  his  wrath,  I  shall  never  enter 
into  his  rest.'  There  is  no  hope  for  me  !  I  know  it !  I 
feel  it  !  The  pains  of  hell  seem  gnawing  upon 
me!"  he  exclaimed,  gaining  strength  by  his  fearful 
agony,  and  now  grasping  Raymond's  arm  with 
frantic  violence.  "  I  cannot  be  saved !  Mercy  is 
past  !  Mercy!  oh,  mercy  !"  (he  shrieked.)  "  Oh,  God  ! 
hear  me !  Have  pity  upon  me  !  But  my  sins  are  too 
many,  they  cry  out  against  me  !  The  blackness  of 
darkness  is  reserved  for  me  for  ever ;  a  fire  that  shall 
never  be  quenched!  The  stings  of  conscience  —  the 
torments  of  the  lost,  must  be  mine,  for  ever !  Yes, 
for  ever!  "  Then  followed  a  moan  of  anguish,  of  pain 
of  body,  and  distress  of  mind. 

"  Heaven  is  lost !  Oh,  that  I  might  have  past 
years  again  !  What  would  I  give,  even  for  an  hour  of 
opportunity  to  repent,  such  as  I  once  possessed ! 
Oh,  for  lost  privileges  !  But  I  despised  them  then. 
I  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit !  I  trampled  under  foot  the 
Son  of  God,  who  died  for  me.  It  is  indeed  '  a  fear- 
ful thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God ! '  I 
have  been  worse  than  a  fool !  I  knew  my  Bible  —  knew 
the  way,  and  now  the  Saviour  whom  I  have  '  crucified 
afresh,  and  put  to  an  open  shame,'  rejects  me!  I  feel 
there  is  no  hope  ! "  The  unhappy  man  closed  his  eyes, 
exhausted  by  the  effort. 

Raymond  bent  over  him,  and  bathed  his  forehead 
and  wet  his  parched  lips,  but  yet  felt  his  utter  inabi- 
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lity  to  comfort  him  ;    still  he  could  not  witness  his 
agony  without  some  effort  to  soothe  him. 

"  This  pain,  this  frightful  pain  !  Oh,  for  one  hour 
of  rest  on  earth—-  for  there  will  be  no  rest  in  hell!" 
murmured  Morton,  as  his  frame  trembled  with  agony. 

"  God  is  merciful ;  even  in  the  last  hour  some  are 
accepted  :   try  to  think  of  that,"  murmured  Raymond. 

"  Their  opportunities  have  been  fewer — mine  have 
been  numerous.  Do  you  know,  Raymond,  although  I 
have  not  opened  a  Bible  for  ten  years,  and  though  its 
truths  to  all  appearance  have  been  buried  in  my  heart, 
yet  certain  parts  come  back  to  me  with  full  force  now; 
but  no  comforting  words  return.  They  are  all  awful 
threatenings  of  'judgment  and  fiery  indignation'  on 
them  that  believe  not.  I  have  refused  Him  that 
speaketh  from  heaven.  I  cannot  give  my  heart  to  God 
now ,  in  this  hour  of  agony.  My  time  for  repentance  is 
past.  I  have  no  opportunity  left  for  forsaking  my  sins; 
I  cannot  lead  a  new  life  ;  I  cannot  even  be  calm,  so  as 
to  think.  I  know  I  am  lost !  0  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me!"  He  writhed  in  fearful  suffering;  every 
moment  sent  a  dart  of  deeper  conviction  into  Ray- 
mond's heart,  who  still  supported  Morton's  head,  and 
endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  soothe 
him,  but  in  vain. 

At  length  a  disturbed  slumber  came  over  him, 
from  excessive  exhaustion ;  but  it  was  no  rest.  He 
started  wildly  —  and  incoherent  supplications  for 
mercy  hovered  on  his  lips,  while  he  tossed  his  hands 
about,  exclaiming  repeatedly,  "I  am  lost !  No  hope  ! 
no  hope!" 

For  some  time  Herbert  sat  beside  him,  watching 
his  wild  delirium,  and  holding  him  down  in  bed,  lest 
he  should  do  himself  more  injury.  No  madman  ever 
raved  more  wildly  than  Morton  during  slumber;  fierce 
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blasphemies  were  on  his  tongue,  mingled  with  suppli- 
cations for  mercy,  and  hopelessness  followed  in  the 
same  breath.  And  then  he  seemed  to  witness  frightful 
visions.  All  the  torments  of  hell  were  before  him. 
At  one  time  he  believed  himself  torn  in  pieces  by  those 
lost  spirits  in  whose  ruin  he  had  been  engaged.  At 
another  pursued  by  devils,  who  would  not  suffer 
him  to  escape ;  while  in  the  distance  the  bright 
light  of  heaven  shone,  and  the  music  from  that 
blessed  region  sounded  in  his  ears,  but  the  door  of 
mercy  was  closed  against  him.  In  desperation  he 
strove  to  escape  (as  he  believed)  from  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  the  strong  arms  of  Raymond  could 
hardly  hold  him  in  his  wild  strivings  for  deliverance. 
Then  it  seemed  as  if  he  saw  a  wide  chasm  open 
between  him  and  Paradise,  so  that  there  was  no 
escape.  He  felt  the  enemy's  final  triumph,  and 
shrieked  as  his  chains  were  bound  around  him, 
while  he  was  cast  into  "  the  lake  that  burneth  with 
fire  and  brimstone."  He  seemed  conscious  of  the 
devouring  flame,  which  scorched,  but  could  never  ter- 
minate life.  "  And  this  must  continue  for  ever  ! "  Over 
and  over  again  he  repeated  the  words.  These  fright- 
ful visions  were,  no  doubt,  partly  the  effect  of  the 
bodily  torture  which  he  endured  from  his  dreadful 
injuries,  and  his  extreme  mental  agony  tinged  the 
pains  with  the  consciousness  of  his  thoughts.  These 
were  distressing  hours  to  Raymond.  But  he  had  little 
leisure  for  thought;  his  whole  time  was  occupied  in  re- 
sisting the  efforts  Morton  made  to  throw  himself  from 
his  bed,  which,  notwithstanding  his  severe  sufferings, 
he  would  constantly  have  done  in  his  troubled  slum- 
bers. The  doctor  did  not  arrive  until  the  middle  of 
the  night,  having  been  sent  for  from  a  considerable 
distance.     When  he  had  made  the  necessary  examina- 
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tions  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  no  hope  ;  some 
internal  as  well  as  external  injury  had  taken  place, 
which  must  terminate  his  existence  very  shortly. 
Herbert  felt  this  intelligence  very  deeply.  To  see  a 
young  man  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life  by  a  sudden 
stroke,  must  ever  be  a  solemn  thing  to  the  thoughtful 
mind.  But  in  Morton's  case,  the  circumstances  were 
truly  awful.  For  him  to  die  without  hope,  under  the 
just  condemnation  of  the  Almighty,  without  a  loving 
Saviour  to  whom  to  turn,  impressed  Raymond  forcibly, 
and  the  recollection  never  faded  from  his  memory. 
Being  exhausted  by  his  arduous  watching,  he  quitted 
Morton's  bedside  for  a  short  time,  while  the  surgeon 
and  Brightson  took  his  place.  Raymond  did  not  leave 
the  room,  he  lay  down  on  another  bed  in  the  apart- 
ment ;  wearied  as  he  was,  he  felt  he  could  obtain  no 
rest :  neither  did  he  desire  it,  as  he  wished  to  render 
Morton  every  kindness  he  could  when  he  once  more 
awoke  to  consciousness.  Bitter  were  Raymond's 
thoughts  as  he  reviewed  his  past  life,  while  he  listened 
to  the  piteous  ravings  of  his  companion  for  mercy. 
What  would  he  have  given  to  know  the  truth,  or 
to  have  had  a  Bible  from  which  he  could  have  read 
words  of  hope  and  comfort  to  the  sufferer !  He 
knew  there  were  messages  of  pardon  and  peace  con- 
tained therein,  but  God's  word  had  never  been  his 
delight,  and  its  precious  promises  had  not  found 
their  way  to  his  heart,  and  therefore  his  memory 
had  not  retained  them.  He  pictured  to  himself  what 
must  have  been  his  hope  in  Morton's  situation  :  Had 
he  any  better  ground  for  believing  he  should  be  saved  ? 
His  conscience  answered,  "  No  !  that  he  was  steeped 
in  iniquity,  and  had  been  leading  the  same  unholy  life, 
and  that  he  was  equally  a  sinner."  He  shuddered  at 
the  thought.     But  time  had  been  granted.     He  was  a 
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monument  of  God's  merciful  forbearance.*  Oh,  that 
he  might  henceforth  live  unto  him  who  had  yet  spared 
him,  and  granted  him  another  opportunity  of  "  re- 
deeming the  time  ! "  Then  came  thoughts  of  Ethel  to 
his  mind, —  her  peace,  her  safety  in  believing.  Would 
that  he  had  listened  to  her  geiatle  voice  when  she 
pleaded  with  him  to  be  "reconciled  to  God!"  He  felt 
now  that  he  had  hardened  himself,  that  he  had  no  real 
desire  to  believe,  and  had  made  no  effort  to  implore 
Divine  assistance  to  grant  him  faith.  Deeply  now  he 
mourned  over  his  sin,  but  it  was  too  late  to  recall 
mercies  lost.  He  tried  to  remember  words  of  conso- 
lation she  had  told  him,  that  he  might  tell  them  to 
Morton  when  he  awoke.  Then  he  recalled  the  scene 
in  which  he  had  listened  to  Ethel  reading,  when  stand- 
ing outside  old  Nannie's  door.  What  were  the  words 
of  comfort  she  had  read,  which  had  so  inspired  the 
soul  of  the  old  woman  ?  Ah  !  he  remembered  now  : 
"  Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  us  of 
entering  into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come 
short  of  it.  There  remaineth,  therefore,  a  rest  for  the 
people  of  God."  Yes,  a  rest !  but  for  whom  ?  Not 
for  the  unbelieving,  the  sinner  —  no!  —  the  people  of 
God. 

"  There  is  no  rest,  then,  for  that  poor  fellow ! 
He  has  come  short  of  it.  Would  to  God  I  could  do 
something  for  him !  but  I  am  too  guilty  for  any 
prayer  of  mine  to  avail.  God  will  not  hear  me,  and 
yet  I  must  intercede  for  him  and  myself;  I  cannot 
help  it,"  murmured  Herbert,  as  he  raised  his  soul  to 
God  in  a  few  words  of  fervent  supplication.  But  he 
had  no  hope  that  such  prayers  would  be  heard.  He 
saw  himself  a  wretched,  miserable,  ruined  sinner.  The 
terrors  of  the  law  overwhelmed  him.  He  believed  he 
was  too  guilty  for  a  just  and  holy  God  to  have  pity 
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upon.  Morton's  hope  of  pardon  could  scarcely  be 
fainter  than  his  own. 

Raymond's  mind  was  dark  as  yet ;  the  feeble  streak 
of  heavenly  dawn  which  had  pierced  his  heart,  only 
served  to  show  the  blackness  of  night  which  reigned 
within.  The  doctrines  of  salvation  were  hidden  from 
his  eyes.  He  saw  God  only  in  his  attribute  of  justice, 
as  a  "  consuming  fire,"  a  "jealous  God,"  who  will 
"  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty."  His  love,  his  pity, 
his  willingness  to  save  all  who  come  unto  him  through 
the  reconciler,  the  Saviour,  was  not  yet  revealed  to 
him.  No  wonder  the  sins  of  his  past  life,  his  daring 
unbelief,  should  astound  and  overwhelm  him,  and 
make  him  shrink  in  awe  from  that  God  he  had  so 
sinned  against !  His  thoughts  engrossed  him  so  much, 
and  continued  so  long,  he  had  forgotten  to  listen  to 
the  continued  ravings  of  Morton.  He  was  astonished 
at  length  to  hear  the  doctor  moving  in  the  room,  and 
to  see  Brightson  no  longer  watching  beside  Morton's 
bed.  The  surgeon  had  succeeded  in  administering  a 
composing  draught,  by  waking  him  from  his  unrefresh- 
ing  slumber,  and  he  was  now  sleeping  quietly. 

An  idea  had  taken  possession  of  Raymond's  mind, 
that  if  the  unhappy  man  regained  consciousness,  the 
presence  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  might  be  of  some 
avail.  No  Protestant  minister  was  near ;  a  Romish 
priest  would  be  the  only  one  at  hand,  yet  \e  might, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  administer  consolation  :  so  thought 
Raymond.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  difference 
between  Protestants  and  Romanists  is  no  nominal  dis- 
tinction ;  that  light  and  darkness  could  scarcely  be 
more  unlike  than  these  two  religions  ;  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Rome  are  not  such  as  will  soothe  and  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  the  awakened  sinner ;  the  mere 
form  of  pretended  absolution   could  not   convey  the 
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idea  of  true  pardon  ;  the  prospect  of  the  fires  of 
purgatory,  to  purify  and  purge  away  guilt,  could 
bestow  no  comfort  to  the  wounded  and  sin-laden 
heart.  But  Raymond  knew  little  about  these  things, 
and  thought  that  the  presence  of  any  one  who  firmly 
believed  in  the  existence  of  God  and  his  revelation, 
and  who  had  spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  study  and 
preaching  of  the  same,  must  be  of  some  avail.  Bent 
upon  soothing  the  dying  moments  of  his  friend, 
Herbert  left  the  hotel  in  search  of  a  priest.  After 
some  difficulty  (owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  patois 
of  the  people),  he  succeeded  in  finding  the  village 
priest,  to  whom  he  made  known  his  errand.  He 
was  rather  repulsed  than  drawn  towards  the  father, 
whose  coarse,  bloated  features,  loud  voice,  and  un- 
pleasant manners,  betrayed  anything  but  a  chastened 
character ;  and  as  Herbert  met  him  coming  out  of  a 
low  inn,  he  rightly  conjectured  he  was  no  little  over- 
powered by  the  spirits  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
dulging. But  still  Herbert  did  not  wish  to  take  him 
as  a  sample  of  his  class  generally^  knowing  among  the 
wheat  there  must  always  be  tares ;  and  he  was  now 
so  favourably  disposed  towards  every  kind  of  religion, 
that  he  was  determined  to  entertain  no  unjust  pre- 
judice. 

But  the  traveller  in  Italy  well  knows,  the  majority 
of  priests  belonging  to  the  country  villages  and  towns 
are  the  grossest  and  most  profligate  of  men,  who 
drink  and  swear  among  the  lowest  of  companions, 
and  revel  in  every  species  of  wickedness.  In  large 
towns  or  places  of  note,  of  course,  they  would  not  be 
tolerated ;  neither  must  these  remarks  be  thought  to 
apply  generally  to  the  Sardinian  part  of  Italy,  or  any 
of  that  part  of  Switzerland  which  borders  on  the  north 
of  Italy,  for  they  are  there  frequently  quiet,  amiable 
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men,  not  apparently  possessing  much  talent,  but  kindly 
disposed  towards  their  people. 

The  father  listened  to  Herbert's  request  with  in- 
difference ;  but  after  eyeing  his  appearance  for  a  few 
moments,  and  deeming  Raymond  a  man  well  able  to 
bestow  a  handsome  reward  on  him  for  any  service  he 
might  render,  he  agreed  to  call  at  the  hotel  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  and  administer  the  consolations 
of  his  Church.     He  then  re-entered  the  inn. 

Herbert  pursued  his  way  back  in  an  uncomfortable 
frame  of  mind.  He  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
such  a  man  could  forgive  sins  ;  however,  he  thought 
he  had  done  his  best  to  secure  a  spiritual  adviser  for 
Morton,  and  the  only  one  within  reach. 

Morton  slept  for  several  hours ;  the  priest  came 
and  waited  impatiently  for  some  time,  and  then  took 
his  departure,  promising  to  return  shortly.  Soon 
after  he  had  left  Morton  awoke  ;  but  his  agony  and 
remorse  were  as  great  as  ever,  although  he  had  now 
no  bodily  pain :  mortification  had  taken  place,  and  it 
was  evident  to  all  that  his  life  was  fast  ebbing  away. 

"  Raymond,  let  me  speak  to  you,"  he  said,  in  a 
hoarse  voice.  Raymond  bent  over  his  bed.  "  I  have 
little  strength  left ;  but  before  I  die  I  must  tell  you 
what  my  life  has  been,  that  you  may  take  warning 
by  my  fate.  Oh,  God !  to  think  that  I  am  lost ! 
Give  me  your  solemn  vow  that  you  will  henceforth 
think  of  eternity  —  of  heaven  —  of  hell — of  JUDG- 
MENT ! "  he  repeated  with  a  shudder. 

"  If  God  grant  me  life,  I  will  devote  myself 
to  his  service.  I  am  no  unbeliever  now,  Morton," 
replied  Raymond,  with  deep  emotion. 

Morton  grasped  his  hand. 

"  Thank  God,  at  least,  for  this  !  Oh,  that  I 
could  speak  a  word  to  the  souls  I  have  led  astray  !     I 
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have  been  the  means  of  leading,  by  my  example, 
many  into  sin  and  ruin  ;  and  I  can  never  be  forgiven  ! 
O  God  !  O  God  !  save  them  ;  have  mercy  on  them, 
and  lead  them  back  to  thee  ! "  And  then  he  broke 
out  again  into  wild  supplications  for  mercy  for  him- 
self, notwithstanding  his  utter  despair  that  God  would 
grant  him  salvation. 

"  God  wills  not  the  death  of  a  sinner.  Think  of 
the  thief  on  the  cross  ;  he  was  saved,"  exclaimed 
Raymond,  with  deep  emotion. 

"  He  had  not  known  the  Saviour  before  —  I  have. 
He  had  not  been  called  until  the  eleventh  hour  —  I 
was  called  in  the  first  —  the  second — the  third  hour, 
and  I  would  not  work  in  the  vineyard,  and  others  have 
been  accepted  while  I  am  left." 

"  Morton,  will  you  allow  a  priest  to  visit  you  ?  I 
have  seen  one,  and  he  will  come  ;  he  may  show  you 
some  way.  Christ  may  yet  pardon  and  deliver  you," 
exclaimed  Raymond. 

"  A  priest  ? "  almost  shouted  Morton,  while,  from 
habitual  use,  an  oath  trembled  on  his  lips.  "  No  !  I 
will  not  add  mockery  to  my  sins  in  this  hour,  by  sub- 
mitting to  hear  of  doctrines  in  which  I  cannot  believe. 
No!  I  will  not  see  him — I  will  not  hear  him! 
Admit  him  if  you  dare  ! "  exclaimed  he,  fiercely  ;  and 
then,  wearied  with  the  effort,  he  sank  back,  and 
remained  with  his  eyes  closed  for  some  moments. 
Once  more  he  roused  himself,  and  spoke  with  greater 
calmness  to  Raymond. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  forbearance  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  power  of  man  to  forgive  my  sins,  there- 
fore you  will  not  embitter  my  deathbed  by  introducing 
a  priest  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !  certainly  not,  if  you  do  not  desire  it, 
my   poor   fellow.      Would   I   could    do   anything   to 
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relieve  you  ;  but  I  am  not  fit  to  offer  up  prayers  for 
you,"  said  Raymond,  deeply  affected. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  life,  if  I  have 
strength  ;  but  I  am  dying  fast — I  feel  sinking  every 
moment." 

"  Think  only  of  yourself,  Morton.  Pray,  oh  !  pray 
for  mercy  ! " 

"  I  cannot,  I  have  no  power  left ;  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  why  I  am  so  forsaken.  I  was  the  child  of 
many  prayers,  for  my  mother  was  a  Christian.  My 
father  died  when  I  was  young,  but  he  was  an  unbe- 
liever. My  mother  married  him  against  her  Christian 
principle,  and  bitter  were  the  fruits  of  that  unhal- 
lowed union," 

Raymond  shuddered,  and  Morton  continued  at 
intervals,  as  his  strength  permitted. 

"  I  remember  the  lessons  my  mother  taught  me 
now,  though  they  have  been  lost  to  memory  so  many 
years.  Once  I  gave  promise  of  better  things  ;  but  I 
was  fond  of  worldly  pleasures  and  society.  I  resisted 
my  mother's  entreaties  and  persuasions,  when  she  told 
me  a  Christian  must  not  '  stand  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
nor  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.'  I  would  not 
hearken  —  I  believed  myself  secure  —  and  I  fell  into 
the  snare.  Soon  every  vestige  of  religious  principle 
or  practice  was  gone.  I  ceased  to  pray — to  read  my 
Bible  —  or  attend  public  worship  :  more^  I  hated 
Christians  ;  I  stigmatised  them  as  hypocrites,  and 
shunned  their  society.  Then  I  became  an  Atheist ; 
and  being,  as  I  considered  myself,  a  free  man,  I  freely 
indulged  in  every  passion  of  my  nature.  I  became 
a  drunkard,  profligate,  and  gambler,  and  ruined  my 
mother  ;  for  I  got  all  her  property  from  her  by  false 
representations.  When  she  knew  my  career  —  I  need 
not  tell  you  more  than  that — it  broke  her  heart  !" 
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Morton  pressed  his  trembling  fingers  to  his  face  in 
agonised  remembrance. 

"  But  I  cared  not ;  my  heart  was  hardened.  I 
was  glad  she  was  dead  :  I  should  never  be  troubled 
by  her  warnings  more.  I  have,  since  her  death,  only 
plunged  deeper  into  sin  —  'a  sea  of  iniquity.'  Still, 
for  some  time  after  her  death,  the  Holy  Spirit 
strove  within  me,  and  as  determinately  did  I  spurn 
his  blessed  influence,  until  he  left  me,  never  more  to 
return  ;  for  '  he  will  not  always  strive  with  man.'  Of 
late  years  I  have  had  no  warnings,  no  strivings  within 
me,  no  stings  of  remorse  :  I  have  been  left  to  follow 
my  own  evil  courses  unchecked  ;  my  conscience  has 
been  seared  within  me,  until  I  have  cared  for  nothing 
beyond  the  gratification  of  my  evil  inclinations.  I 
was  shocked  by  the  loathing  your  sister  seemed  to 
entertain  for  me,  and  yet  I  had  the  audacity  to  propose 
for  her  hand  ;  but  it  is  only  right  to  say,  I  did  not 
feel  any  real  affection  for  her,  but  believed  her  fortune 
would  enable  me  to  indulge  my  propensity  for 
gambling.  And  now,  Raymond,  I  can  say  little  more 
than  to  beseech  you  not  to  quench  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  Take  warning  by  my  fate  ;  and  believe  me 
when  I  say,  I  know  I  am  doomed — yes  !  doomed  — 
to  everlasting  perdition  ! " 

He  sank  back  completely  exhausted  ;  cold  drops  of 
agony  stood  on  his  face,  which  Raymond  wiped  gently 
away. 

"  Oh  !  save  me  !  save  me  from  them  !  Jesus,  have 

mercy  !     Must  I  die  without  one rM  he  exclaimed, 

faintly. 

The  sentence  died  away,  the  effort  had  been  too 
much  for  him  ;  he  sank  back  in  Raymond's  arms. 
His  eyes  grew  fixed  and  glassy,  his  hands  clasped 
convulsively,  his  lips  bloodless  ;  one  more  convulsive 
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start,  and  he  was  dead  ! — gone  to  render  his  account 
before  the  bar  of  an  offended  God. 

Then,  in  the  full  bitterness  of  his  soul,  Raymond 
laid  him  gently  down,  and  rushed  from  the  room. 
Throwing  himself  on  the  floor  of  his  own  apartment, 
he  gave  vent  to  the  feelings  of  agony  which  oppressed 
him.  He  tried  to  pray.  "  My  God,  hear  me !  I 
beseech  thee  give  me  grace  to  know  and  learn  thy 
way  !  Have  mercy  on  me,  and  grant  that  my  end 
may  never  be  the  end  of  that  poor  man !  Hence- 
forth take  me  !  all  I  am — all  I  have,  is  thine.  Oh  ! 
I  beseech  thee,  in  mercy  receive  and  pardon  me!" 

This  was  prayer,  it  is  true  ;  but  Raymond  remem- 
bered not  that  the  Almighty  Jehovah  must  be  ap- 
proached through  a  Mediator  :  that  through  the 
Saviour's  blood  alone  can  pardon  be  granted,  or 
prayers  offered.  The  "  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for 
uncleanness"  must  first  be  resorted  to:  washed  in  its 
justifying  streams,  and  thus  robed  in  the  Saviour's 
righteousness,  may  the  sinner  hope  for  acceptance 
with  the  King  of  kings. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  Raymond's  is  but  too 
frequent  a  case.  We  hear  persons  mourning  because 
their  prayers  remain  unanswered :  sometimes  it  pro- 
ceeds alone  from  this  cause — the  want  of  approaching 
God  through  the  Saviour's  merits.  Let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly remembered,  that  while  there  is  the  promise, 
"  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he 
will  do  it ;"  there  is  also  this  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
"  There  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved  !"  Christ's 
blood  and  intercession  alone  can  save  us  ;  for  if  it 
were  possible  to  approach  God  without,  his  office  of 
Mediator  is  needless.  But,  thank  God !  he  ever 
liveth  to,  make  intercession  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
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that  as  a  man  feeling  for  his  brethren,  knowing  their 
weaknesses  and  wants,  he  may  present  the  prayers 
offered  in  his  name  to  the  Father. 

But  a  short  time  elapsed  before  the  remains  of  the 
unhappy  Morton  were  consigned  to  their  last  resting- 
place. 

In  the  little  Alpine  churchyard,  apart  from  all 
other  graves,  the  snows  and  rains  of  heaven  fall  upon 
it.  A  simple  slab  (which  Raymond  had  placed  there) 
marks  the  place,  bearing  his  name  and  the  date  of 
his  death  ;  while  a  weeping  mountain -elm,  planted 
by  the  same  kind  friend,  will  (if  no  rude  hand  destroy 
it)  spread  its  drooping  branches  over  the  grave,  as  if 
sorrowing  over  the  sad  fate  of  the  unbeliever. 

To  quit  was  now  Raymond's  first  desire ;  it 

was  in  every  way  intolerable  to  him.  But,  where  to 
go?  He  knew  not.  One  burning  desire  possessed 
him:  to  obtain  a  Bible  —  an  English  Bible  —  and 
study  its  precepts  in  solitude. 

He  was  miserable  and  hopeless  as  to  his  being 
saved.  Day  by  day  his  sins  crowded  upon  him ;  and 
increased,  it  seemed,  in  magnitude,  until  it  was,  in- 
deed, a  burden  grievous  to  be  borne. 

But  Raymond,  though  humbled  before  the  majesty 
of  God,  was  not  yet  humbled  "  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ."  A  craving  desire,  which  is  inherent  in  every 
human  being  by  nature,  to  do  something  or  every- 
thing for  his  own  salvation,  possessed  him.  He  be- 
lieved that  some  mighty  effort  was  required  for  this 
purpose ;  but  how  to  begin  the  stupendous  under- 
taking he  knew  not. 

The  thunder-peals  of  Sinai  rolled  over  his  soul. 
How  was  the  justice  of  God  to  be  appeased  ? 

It  is  very  true  that  was  said  by  an  old  divine  in 
reply  to  the  questions,  — "  What  are  the  three  first 
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steps  to  Christianity?"  and  his  reply  to  all  was  — 
"  Humility."  Without  this  Christian  grace  the  sinner 
can  never  obtain  pardon  and  peace.  He  must  first 
become  "  as  a  weaned  child,"  casting  off  all  self-right- 
eousness, and  trusting  entirely  to  the  Saviour's  merits 
for  salvation.  This  Raymond  had  not  done.  Over- 
powered by  a  sense  of  God's  majesty  and  justice,  he 
vainly  tried  to  see  his  way  to  pacify  that  justice, 
and  found  none  by  his  own  efforts.  And  now  God 
was  about  to  lead  him  in  "  unknown  paths,"  and  per- 
mit him  to  see  the  vanity  of  all  human  endeavours, 
until,  weary  and  humbled,  he  should  fly  to  the 
Saviour  for  safety. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  But  thus  the  eternal  counsel  ran, 
'  Almighty  grace,  arrest  that  man ! ' 
I  felt  the  terrors  of  distress, 
And  found  I  had  no  hiding-place. 

Indignant  Justice  stood  in  view  ! 

To  Sinai's  fiery  mount  I  flew ; 

But  Justice  cried,  with  frowning  face, 

1  This  mountain  is  no  hiding-place.'" — Brewer. 

"  Our  night  is  dreary,  and  dim  our  day, 
And  if  thou  tum'st  thy  face  away, 
We  are  sinful,  feeble,  and  helpless  dust, 
And  have  none  to  look  to,  and  none  to  trust." 

Hogg. 

After  Raymond  quitted  the  place  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  Morton's  miserable  death,  he  retraced  his 
steps  into  Italy,  determining  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
a  town  they  had  recently  quitted,  to  recruit  his 
strength ;  and  then,  by  another  pass,  enter  Switzer- 
land, where  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  Bible ;  and,  in 
studying  its  precepts,  learn  the  way  to  heaven. 

While  on  his  road,  however,  a  Jesuit  priest  en- 
tered the  conveyance  in  which  he  was  travelling. 
His  appearance  was  attractive,  and  his  mild,  gentle- 
manly manners,  soon  induced  Herbert  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him ;  when  he  found,  to  his  delight, 
his  companion  spoke  English  fluently.      Perhaps  it 
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was  this,  more  especially,  which  drew  Raymond  to- 
wards him ;  at  all  events,  they  were  soon  deeply  en- 
gaged in  conversation.  But  before  entering  into  the 
events  to  which  this  intercourse  led,  it  may  not  be 
deemed  improper  to  introduce  here  a  few  observations 
on  the  nature  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits. 

It  is  true,  many  and  valuable  books  have  been 
written  on  the  system  and  wonderful  development  of 
this  Order ;  but  there  may  be  some  readers  who  have 
neither  inclination  nor  opportunity  for  perusing  them, 
and  who  are,  in  consequence,  not  aware  of  the  real 
principles  of  the  Society. 

Ignatius  Loyola  was  a  Spanish  officer,  who  gave 
up  his  profession  for  the  sake  of  founding  this  extra- 
ordinary Society  in  1540.  Few  at  first  joined  him, 
but  he  lived  to  see  the  number  increased  considerably. 
His  rules  are  wonderfully  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended,  and  consist  of  three  prin- 
cipal vows,  which  every  Jesuit  is  compelled  to  take, 
after  a  certain  novitiate:  —  Chastity,  which  embraces 
the  forsaking  of  every  tie  of  kindred  and  affection ; 
Poverty,  which  compels  him  to  renounce,  not  only 
what  does  at  the  present  belong  to  him,  but  any 
future  property  which  may  become  his ;  and  Obe- 
dience. This  is  their  grand  principle — the  soul  of 
the  Society.  Perfect  obedience  and  perfect  humility 
are  considered  the  climax  of  what  is  required  in  a 
Jesuit.  They  are  early  trained  to  habits  of  intense 
thought,  and  obliged  to  learn  the  difficult  lesson  of 
fixing  their  minds  upon  a  given  subject,  and  so  con- 
centrating their  thoughts  upon  it  as  to  allow  none 
other  to  obtrude  itself. 

The  mind  of  youth,  as  all  know,  is  more  sus- 
ceptible and  pliable  than  at  maturer  years.  Con- 
sequently, the  earlier  certain  ideas  are  instilled,  the 

vol.  11.  C 
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deeper  they  lake  root,  and  the  more  difficult  they  are 
to  eradicate. 

Jesuits  are,  therefore,  trained,  at  an  early  age, 
when  too  young  to  estimate  the  sacrifices  they  have 
to  make ;  their  wills  are  subdued  as  the  first  grand 
principle,  and  the  rest  soon  follows.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  are  admitted  to  the  novitiate,  are  picked 
from  among  the  many,  and  must  have  shown  some 
amount  of  ability  for  the  purpose,  or  admittance 
would  not  be  allowed.  Thus  the  Jesuits,  as  a  body, 
are  remarkable  for  their  zeal,  learning,  and  strict 
morality  of  life. 

During  the  novitiate,  the  closest  investigation  is 
made  to  ascertain  the  various  inclinations  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  members.  If  one  shows  a  taste  for  any 
branch  of  science  or  literature,  he  is  made  to  study  it 
(it  may  be  for  years),  until  he  becomes  an  adept.  Thus, 
with  so  many  thousand  members,  there  is  always  a 
man  for  every  purpose,  and  the  General  (their  supreme 
authority,  and  who  resides  at  Rome)  has  nothing  to  do, 
but  command  the  attendance  of  any  member  of  the 
Order,  who  may  be  suitable  to  his  purpose,  inform  him 
of  his  wishes,  and  perfect  obedience  is  rendered.  It 
matters  not  whether  it  be  to  become  a  menial  or  hold 
a  situation  of  rank  ;  the  same  perfect  obedience  is  the 
result.  If  the  General  should  even  command  the  com- 
mittal of  a  crime,  by  their  own  confession*  they  still 
render  obedience,  believing  their  General  must  be 
under  the  direction  of  God,  even  in  sanctioning  sin. 
They  hold,  the  greater  the  repugnance  they  evince  na- 
turally to  perform  the  will  of  their  superior,  the  greater 
the  self-denial,  and  therefore  the  more  meritorious  and 
acceptable  to   God.      Even  should  it  be  sin  (which, 

*  See  Rev.  H.  Seymour's  Pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
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however,  they  deem  almost  an  impossibility),  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  General  and  his  council,  not 
with  themselves.  Private  conviction  is  never  per- 
mitted, and  every  doubt  must  be  suppressed.  It  is  said 
that  Ignatius,  when  dying,  commanded  his  followers 
to  be  'as  a  carcass'  in  the  hands  of  their  superior; 
consequently,  to  make  themselves  mere  tools,  utterly 
powerless  in  anything  but  obedience.  The  Society, 
therefore,  acts  like  one  man,  and  certainly  the  truth  of 
the  proverb  is  verified,  "Union  is  strength,"  for  by 
the  Jesuits  things  have  been  achieved  which  no  other 
Order  ever  has,  or  ever  can  accomplish.  Their  stand- 
ing motto  is,  "  For  the  greater  glory  of  God,"  but  facts 
speak  for  the  untruthfulness  of  this :  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Church  and  their  Order  is  their  object; 
not  the  spreading  of  those  doctrines  which  do  indeed 
tend  to  the  glory  of  God.  Thus,  they  have  always  an 
end  in  view :  a  Jesuit  never  performs  the  most  trivial 
action  ivithont  design;  and  for  this  object  they  work 
with  the  most  untiring  assiduity  and  energy.  No 
wonder,  then,  this  "  Society  of  Jesus"  may  be  re- 
garded with  dread  and  abhorrence  as  a  system,  and 
yet  with  a  feeling  of  commiseration  for  its  members, 
who,  early  trained  in  the  arts  of  deception  and  intrigue, 
grow  up  with  the  impression  that  they  are  serving  and 
pleasing  God,  even  by  the  committal  of  sin. 

To  conclude  these  few  remarks  in  the  words  of  one 
who  had  been  a  novitiate,  but,  disgusted  by  the  rules 
enforced,  quitted  the  Society:  —  "Bold  or  submissive — 
firm  as  a  rock,  or  pliant  as  a  willow — the  Jesuit  must 
know  his  '  time  for  all  things  ; '  when  a  virtue  must  be 
possessed  or  feigned,  or  a  vice  be  absent  or  dissembled. 
Thus,  without,  he  is  a  Proteus  of  wonderful  versatility — 
within,  always  and  for  ever  the  same  man  of  obedience  ; 
fashioned  and  trained  in  heart  and  mind,  strongly  to 
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will,  promptly  to  act ;  and  yet,  if  it  should  seem  more 
expedient,  content  to  bide  his  time.  He  has  had  certain 
principles  of  action  drilled  into  him  over  and  over 
again ;  he  has  been  made  to  acquire  a  perfect  mastery 
over  himself;  he  has  been  set  to  study  himself  before 
the  mirror  of  perpetual  self-examination,  and  has 
been  humbled  to  the  very  dust  in  ten  thousand  trials, 
in  all  which  he  has  stood  firm  to  the  test;  he  has  been 
'inspired'  with  the  belief,  as  firm  as  his  belief  in 
God,  that  obedience  to  his  superior  can  never  be 
wrong;  he  has  been  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  he  has  no  tie  on  earth,  or  in  society,  but  to  his 
Order;  something  more  than  a  nominis  umbra:  indeed, 
its  very  name  is  guaranteed  immortality,  by  the  exalted 
source  of  its  derivation,"* 

The  Jesuit  who  was  Raymond's  travelling  com- 
panion was  soon  attracted,  and  deeply  interested  in 
him;  and  with  wonderful  tact  turned  the  conversation 
into  a  religious  channel,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
means  of  best  working  on  his  mind.  Soon  Herbert 
was  wrapt  in,  and  fascinated  by  his  conversation,  and 
listened  eagerly  to  words  of  subtle  argument,  begun  at 
first  cautiously,  but  spoken  more  boldly  as  he  perceived 
the  effect-  they  had  on  Raymond's  mind.  Against  a 
man  like  this  Raymond  had  no  chance;  he  was  ig- 
norant of  the  real  difference  between  Protestants  and 
Romanists,  and  listened  with  attention  to  certain  doc- 
trines of  the  latter,  which  fell  with  a  strange  fascina- 
tion on  his  ear,  and  suited  so  remarkably  with  the 
present  tone  of  his  mind.  Father  Ambrose,  too,  was  a 
man  who  used  no  startling  anathemas  and  no  abusive 
epithets  in  application  to  those  who  held  differences 
of  opinion. 

*  "  The  Novitiate;  or,  Jesuits  in  Training,"  by  A. Steinrnetz. 
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To  Herbert's  earnest  inquiry,  whether  he  felt  the 
doctrines  of  Romanism  could  really,  if  steadfastly  be- 
lieved in,  bring  solid  peace  and  comfort,  he  replied, 
"They  could,  undoubtedly,  to  the  truly  faithful."  But 
Eayraond  did  not  perceive  the  shade  of  sadness  which, 
for  a  moment,  quivered  on  his  eye. 

Then  Father  Ambrose  insinuated  his  fears  (though 
not  at  first  too  strongly,  lest  he  should  startle  his 
hearer)  that  those  out  of  the  pale  of  his  communion 
could  not  be  saved;  and  launched  forth  into  a  glowing 
description  of  the  pardon  and  peace  to  be  obtained 
for  the  sinner  in  the  doctrines  of  Romanism  ;  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  Church  for  her  children;  and  he  failed 
not  to  observe  the  riveted  attention  of  his  companion. 
The  young  priest  exerted  all  his  wondrous  powers 
of  eloquence  to  convince  Raymond,  and  to  get  him  to 
speak  of  the  doubts  and  sorrow  which  he  saw  op- 
pressed him.  Earnestness  like  that  of  Father  Am- 
brose cannot  fail  to  claim  a  portion  of  our  respect. 
We  admire  zeal,  sometimes,  even  in  a  bad  cause,  and 
though  the  doctrines  of  Rome  ought  ever  to  be  held 
in  just  abhorrence  by  Protestants,  yet  it  would  be 
well  if  Protestants  would  sometimes  copy  the  zeal  and 
devotion  of  Romanists.  All  work  for  their  Church — 
an  indifferent  Papist  is  a  rare  thing.  They  are  ener- 
getic and  zealous,  and,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  will 
"compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte." 

Lukewarmness  is  a  crying  sin  among  Protestant 
churches,  and  it  is  a  sin  which,  of  all  others,  is  held 
in  just  abhorrence  by  the  Almighty.  "  Because  thou 
art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue 
thee  out  of  my  mouth,"  was  the  terrible  denunciation 
against  the  Laodicean  Church;  and  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  professors  who  care  not  whether 
souls  are  lost  or  won  to  the  Saviour,  and  who  are  even 
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indifferent  to  their  own  souls.  How  few,  comparatively 
speaking,  desire  to  win  over  a  Romanist  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel !  What  opposition  is  con- 
tinually made  by  professors  against  individual  effort, 
or  the  workings  of  those  societies  whose  object  is  the 
bringing  home  to  the  fold  those  who  have  lost  them- 
selves in  the  labyrinth  of  Rome!  "Let  the  Romanists 
alone!"  "  Why  may  they  not  serve  God  their  own 
way?"  are  the  oft-repeated  phrases;  as  if  no  real 
difference  existed,  as  if  the  awful  idolatries  and  gross 
perversions  of  Scripture  were  nothing.  Such  men 
speak  from  ignorance:  but  it  shows  also  a  lamentable 
want  of  energy,  that  they  will  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate  the  essential  differences  that 
exist.  And  in  this  the  Romanists  set  us  an  example  : 
how  zealous,  how  earnest  they  are,  for  the  conversion 
of  Protestants !  not,  certainly,  by  meekness  and  love, 
but  by  the  fire  and  sword  of  persecution.  Still,  when 
believing  they  are  but  engaged  in  their  duty,  as  taught 
by  their  false  teachers,  we  look  upon  their  untiring 
energy  with  respect. 

The  journey  was  a  long  one,  and  Raymond  was 
more  and  more  interested  as  the  Jesuit  proceeded. 
He  felt  himself  unable  to  answer  his  plausible  argu- 
ments and  suggestions,  delivered  in  a  modest,  hesitating 
manner,  peculiarly  flattering  and  grateful ;  and  then 
Herbert  began  to  think  they  could  not  be  refuted, 
because  unable  himself  to  bring  forward  answers. 
Everything  his  companion  said  seemed  to  come  from 
the  heart,  which  attracted  him  the  more. 

Truly  the  doctrines  of  Rome  are  frightfully  alluring 
to  him  who,  like  the  man  when  the  unclean  spirit  is 
departed,  has  not  admitted  the  Spirit  of  God  into  his 
heart,  but  leaves  it  empty,  swept,  and  garnished. 
They  are  attractive  to  the  man  who  believes  in  God, 
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but  who  believes  from  fear,  believes  because  compelled, 
but  who  is  not  reconciled  through  the  Saviour's 
merits.  Romanism  adapts  itself  to  the  natural  man, 
to  the  unhumbled,  who  bends  before  Jehovah  from 
necessity,  and  who  is  ready  to  grasp  at  doctrines 
which  satisfy  his  self-sufficiency.  They  leave  abundant 
room  for  the  supposition  that  he  can  work  out  his  own 
salvation  without  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ.  And 
what  will  not  man  do,  rather  than  cast  himself  entirely 
on  the  Saviour  for  salvation?  He  will  fast,  he  will 
lacerate  his  flesh,  perform  the  most  humiliating  and 
disgusting  penances,  sooner  than  become  like  the 
Saviour,  "  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,"  and  accept  the 
rich  boon  of  his  mercy,  "  without  money  and  without 
price,"  so  freely  offered  to  all.  Raymond  was  of  this 
description.  He  had  not  sought  God  through  Christ, 
and  prayed  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
therefore  he  was  without  light,  and  liable  to  fall  into 
the  snare  which  was  laid  for  him.  The  overwhelming 
judgment  of  the  Almighty  had  startled  and  convicted 
him.  He  believed,  because  he  dared  not  disbelieve. 
He  was  crushed  by  the  feeling  of  God's  power,  and 
beheld  himself  as  an  unpurified  sinner  unfit  for  heaven. 
He  earnestly  desired  to  be  holy,  but  saw  not  how, 
except  by  his  own  endeavours.  Therefore  it  was 
that  the  purifying  fires  of  purgatory,  to  cleanse  from 
sin,  brought  more  relief  to  his  mind  than  being  plunged 
in  "  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness," 
and  which,  without  any  purgatorial  fire,  at  once 
"  cleanses  from  all  sin."  God  was  about  to  permit 
him  to  try  other  paths,  until,  after  finding  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  all  human  efforts,  humbled  and  subdued  he 
should  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  look 
to  Him  alone  for  salvation.  Before  the  journey  was 
over,  Raymond  was  very  much  entangled  in  the  subtle 
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web  of  the  earnest  Jesuit,  and  his  desire  to  possess  a 
Bible  was  almost  gone.  The  Jesuit  had  extracted, 
unconsciously  to  Herbert,  his  desire  to  be  led  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  upon  this  subject  he  worked  with 
care  and  caution.  In  a  mild,  hesitating  manner,  he 
insinuated  the  difficulties  which  so  often  attended  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  danger  the  in- 
experienced believer  was  in  of  perverting  them,  but 
at  the  same  time  denying  the  charge  that  the  Romanists 
are  not  permitted  to  read  the  Bible;  that  permission 
from  the  Church  was  always  given  where  the  person 
could  peruse  them  with  safety.  He  further  explained 
that  the  Church  was  the  only  true  guide  for  the 
explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  many,  without 
its  aid,  misapplied  certain  doctrines  to  their  own 
destruction;  quoting  in  proof  of  this,  that  often- wrested 
passage  by  Romanists, — "Understanding  this  first,  that 
no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  made  by  private 
interpretation."*  Not  at  the  same  time,  however, 
calling  his  hearer's  attention  to  the  succeeding  verse, 
where  the  meaning  is  distinctly  given, — "For  prophecy 
came  not  by  the  will  of  man  at  any  time;  but  the  holy 
men  of  God  spoke  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  *f 
That  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  men,  or  given  by  any 
private  interpretation,  but  that  the  Holy  Ghost  him- 
self had  inspired  the  writing  of  it,  and  consequently  it 
was  divine,  and  its  precepts  imperative.  The  con- 
text also  is  completely  destructive  of  the  Romish 
dogma,  as  the  Apostle  states, — "  We  have  the  more 
firm  prophetical  word,  whereunto  ye  do  well  to  attend, 
as  to  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the 
day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts."  J 
But  Father  Ambrose  did  not  allude  any  further  to  the 

*  Douay  Bible.  f  Ibid.  J  Ibid. 


Bible  than  where  it  answered  his  purpose ;  he  inge- 
niously directed  Raymond  also  to  the  other  passage 
brought  forward  by  Romanists  in  2  Pet.  iii.  16, 
explaining  how,  in  kindness,  the  Scriptures  were 
sometimes  withheld,  lest  the  people  should  wrest 
them  to  their  own  destruction. 

How  ingenious  are  the  devices  of  Rome  !  It  is 
she,  alas !  who  so  fearfully  wrests  the  Scriptures ; 
and  even  in  the  fact  of  withholding  them  from  the 
people,  she  brings  them  under  the  condemnation  of 
Christ, — "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor 
the  power  of  God."*  But  such  apparently  sincere 
argument  was  not  for  the  time  lost  upon  Raymond, 
and  he  began  to  think  seriously,  that  perhaps  in  the 
present  dark  state  of  his  mind,  to  commence  studying 
the  Scriptures  might  be  attended  with  danger.  He 
Was  not,  however,  a  person  who  would  receive  an  idea 
or  doctrine  presented  to  him  for  the  first  time  gene- 
rally ;  still  in  the  present  case,  like  a  drowning  man, 
he  eagerly  grasped  at  hopes  of  pardon  held  out,  if  he 
would  but  submit  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  He 
felt  himself  labouring  under  great  distress  of  mind, 
uncertain  which  way  to  turn,   and  the  doctrines  of 

*  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  in  Italy  the  Scriptures  are 
a  sealed  book;  few  comparatively  of  the  people  even  know  the 
name  of  'Bible,'  still  fewer  that  it  is  the  word  of  God  ;  and  all 
know  who  have  heard  the  name,  that  it  is  a  book  not  sanctioned 
or  permitted  for  private  reading.  This  is  a  fact.  In  England 
it  is  not  unfrequent  that  we  do  find  Bibles  in  possession  of 
Bomanists,  and  they  tell  you  the  priests  have  not  forbidden 
their  perusal,  but  they  seldom  read  them ;  and  no  Bible  is  per- 
mitted but  the  Bomish  version,  in  which  errors  are  found,  and 
notes  added,  which  subtilely  explain  away  (or  attempt  to  do  so 
to  the  ignorant)  those  passages  which  are  palpably  against 
the  teaching  of  Bomish  doctrine,  and  plainly  point  to  the 
Saviour  as  the  only  head  of  his  Church. 
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Rome  seemed  calculated  to  bring  peace  to  his  troubled 
conscience.  She  offers  full  absolution  for  all  sins 
committed,  and  sometimes  grants  permission  to  com- 
mit more  —  safety  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  entrance 
(after  a  suitable  season  of  purifying  in  purgatory) 
into  heaven,  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  a  sinner, 
in  distress  of  mind,  unless  prevented  by  the  grace  of 
God,  should  embrace  her  religion,  little  heeding  or 
suspecting  the  iron  grasp  with  which  she  holds  her 
victims,  when  once  within  her  power.  When  they 
arrived  at  their  destination,  Raymond  had  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  his  intercourse  as  to  give  the  priest  his 
address,  and  accept  with  pleasure  his  courteous  re- 
quest that  he  would  allow  him  to  make  further 
acquaintance  with  him. 

Raymond  began  to  feel  more  at  ease,  now  that 
a  way  had  been  found,  or  seemed  likely  to  be,  of 
working  out  his  salvation,  and  this  thought  brought 
with  it  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  very  pleasant  for 
the  time.  Such  were  his  sentiments  as  he  sought  his 
hotel,  but  as  he  sat  and  mused  alone  he  again  grew 
depressed.  He  thought  of  Ethel — her  love  for  the 
Bible;  the  feeling  of  peace  and  joy  its  precepts  ever 
seemed  to  impart  ;  her  undeviating  faith  and  hope ; 
the  simple,  confiding  trust  she  always  evinced,  was 
to  him  touchingly  beautiful.  Could  it  be  possible 
she  was  wrong? — he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it. 
He  wondered  now,  how  he  dared  even  dream  of  her 
as  his  wife,  how  he  could  even  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  she  could  regard  him  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  abhorrence.  What  a  sweet,  loving,  Christian 
nature  hers  must  be,  to  have  felt  not  only  pity,  but 
affection  for  him !  It  seemed  a  beautiful  dream, 
too  bright  to  be  true,  that  he  could  have  inspired 
such  a  being  with  so  tender  a  sentiment,  when  he 
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was  so  unworthy.  Oh  !  how  earnest  now  would  he 
be  to  find  out  the  truth,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
again  seeking  to  win  her,  but  for  the  intense  desire  in 
his  heart  that  they  might  both  be  in  the  right.  He 
resolved  to  study  the  Romish  doctrines,  and  if  he 
really  did  discover  them  to  be  truth,  he  would  strain 
every  nerve  to  induce  Ethel  to  join  the  true  Church. 
It  would  be  dreadful  to  suppose  her  walking  in  the 
path  of  error,  and  he  safe  in  the  fold  :  how  watchful, 
how  vigilant  must  he  be  in  his  search,  that  she  might 
learn  the  truth  ! 

Thus  unaided,  undirected,  he  believed  it  possible 
to  discover  truth,  and  thus  it  was  he  lost  it.  True,  he 
prayed  earnestly  to  God,  but  he  knew  not  how  to  pray 
aright,  and  therefore  no  blessing  came.  As  he  rose 
from  the  table  d'hote,  he  determined,  as  the  evening 
was  fine,  to  ramble  about  the  town  for  an  hour  or  two. 
He  quickly  bent  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  when  the  deep  bell  of  the  cathedral 
announced  it  the  hour  for  vespers.  Raymond  in- 
stantly returned  and  entered  the  noble  edifice,  whose 
magnificence  was  almost  unequalled  in  any  other  part 
of  Italy.  The  lofty  building,  splendidly  stained  win- 
dows, and  elaborately  ornamented  altar,  attracted  his 
attention,  and  inspired  him  at  the  time  with  what 
he  believed  to  be  devotion ;  mistaking  romantic  im- 
pressions for  religious  worship.  Here  and  there,  in 
different  directions,  knelt  various  persons  on  the  cold 
stone  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  apparently  dead  to 
all  around  them,  and  in  the  soft  melknv  light 
whispering  their  prayers.  This  seemed  beautiful  — 
true  worship.  The  outward  form  was  perfect;  the 
inward  spiritual  worship  God  alone  knew.  Ray- 
mond's vivid  imagination  was  powerfully  wrought 
upon  ;  his  feelings  grew  almost  insupportable  ;  he  stood 
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for  a  moment  strongly  moved,  and  then  humbly  bent 
his  knees  and  prayed.  The  solemn  silence,  the 
grandeur  of  the  place,  the  increasing  darkness  —  all 
seemed  to  inspire  him.  And  he  believed  this  external 
effect  was  a  spiritual  one.  On  raising  his  eyes  for  a 
moment,  he  was  startled  at  perceiving  he  had  been 
reverently  kneeling  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
who,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  seemed  bending  over 
him  in  the  attitude  of  affection.  He  was  shocked  for 
the  moment  ;  and  ashamed  of  the  act  of  idolatry  he 
seemed  to  have  been  perpetrating.  But  again  raising 
his  eyes  in  the  dim  light,  the  countenance  of  the 
Madonna  looked  so  lovely,  and  beamed  with  such  ten- 
derness, he  felt  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  a  mother  in 
heaven  to  pray  for  him — a  gentle,  tender  parent,  who 
will  listen  to  the  sinner's  prayer,  and  propitiate  the 
Saviour  (who  in  Herbert's  eyes  was  a  stern  Judge), 
and  obtain  that  pardon  for  him  which  he  hardly  dare 
ask  for  himself.  It  seemed  a  beautiful,  humble  idea 
to  him  thus  to  approach  God  through  other  mediators, 
and  must  be  acceptable  to  Him. 

Oh,  mistaken,  infatuated  man !  thus  to  view  the 
Saviour  who  is  willing  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
that  come  unto  God  by  him ;  who  is  in  heaven, 
ready,  waiting,  ever  living  to  make  intercession  for 
all  who  avail  themselves  of  his  mercy. 

Next  day  being  Sunday,  Herbert  again  bent  his 
steps  to  the  cathedral,  unwilling  to  forego  the  feast  he 
promised  his  imagination  in  this  religion  of  outward 
show.  Again  he  listened  to  the  mummery  of  prayers 
in  Latin,  heedless,  for  the  time,  of  what  the  Scriptures 
expressly  say  on  this  point, — "  Now,  brethren,  if  I 
come  unto  you  speaking  with  tongues,  what  shall  I 
profit  you,  except  I  shall  speak  to  you  either  by  reve- 
lation,  or  by   knowledge,  or  by  prophesying,  or  by 
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doctrine  ?  And  even  things  without  life  giving  sound, 
whether  pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give  a  distinction 
in  the  sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or 
harped  ?  ...  So  likewise  ye,  except  ye  utter  by  the 
tongue  words  easy  to  be  understood,  how  shall  it  be 
known  what  is  spoken  ?  for  ye  shall  speak  into  the  air. 
.  .  .  Wherefore  let  him  that  speaketh  in  an  unknown 
tongue  pray  that  he  may  interpret.  ...  In  the  church 
I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding, 
that  by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

"  Can  any  one  professing  to  believe  in,  and  to  have 
read  the  Bible,  deny  that  scripture  plainly  forbids 
prayers  in  a  language  unfamiliar  to  the  ears  of  the 
people  ?  Even  Herbert  was  struck  by  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  following  the  rapid,  low  articulation  of 
the  officiating  priest,  though  he  understood  the  lan- 
guage ;  he  scarcely  wondered,  therefore,  to  see  various 
worshippers  engaged  either  in  private  prayer  or  in 
reading  some  devotional  book  or  other,  as  all  travellers 
will  have  noticed  in  visiting  the  Continent.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  litanies  which  require  responses 
from  the  people,  but  on  ordinary  occasions  the  priest 
uses  one  form  of  service,  one  person  another,  and  so 
on,  that  many  different  devotions  are  offered  at  once. 
They  regard  the  service  of  the  priest,  apparently,  as 
having  nothing  to  do  with  them,  that  they  frequent 
the  church  for  private  devotional  exercises.  This, 
again,  brings  Rome  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
apostle  — "  How  is  it  then,  brethren  ?  when  ye  come 
together,  every  one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a 
doctrine,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  an 
interpretation.  Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edi- 
fying." 

The  veil  had  fallen  on  Raymond's  heart ;  he  un- 
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derstood  not  these  things  :  blinded  by  his  pride  and 
self-sufficiency,  he  had  received  strong  delusion  that 
he  might  believe  a  lie. 

At  the  tinkling  of  the  small  bell,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  instant  prostration  of  the  congregation  at 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  he  stood  for  a  moment  irre- 
solute, and  then  bent  in  adoration  to  "  the  work  of 
men's  hands,"  believing  it  was  only  respect  for  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  which  impelled  him  to  act 
thus.  He  thought  he  had  been  convinced  on  some 
points  of  Romish  doctrine ;  was  it  right  to  believe 
suitable  explanation  might  not  be  made  on  others? 

Thus  his  mind  was  getting  further  astray,  and 
he  eagerly  anticipated,  as  he  once  more  left  the 
cathedral,  the  renewal  of  his  intercourse  with  Father 
Ambrose. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"  A  troubled  joy  in  love,  and  fears  when  fully  blest, 
Clouds  when  the  sky  is  bright  above,  and  sadness  when  at  rest. 
Alas !  my  soul  hath  left  its  ark,  and  wanders  o'er  the  waters 
dark." — Fletchee. 

"  He  feedeth  on  ashes :  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him 
aside,  that  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor  say,  Is  there  not  a  lie 
in  my  right  hand  ?" — Isa.  xliv.  20. 

"There  is  no  God  else  beside  me;  a  just  God  and  a  Sa- 
viour ;  there  is  none  beside  me." — Isa.  xlv.  21. 

The  main  point  on  which  the  Jesuit  worked  in  all 
his  intercourse  with  Raymond  was,  that  the  Bible 
was  really  the  great  guide  of  Romanists  ;  that  al- 
though the  Church  held  tradition  as  well,  yet  that 
the  Bible  was  undoubtedly  their  grand  rule  of  faith. 
However  practically  untrue  this  might  be  (and  cer- 
tainly is),  the  Jesuit  quickly  saw  it  was  the  point 
on  which  to  win  Raymond,  whose  great  desire  was 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  When  he  heard 
Father  Ambrose  extol  the  Scriptures,  testify  to  their 
marvellous  eloquence  and  inspiration,  he  was  asto- 
nished, having  heard  so  frequently  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  their  standard  rule  of  faith.  Raymond 
was  guileless  in  his  own  strict  sincerity  and  open- 
ness of  sentiment,  and  expected  the  Jesuit  to  be  so 
too,  never  dreaming  that,  as  taught  by  Rome,  any 
deception,  when  spoken  or  acted  for  the  good  of  the 
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Church,  is  not  regarded  as  such,  and  is  considered  fair 
and  legitimate.  A  Papist  is  permitted  to  become 
"  all  things  to  all  men,"  in  order  to  lure  them  onward. 

He  had  yet  to  learn  the  principles  by  which  Rome 
"  makes  void  the  commandments  of  God  through  her 
tradition,"  and  multitudinous  doctrines  equally  op- 
posed to  the  word  of  God.  Day  by  day  Raymond 
listened  to  subtle  arguments  from  a  man  known 
among  his  own  Order  for  his  adaptation  for  con- 
troversy and  fascinating  manners. 

Raymond's  weak  point  (so  to  speak)  was  always 
remembered  and  worked  upon,  and  scripture  quoted 
to  establish  every  doctrine  the  priest  brought  for- 
ward. First  one  difficulty,  then  another,  seemed  an- 
swered. First  Mariolatry,  the  invocation  of  saints 
and  angels,  was  believed  in.  This  was  plausibly  ex- 
plained as  an  act  of  humility  ;  that  Christ  himself 
was  too  high  and  holy  to  be  addressed  so  continually 
by  sinful  mortals  ;  that  his  virgin  mother,  being  a  sin- 
less* being  herself,  could  readily  address  the  Saviour, 
and  plead  with  him  to  spare  those  who  dare  not  ap- 
proach him  laden  with  sins  ;  that  she,  as  a  tender 
mother,  loved  all,  and  readily  undertook  to  hear  and 
answer  the  prayers  of  her  children,  and  assert  her 
authority  to  influence  her  Divine  Son  to  grant  them. 
With  regard,  also,  to  the  intercession  of  other  saints,  it 
was  explained  that  it  was  merely  adding  to  the  weight 
of  influence  with  God,  who,  for  their  superabundant 
merits,  listened  to  their  prayers,  which  were  solicited 

*  In  The  Glories  of  Mary,  written  by  Liguori,  a  much-ad- 
mired saint  of  Rome,  we  find  the  following  assertion  made : — 
"  She  (that  is,  Mary)  was  free  from  original  stain,  and  was, 
therefore,  exempt  from  every  earthly  attachment,  from  every 
irregular  motion,  from  every  distraction,"  &e.  "  Mary  is  a  worthy 
mediatrix  between  God  and  man,''  etc. 
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in  just  the  same  spirit  as  on  earth  he  should  ask  the 
prayer  of  a  good  man.  "  The  continual  prayer  of 
a  just  man  availeth  much."*  A  quotation  made 
to  increase  its  weight  in  Raymond's  eyes.  Be- 
sides, too,  this  was  by  no  means  worship,  it  was 
said.  No  prayers  were  offered  in  adoration  —  only 
intercessory  praj'er  was  used  ;  and  Raymond  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded  it  was  so.  This  doctrine  was 
in  accordance  so  completely  with  his  feelings,  that  he 
was  glad  when  he  believed  himself  convinced.  Fatal 
delusion  to  those  who  continue  therein !  "  There  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved."  There  is  "  one  mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus." 
These  passages  are  plain  and  decisive.  But,  as  yet, 
the  light  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  had  to  shine  into  his  heart,  revealing  to  him  the 
blessed  truth,  "  Him  that  cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out:"  the  meaning  of  which  is,  "  He  that 
lays  the  burden  of  his  sins  on  me,  coming  at  once  to 
me,  and  only  me,  shall  without  doubt  be  saved." 
Why  will  people  be  thus  deluded?  How  can  they 
listen  to  the  insinuation  that  the  loving,  gracious 
Saviour  is  too  high,  too  lofty  to  be  approached  by 
those  who  feel  themselves  guilty,  ruined  sinners? 
Were  an  earthly  sovereign  to  decree  to  some  criminal 
that,  on  condition  he  would  present  himself  before  his 
throne,  and  in  his  own  person  plead  his  cause, 
mercy  should  be  granted ;  what  would  be  thought  of 
the  offender  if  he  should  reject  the  terms,  and  merely 
send  a  message  through  another  ?  Would  it  not  be 
more  suitable,  more  respectful,  at  once  literally  to 
accept  the  terms,  and,  prostrating  himself  at  the  feet 

*  Douay  Bible. 
VOL.  II.  D 
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of  his  sovereign,  plead  for  thai  pardon  so  graciously 

Offered?      Thus   should    U    be   With    the   sinner        Had 

Cod  ever  intended  other  mediators  to  be  employed 
besides  his  Son  (who  is  God  himself),  he  would  lurely 
not  have  given  a  written  revelation  without  some 
command  that   Buoh  mediation  should  be  employed; 

instead   of  that    w e  tind  decided   declarations  Ul  many 

parts  of  Scripture  to  the  contrary. 

If,  then,  the  Virgin    and    Saints   are    to    he   prayed 

to.  it  was  not  difficult  to  induce  Herbert  to  believe 
that  crosses,  pictures,  images,  8ce.  are  helps  to  a  spirit 
of  devotion,  and   eertaiuly  not   idolatrous.       Now  there 

is  much  to  be  said  in  reply  to  this;  a  Pew  words, 
however,  must  suffice.  Man  is  prone  to  idolatry. 
Inst/isil>l//  it  steals  upon  him  to  regard  the  object  he 
is  venerating  as  being  connected  with  the  person 
represented,  so  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  spirit 
of  the  saint  must  somehow  dwell  in  the  object  This 
is  similar  to  what  the  heathen  believe:  they  do  not 

suppose  their  idol  itself  is  the  Hod.  but  the  habitation 
of  the  God  at  times.  Now  when  we  hear  of  pictures 
performing  miracles,  shedding  tears  or  blood,  &c,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  many  pans  o(  [taly,  we  are 

eon-trained  to  impure.  What  is  this  but  the  belief 
that    the  spirit   of  the  saint    is  embodied   in   the  Image 

or  picture,  so  as  to  grant  it  the  miraculous  powers 

imputed  to  it  ?  The  intention  in  the  heart  o(  the 
W0r8hippers  God  only  knows  ;  we  ea.u  but  judge  oi% 
the  outward  (LOT,  which,  in  ascribing  these  miraculous 
powers  to  pictures  or  images,  is  without  doubt  idol- 
atry ;  ami  as  such  Protestants  must  ever  regard  it, 
when  they  remember  the  Btringent  second  command- 
ment, "Thou  shah  not  make  to  thyself  any  graved 
image,  nor  the  likeness  o['  any  thing  that  is  in 
heaven   above,  or  in   the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the 
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water  under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down 
to  them  nor  worship  them."  There  is  no  distinction 
between  bowing  to  and  worshipping ;  each  is  forbid- 
den, and  Romanists,  in  making  a  distinction,  still 
condemn  themselves. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  pictures,  we  are 
told  they  "teach  the  ignorant;"  and  why  are  the 
people  ignorant?  Is  it  not  because  they  know  not 
the  word  of  God  ?  which  is  withheld  from  them  lest 
they  should  learn  heavenly  wisdom  and  cease  to  be 
attracted  by  these  dumb  idols.  But  if  it  were  not  a 
common  delusion  we  should  still  wonder  how  men  of 
strong  minds  can  be  thus  carried  away,  and  entangled 
in  this  "yoke  of  bondage."  God's  word  solves  the 
difficulty  in  their  case:  "those  who  esteeming  them- 
selves wise  became  fools ; "  and,  "  God  has  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise  and 
prudent."  They  have  not  "  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,"  and  therefore  they  are  per- 
mitted to  believe  a  lie. 

The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  next  sub- 
mitted to  Raymond's  mind  as  established,  and  this  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  belief  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.  Father  Ambrose's  argument  was  from  scripture, 
of  course ;  the  plain  words  of  our  Lord  were  quoted. 
"  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you.  Do  this  for 
a  commemoration  of  me."*  But,  though  understanding 
that  passage  literally,  the  Jesuit  did  not  choose  to  take 
the  succeeding  verse  literally,  but  figuratively.  "  This 
is  the  chalice,  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which 
shall  be  shed  for  you."  f  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
chalice,  not  its  contents,  is  literally  spoken  of;  con- 
sequently the  cup  is  the  new  testament  of  Christ's 

*  Douay  Bible.  +  Ibid. 
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blood:  this  argument  is  indisputable,  Rome  cannot 
justify  herself  for  taking  the  19th  verse  literally,  and 
the  succeeding  one  figuratively.  It  may  also  be 
suitable  to  remark  here,  that  the  Hebrew  language 
has  no  word  corresponding  to  our  word  "like;"  that 
therefore,  when  speaking  in  comparison,  they  said 
such  a  thing  is  the  thing  :  "  The  Lord  is  a  tower,"  &c. ; 
and  in  this  sense,  therefore,  our  Lord's  words  were 
undoubtedly  used.  But  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
pursue  the  subject  further,  as  it  will  be  referred  to 
again.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  so  connected  with 
transubstantiation,  that  a  belief  in  the  one  is  of  course 
soon  followed  by  a  belief  in  the  other ;  for  if  the  bread 
and  wine  become  truly  and  substantially  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord,  there  can  undoubtedly  be  no  harm 
in  adoring  him  who  is  Lord  of  all.  Then  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory  was  explained,  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
accepted  by  Raymond.  He  could  not  remember  ever 
reading  of  anything  like  it  in  more  than  two  places 
in  the  Bible,  and  wished  only  to  believe  such  doctrines 
as  the  Bible  warrants.  But  scripture  was  again 
quoted  in  proof,  and  Raymond  believed  at  length 
satisfactorily.  This  Romish  error,  probably,  had  its 
origin  in  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state,  and 
from  thence  arose  prayers  for  the  dead ;  or  where  would 
be  the  necessity  of  praying  for  departed  friends,  if 
their  eternal  state  is  unalterable  at  death  ? 

If  the  Bible  be  true,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case, 
or  else  how  could  St.  Paul  know  that  "to  be  absent  from 
the  body"  is  to  be  "  present  with  the  Lord?  "  "Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours  ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
At  once  proving,  that  immediately  on  the  dissolution  of 
soul  and  body  the  eternal  doom  is  fixed.     But  Father 
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Ambrose,  of  course,  omitted  all  such  passages,  fearing 
lest  his  hearer's  faith  might  not  be  so  strong  as  his 
own. 

He  proceeded  to  instruct  him  only  in  those  pas- 
sages held  up  by  Rome  in  support  of  purgatory.  "  If 
any  man's  works  burn,  he  shall  suffer  loss ;  but  he 
himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire."  And  also  a 
passage  quoted  from  the  Apocrypha,  in  support  of 
prayers  for  the  dead.  Now,  these  books  are  not  au- 
thorised by  the  Protestant  Church,  because  not  in- 
spired, although  they  are  occasionally  found  bound 
with  the  inspired  writings  in  our  English  Bibles.  The 
reason  they  are  not  received  is  manifold  ;  they  do  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  inspiration,  and  the  writers  them- 
selves do  not  claim  it,  as  one  expressly  apologises  for 
the  writing  of  his  book,  which  no  one  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God  would  have  done.  Besides, 
there  is  a  crime  countenanced  in  one  of  them,  which 
Romanists  and  Protestants  alike  regard  as  unjustifi- 
able. Suicide  is  commended  as  a  brave  action ;  and 
other  errors  in  doctrine  are  held  by  the  writers,  which 
make  it  palpable  they  are  not  direct  from  God.  But  as 
the  subject  of  purgatory  will  be  noticed  again,  it  is 
needless  to  pursue  it  here  ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to 
trace  how,  step  by  step,  Herbert  was  led  on  to  believe 
the  errors  of  Rome.  An  influence  was  acquired  over 
his  mind  by  his  subtle  tempter,  and  the  hope  of  relief 
to  his  conscience,  smarting  under  the  load  of  its  sins, 
induced  him  the  more  readily  to  yield.  He  was  thus 
brought  to  believe,  that  alms,  fastings,  and  penances, 
would  appease  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  and 
after  spending  his  allotted  time  in  the  purifying  fires  of 
purgatory,  he  would  find  an  abundant  entrance  into 
heaven.  The  scales  fell  upon  his  eyes;  submitting  to 
be  led  by  an  equally  blind  guide,  he  fell  into  the  snare. 
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So  rapid,  so  diligent,  and  indefatigable  had  the  Jesuit 
been,  that  in  an  incredibly  short  time  Herbert  allowed 
himself  to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Home.  A  pang  crossed  his  heart  as  he  received  the 
sign  of  admission  :  what  would  those  dear  to  him  think 
of  the  step  he  had  taken  ?  He  knew  it  would  distress 
them,  and  therefore,  to  spare  their  feelings,  resolved 
to  remain  abroad  for  a  time,  until  he  had  obtained 
peace  of  conscience  ;  and  then,  happy  in  his  belief,  re- 
turn, and  by  every  means  in  his  power  endeavour  to 
induce  them  to  join  the  only  true  Church. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  doctrines 
of  Rome  were  such  as  pleased  or  satisfied  Herbert's 
mind.  From  the  first,  there  were  things  which  jarred 
upon  his  heart.  The  chief  of  these  was  auricular  con- 
fession. Raymond's  pride  rebelled  at  the  idea;  he  had 
no  objection  to  kneel  before  the  Virgin,  and  confess  his 
sins,  and  pray  for  her  intercession,  because  she  was  a 
glorified  spirit  in  heaven ;  but  to  kneel  before  a  mere 
man,  subject  alike  to  the  same  passions  as  himself,  and 
be  compelled  to  unveil  the  secret  sins  of  his  past  life, 
was  insupportably  humiliating  and  chafing  to  his 
haughty  spirit.  And  was  it  possible  that  a  man  could 
forgive  his  sins  ?  Was  it  not  an  attribute  of  Deity 
alone?  He  inquired  of  Father  Ambrose.  He  was 
again  informed  from  scripture,  that  Christ  had  given  to 
St.  Peter  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  that  in  him 
and  his  successors  was  the  power  vested.  "Whosesoever 
sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted,"  &c.  And  still  Ray- 
mond hesitated  to  tell  all  the  sins  which  pressed  upon 
him,  and  which  he  was  so  thoroughly  ashamed  to 
own,  even  to  himself.  He  felt  such  revelations  would 
make  him  the  slave  of  the  man  who  should  hold 
them  in  his  keeping  ;  yet,  with  admirable  mildness 
and   persuasion,    the   Jesuit   placed   before   him   the 
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bright  hopes  of  pardon  and  peace  if  all  were  freely 
confessed. 

Raymond  was  allured  on  by  this,  though  ever  re- 
garding the  act  of  confession  with  abhorrence.  He 
was  weary  and  heavy  laden,  sighing  for  relief;  his 
burden  increasing  each  day  as  he  ascended  the  hill  of 
difficulty,  or  sank  deeper  in  the  slough  of  despond. 

Another  dogma  Raymond  found  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving was  the  professed  infallibility  of  the  Church. 
His  own  experience  told  him  "  there  is  not  a  man  that 
doeth  good  and  sinneth  not;"  and  it  was  an  utter  im- 
possibility for  any  man  or  company  of  men  to  be  sin- 
less. So  far  only  could  he  believe  that  the  Church 
was  under  the  special  direction  of  God,  and  that  it 
was  thus  guarded  from  doing  what  was  publicly 
wrong ;  for,  as  individuals,  they  must  be  subject  to 
the  same  sinful  propensities  as  other  persons. 

Another  doctrine,  and  the  one,  perhaps,  which  his 
soul  loathed  most,  was  the  necessity  for  believing  that 
all  are  heretics  without  the  pale  of  Rome,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  saved.* 

How  the  words  grated  on  his  ear !  Was  Ethel 
a  heretic  ?  Was  Ada  ?  or  Beauchamp  ?  Were  not 
their  lives  Christian  ones  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that 
their  firm  faith  and  peaceful  assurance  were  ground- 

*  The  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  which  is  the  rule  of  faith  of 
every  Komanist,  contains  the  following  assertion  :  —  "  XII.  I  do 
at  this  present  freely  profess  and  truly  hold  this  true  Catholic 
faith,  without  which  no  one  can  be  saved ;  and  I  promise  most 
constantly  to  retain  and  confess  the  same  entire  and  inviolate, 
with  God's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life  (and  I  will  take 
care,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  that  it  shall  be  held,  taught,  and 
preached  by  my  subjects,  or  by  those  tbe  care  of  whom  shall 
appertain  to  me  in  my  office  :  this  I  promise,  vow,  and  swear, 
so  help  me  God;  and  these  holy  gospels  of  God").  The  latter 
clause  is  taken  by  priests  only. 
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less  ?  He  could  not  bring  himself  firmly  to  believe 
it.  They  might  be  in  error ;  but  not  such  error  as 
would  doom  them  to  perdition. 

It  did  not  matter,  though  all  the  popes  and  coun- 
cils should  decree  to  the  contrary ;  he  would  not  be- 
lieve it.  Neither  would  he  hold  that  all  among  the 
various  denominations  of  Protestants  were  of  neces- 
sity excluded  from  heaven ;  there  was  too  much 
Christianity  among  them  for  that. 

Father  Ambrose  entreated  and  argued,  but  in 
vain ;  until,  obliged  to  abandon  this  point,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  grant  Herbert  a  dispensation  to 
entertain  certain  doubts  for  the  present,  on  condition 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Church.  What  a  religion,  truly,  that  can  grant  or 
withhold  permission  to  believe  her  doctrines  or  not 
as  she  pleases ! 

It  was  well  that,  while  submitting  nominally, 
Raymond  carried  doubts  along  with  him,  as  they 
tended  to  open  his  eyes  sooner  to  the  heresies  of 
Rome. 

When  Father  Ambrose  felt  sure,  or  nearly  so,  of 
Raymond's  steadiness,  and  had  seen  him  declared  a 
member  of  his  Church,  he  thought  it  desirable  to 
leave  him,  and  find  some  other  victim  to  ensnare, 
which  was  the  work  at  present  decreed  for  him  by 
his  General. 

The  spiritual  adviser  now  to  be  consulted  was  a 
man  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  Father  Ambrose. 
He  had  little  or  no  command  over  the  fierce  passions 
of  his  nature.  He  was  cold,  stern,  and  implacable. 
He  doubted  Raymond.  He  guessed  the  upright,  un- 
swerving integrity  of  his  nature  was  such,  that,  when 
he  came  to  see  the  hidden  mysteries,  the  gross  de- 
ceptions, and  perversions  of  Scripture,  practised  upon 
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the  people,  it  would  make  him  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
bondage  in  disgust. 

Herbert  had  yet  to  see  the  inner  workings  of 
Romanism  ;  outwardly  it  was  fair  and  pleasant,  but 
inwardly  full  of  wickedness. 

Father  Clement  had,  therefore,  resolved  to  draw 
the  chain  closer  round  Herbert,  until  there  was  no 
chance  of  escape ;  and  by  withholding  absolution, 
and  recommending  more  penances,  at  last  reduce  him 
to  a  state  of  despair,  in  which  he  would  be  glad  to 
resign  his  property,  and  take  refuge  in  some  monastery, 
as  his  only  hope  of  peace. 

Day  after  day  passed  by,  and  week  after  week, 
and  Raymond  performed  severe  penances,  many  of 
which  were  extremely  prejudicial  to  his  health,  and 
yet  no  further  absolution  was  granted. 

Father  Ambrose  had  cheered  and  comforted  him, 
and  had  granted  absolution  to  some  particular  sins, 
but  had  expressed  himself  unable  to  do  more  until 
he  had  performed  such  acts  of  mortification  as  would 
atone  for  others. 

For  a  time  Herbert  believed  himself  forgiven  for 
the  trespasses  for  which  he  had  obtained  absolu- 
tion ;  but  the  feeling  of  alienation  from  God,  and 
the  thought  that  he  had  not  obtained  his  forgive- 
ness, again  came  over  him,  and  he  almost  despaired 
of  acceptance. 

His  fastings  and  severe  penances  soon  began  to 
tell  upon  his  health ;  his  mental  agony,  and  the  heat 
of  an  Italian  summer,  reduced  him  fearfully.  At 
times  such  was  his  distress,  he  hardly  knew  whether 
he  could  long  retain  the  use  of  his  senses.  Every 
penance  used  to  atone  for  some  sin,  only  seemed  to 
make   that  sin   gain   greater   ascendancy  over   him. 
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The  very  sins  absolved  pressed  the  most  heavily,  and 
he  felt  and  knew  they  were  still  unforgiven. 

At  length  Herbert  found  himself  praying  that  he 
might  die.  He  started  at  the  thought !  Could  death 
bring  relief?  Would  the  fires  of  purgatory,  the 
caldrons  of  boiling  oil.  the  molten  lead,  into  which 
sinners  are  supposed  to  be  plunged  for  purification, 
afford  any  diminution  of  his  anguish  ?  No !  And 
Raymond  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  shelter. 

The  shadow  of  the  great  rock  in  a  weary  land 
(Ethel's  hiding-place)  was  not  his.  Though  within 
his  reach,  he  still  wandered  in  the  arid  desert  of  his 
own  self-righteousness.  But  the  Saviour,  whose 
blood  Raymond  had  rejected,  looked  on  him  in  pity 
from  on  high,  and  only  waited  a  little  longer  to  have 
mercy ;  to  pluck  him,  as  it  were,  a  brand  from  the 
fire.  And  this,  we  may  here  remark,  is  the  only 
meaning  that  can  with  correctness  be  attached  to  the 
expression,  "saved  so  as  by  fire."  Saved  in  afflic- 
tion, humbled  and  brought  to  Jesus  by  sorrow  and 
despair,  there  to  find  in  Him  rest. 

Let  the  candid  reader  judge  between  the  doctrines 
of  Rome  and  Protestantism  !  Are  the  former  calcu- 
lated to  bring  peace  to  the  troubled  conscience  ?  Can 
they  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the-  heart  for  God? 
True,  there  may  be,  and  we  trust  there  are,  many 
within  the  Church  of  Rome,  who,  looking  beyond 
the  outward  tinsel  and  parade  of  Popery,  rest  their 
hopes  alone  on  Christ.  Such,  without  doubt,  will 
be  saved;  saved  in  spite  of  their  other  errors,  through 
the  merits  of  Him  alone.  But  those  people,  though 
they  bear  another  name,  are  not  Romanists.  Such  is 
not  the  way  to  heaven  authorised  by  Rome.  They 
must  employ  other  mediators,  and  trust  them  to  pro- 
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pitiate  the  Saviour;  otherwise  they  are  not  true 
Romanists,  but  Protestants  in  all  but  the  name.* 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  peace  or  comfort 
can  be  gained  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  or  by  the  pre- 
tended forgiveness  of  sins  by  man.  "  By  the  deeds 
of  the  law  can  no  flesh  living  be  justified."  "  The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  "  Who 
can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?" 

Sin  is  the  leprosy  of  the  soul ;  and  as  that  loath- 
some disease  cleaves  to  man,  and  defies  his  efforts  to 
cure  it,  so  sin  cleaves  to  his  carnal  nature,  and  man 
cannot  provide  a  remedy.  Jesus  alone,  by  the  word 
of  his  power,  can  say,  "  I  will,  be  thou  clean ; "  and 
immediately,  whether  it  be  the  leprosy  of  the  body 
or  the  soul,  the  man  is  made  whole. 

Oh,  that  men  would  at  once  turn  to  Him,  who  is 
mighty  to  save,  and  who  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  instead  of  seeking  other  mediators,  on  whose 
intercession  they  cannot  depend  ! 

It  is  time,  however,  we  should  leave  Raymond, 
and  return  once  more  to  Ethel. 

*  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  :  "VII.  Likewise  that  the  saints,  reign- 
ing together  with  Christ,  are  to  be  honoured  and  invocated ;  and 
that  they  offer  prayers  to  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are 
to  be  held  in  veneration." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

•*  The  gloomiest  day  had  gleams  of  light, 
The  darkest  wave  had  light  foam  near  it; 
And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night 
Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  it. 

The  gloomiest  soul  is  not  all  gloom. 
The  saddest  heai't  is  not  all  sadness; 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  darkest  doom 

There  shines  some  lingering  beam  of  gladness. 

Despair  is  never  quite  despair, 

Nor  life  nor  death  the  future  closes  ; 

And  round  the  shadowy  brow  of  care 
Will  hope  and  fancy  twine  their  roses." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  weary  life  lay  before  Ethel 
on  her  return  home  ;  the  joyousness  of  her  course  was 
gone.  And  Ethel,  too,  had  changed  ! — changed  with 
the  blight  that  had  fallen  on  her  young  life,  but  not 
for  the  worse.  "  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance." 
Sanctified  affliction,  though  for  the  time  grievous, 
yieldeth  "  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness." 

Ethel  was  a  subdued  and  chastened  woman,  old  in 
the  experience  of  life,  and  wiser  for  that  experience. 
It  was  seldom  now  an  angry  flush  overspread  her 
cheek,  or  a  haughty  curl  rested  on  her  lip  ;  she  was 
patient  and  softened.  True,  her  step  was  slower,  her 
face  more  tinged  with  melancholy,  though  a  heavenly 
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calm  rested  on  her  fair  brow,  and  a  peace  was  felt 
within  which  nothing  could  disturb. 

It  was  seldom  a  merry  ringing  laugh  was  heard, 
as  once  was  usual  —  it  seemed  hardly  in  accordance 
with  the  sorrowful  remembrance  which  ever  remained ; 
but  there  was  no  moodiness  in  her  gravity,  and  her 
gentleness  and  thought  for  others  was  greater  than  it 
had  ever  been  before.  It  was  not  that  Ethel  had  lost 
the  strong-minded  energy  and  courageous  zeal  which 
had  characterised  her  on  suitable  occasions,  but  such 
feelings  slumbered  for  the  present,  until  occasion  called 
them  into  action ;  then  Ethel  could  again  rise  the 
heroic,  ardent-souled  woman.  But  in  her  home-duties 
hers  was  principally  to  remain,  as  much  as  possible,  a 
passive  instrument  in  Mrs.  Woodville's  hands.  Ethel 
knew  some  one  must  submit,  and  that  that  one  ought 
to  be  herself.  Her  step-mother  was  the  head  of  the 
house  and  her  father's  wife,  and  as  such  her  duty  was 
plain,  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  please  her.  And 
nobly  Ethel  subdued  herself;  and  with  admirable 
patience  she  yielded  up,  one  by  one  as  desired,  every 
privilege  required  by  her  domineering  step-mother. 

A  series  of  gay  visits  were  paid  and  returned  by 
the  Woodvilles,  and  Ethel  was  compelled  to  partake 
in  them  as  far  as  Christian  principle  allowed.  Mr. 
Woodville  had  now  only  Ethel  to  be  proud  of,  and 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  introducing  her  into  so- 
ciety, which,  for  many  reasons,  was  repugnant  to  her 
feelings.  But  she  relinquished  her  own  wishes,  and 
strove  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  please  and 
gratify  her  father.  People  wondered  and  conjectured 
on  the  change  that  had  come  over  Ethel,  as  she 
silently  glided  among  them,  kind  and  gentle,  but  evi- 
dently with  her  heart  sorrowing  over  some  hidden 
trial.     Many  readily  accounted  for  the  change.     Mrs. 
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Woodville's  conduct  was  quite  enough  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  sadness,  notwithstanding  the  professions  of 
kindness  she  used  to  her  in  public ;  yet  there  are  ever 
those,  either  in  the  persons  of  intimate  visitors  or 
servants,  who  know  and  detail  the  private  life  of 
families,  and  Ethel's  domestic  troubles  were  generally 
known. 

Ethel  had  hoped  more  leisure  might  have  been 
hers,  as  of  course  all  domestic  superintendence  was 
taken  from  her  by  Mrs.  Woodville,  but  this  was  not 
to  be ;  numberless  irksome  duties  were  ingeniously 
contrived  by  her  imperious  step-mother,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  following  the  bent  of  her  own  inclinations. 
These  Ethel  undertook  and  performed,  not  with  an 
ill  grace,  but  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  These  were 
not  her  greatest  trials.  It  was  the  continual  allusions 
to  her  own  mother  which  required  so  much  patience, 
and  in  the  undisguised  dislike  and  ceaseless  persecu- 
tions Mrs.  Woodville  displayed  towards  Minnie.  She 
did  not  positively  speak  against  Ethel's  mother,  but 
insinuated  things,  and  made  a  point  of  altering  every 
arrangement  which  had  been  hers,  never  losing  the 
opportunity  of  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  absurdity  of 
the  plan.  Nothing  but  the  grace  of  God  could  have 
enabled  Ethel  to  endure  all  this,  but  she  had  strength 
given  to  subdue  the  rising  feeling,  so  that  the 
effort  soon  became  easier,  and  she  learnt  to  bear  in 
silence  allusions  like  this,  and  constant  opposition  to 
her  own  wishes.  She  was  continually  blamed  for  her 
care  of  Minnie,  because  she  shielded  her  as  much  as 
possible  from  persecution.  And  to  annoy  Ethel,  Mrs. 
Woodville  increased  the  mortifications  and  childish 
disappointments  Minnie  had  to  undergo,  and  Ethel 
felt  it  a  difficult  task  to  speak  to  Minnie  of  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  submitting  to  her  step-mother ;  and 
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the  little  child,  quick  in  all  things  else,  never  could 
see  clearly  why  she  need  be  deprived  of  everything 
that  could  give  her  pleasure.  It  was  only  by  observ- 
ing how  Ethel  surrendered  her  feelings  that  Minnie 
could  at  all  reconcile  herself  to  so  much  self-denial. 

These  small  crosses  are  very  hard  to  endure.  It 
is  "  the  little  foxes  which  spoil  the  vines  ; "  petty 
trials  and  grievances,  insignificant  sometimes,  when 
taken  separately,  amount  altogether  to  more  than 
sharper  trials.  They  wear  the  spirit  out,  and  make 
life  almost  a  burden.  So  it  would  have  been  with 
Ethel's  spirit,  but  for  the  consolations  it  was  given 
her  to  enjoy  in  communion  with  God.  One  deep, 
heavy  sorrow,  still  rested  on  her,  however,  and  cost 
her  hours  of  night-watches  and  prayer.  Where  was 
Herbert  ?  What  had  become  of  him  ?  Ada  wrote  as 
affectionately  as  ever,  but  there  was  a  blank  about 
her  brother.  She  told  her  he  was  still  abroad,  and 
wrote  seldom,  and  said  nothing  about  returning  home. 

The  reason  of  this  has  been  partly  explained  be- 
fore. His  belief  and  subsequent  profession  of  religion 
brought  no  peace ;  why,  therefore,  thought  he,  should 
he  mention  anything  to  Ada  ? 

Thus  several  months  passed  by.  There  were  few 
letters  ever  came  from  Laura.  She  did  not  like 
writing  to  Miss  Hackett,  and  thought  it  unkind  of 
Ethel  not  herself  to  correspond  with  her.  When  she 
did  write,  she  always  seemed  in  bad  spirits,  and  com- 
plained of  feeling  too  languid,  or  tired,  or  something, 
to  write  a  long  letter. 

Christmas  time  came,  and  a  balm  was  sent  which 
cheered  Ethel.  A  prayer  was  answered,  and  oh  ! 
how  lightened  was  her  heart,  as  she  read  words 
which  were  to  her  almost  new  life,  and  which  enabled 
her  to  feel  willing  and  ready  to  bear  anything,  and  go 
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through  every  trial  now.  But  we  need  not  detail 
Ethel's  pleasure ;  events  will  show  what  was  the 
news  which  so  brightened  her  path.  Towards  the 
end  of  April  Mrs.  Woodville  announced  her  intention 
of  spending  a  few  weeks  from  home,  much  to  Ethel's 
relief,  who  determined  to  stay  part  of  the  time  with 
Sally,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  farm-house  visit. 
Sally  often  called  on  a  market-day  with  Jonas,  and 
always  brought  some  little  present  to  propitiate  Mrs. 
Woodville's  favour — new-laid  eggs,  fowls,  or  some  of 
the  celebrated  cream-cheeses,  and  other  delicacies 
which  were  acceptable  to  townspeople.  Sally  had 
often  petitioned  Miss  Ethel  to  come  and  see  her,  and 
was  much  disappointed  at  the  repeated  denials  Ethel 
was  compelled  to  give,  Mrs.  Woodville  always  finding 
some  duty  which  precluded  her  pleasure,  and  tak- 
ing care  to  allude  to  her  low  taste  in  even  thinking 
of  visiting  a  servant.  When  Mrs.  Woodville  was 
gone,  Ethel  at  once  asked  her  father's  permission  to 
visit  Sally,  and  she  knew  he  was  too  indifferent  to 
refuse.  Sally  was  overjoyed  at  the  honour  of  enter- 
taining her  former  young  mistress,  and  paid  a  special 
visit  to  Carysford,  to  make  suitable  preparation  for 
the  event.  Some  very  gay  pictures  of  enraptured 
lovers  seated  on  mossy  banks  and  in  arbours  were 
bought  for  the  parlour  walls;  a  new  brass  fender,  an 
elaborate  tablecloth ;  and  a  small  collection  of  books 
were  added  for  Ethel's  amusement,  consisting  of  a 
volume  of  old  sermons:  "Coelebs  in  search  of  a  Wife," 
"  The  Children  of  the  Abbey,"  "  Mangnall's  Ques- 
tions," "  The  Olney  Hymns,"  and  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  ;"  books  which  Sally  had  known  and  read 
years  before,  and  she  knew  of  no  additions  to  litera- 
ture. The  best  fly  Jonas  could  procure  on  the  mar- 
ket-day was  at  the  Woodvilles'  door  at  the  appointed 
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hour,  with  Sally  seated  triumphantly  on  the  box,  with 
a  large  market-basket  by  her  side.  Ethel  insisted, 
however,  on  her  descending  from  her  elevation  and 
taking  her  seat  inside ;  to  which  Sally  strenuously 
objected,  because  she  was  not  a  "  born  lady."  How- 
ever, Ethel  was  firm  ;  and  Sally,  extremely  excited  and 
elated  by  the  honour,  entered  after  her  young  ladies. 

At  length  Hedgerow  Farm  was  reached,  and  Ethel 
and  Minnie  alighted  in  the  farm -yard  among  a  tribe 
of  Chittaprats,  Bantams,  Cochins,  and  Polish  fowls, 
which  flew  away  in  all  directions  at  being  so  dis- 
turbed. A  little  antique  figure  was  throwing  corn 
among  them,  and  who,  as  much  startled  as  the  fowls, 
left  her  basket  and  ran  away,  too. 

"  You  come  back  this  minute,  Zeruiah  !"  shouted 
Sally,  indignantly.  The  child  slowly  returned  with 
her  apron  in  her  mouth.  Sally  pulled  it  out  without 
ceremony. 

"  For  shame  of  thyself,  Zerry  !  running  away  from 
Miss  Hethel.  Look  up,  will  ye  !  Did  ye  ever  see  a 
beautifuller  lady  ?  and  for  you  to  run  away  from 
her!" 

The  child  cast  a  nervous  glance  at  Ethel,  who 
said,  kindly,  "  Oh,  you  will  not  do  so  again  ;  we  shall 
soon  be  very  good  friends,  I  know.  Who  is  she, 
Sally?" 

"  She  never  had  neither  father  nor  mother.  She's 
like  what  as  is  called  a  horphan  !  I  mun  tell  you  about 
her  sometime,"  said  Sally,  impressively. 

"  Now  you  go  feed  them  fowls  again,  and  mind 
and  set  'urn  a  better  example  nor  running  away  when 
ladies  comes,"  continued  Sally  to  the  child,  handing 
her  the  basket  of  corn. 

Ethel  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  grotesque 
figure  of  the   child,  who  was  dressed  (though  only 
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seven  years  old)  in  Sally's  costume,  long  frocks  and 
stockings,  apron  and  bib,  and  shoes  likewise,  after 
Sally's  own  pattern. 

"  What  for  does  she  wear  frocks  like  you,  and 
have  aprons  instead  of  pinafores,  Sally  ?  I  haven't 
things  like  Ethy's,"  said  Minnie,  in  wonder. 

"  For  cause,  Miss  Minnie,  you're  a  little  lady,  and 
hasn't  to  work ;  and  it's  all  very  well  for  the  likes  o' 
you  to  wear  frocks  hup  to  your  knees,  and  bits  o' 
socks,  and  pinnies  as  doesn't  cover  your  frock  skirt  a 
bit.  But  for  them  as  has  to  work  there's  a  deal  o' 
difference,"  said  Sally,  gravely. 

Minnie  was  not  enlightened.  Ethel  had  just  turned 
to  pay  the  cabman,  who  had  been  watering  his  horse, 
when  Sally  sprung  forward  from  Minnie. 

"  That's  what  as  you're  never  agoing  to  do  i'  my 
yard,  Miss  Hethel,"  she  said,  taking  an  enormous 
wash-leather  bag  (called  by  her  a  purse),  and  extend- 
ing the  fare  to  the  man. 

"  Indeed,  Sally,  I  cannot  allow  it.  I  must  repay 
you." 

"  Indeed,  I'se  not  going  to  be  hinsulted  by  such  a 
thing.  Come  you  in  and  have  done,  pray,  Miss 
Hethel,"  said  Sally,  leading  the  way  into  a  large 
kitchen.  Here  was  a  bright  blazing  fire,  a  clean 
sanded  floor,  with  oat-cake  and  bacon  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  and  a  variety  of  bright  tins  decorating  the 
wall. 

Minnie  was  at  home  in  an  instant ;  and  wild 
with  delight,  began  to  rummage  into  cupboards,  and 
play  with  the  cat,  whose  back  she  stroked  the  wrong 
way,  greatly  to  its  discomfort  and  wounded  dignity, 
while  Ethel  admired  the  general  appearance,  and 
complimented  Sally. 

"  This  here  isn't  a  lady's  place  !     Come  in  here, 
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Miss  Hethel,  please,"  she  said,  opening  the  parlour 
door,  and  gently  pushing  Ethel  in. 

Ethel  was  suitably  impressed  by  its  appearance. 
The  room  had  a  most  elaborate  paper,  composed  of  blue, 
red,  and  green,  and  Sally's  pictures  figured  on  it  in 
bright  array.  The  carpet  certainly,  as  regarded  taste, 
was  precisely  the  colour  it  ought  not  to  have  been, 
to  match  the  paper,  since  it  was  of  yellow,  scarlet,  and 
purple,  combined,  in  huge  masses  of  flowers,  the  reality 
of  which  certainly  never  existed.  A  round  table  was 
in  the  centre,  with  the  new  orange-and-brown  cloth 
on  it ;  imitation  mahogany  chairs,  and  a  hearthrug 
made  of  strips  of  black,  scarlet,  and  white  cloth, 
completed  the  furniture.  The  chimneypiece  orna- 
ments deserved  observation,  too.  There  was  a  large 
piece  of  china-work,  of  another  pair  of  lovers  parting, 
two  little  brass  candlesticks,  two  small  card-board 
houses,  and  two  old  china  cups  without  handles. 
Just  above  was  a  large  piece  of  work  framed,  repre- 
senting two  extraordinary  figures  in  hats  with  feathers, 
and  some  letters  embroidered  beneath  told  that  they 
were  the  likenesses  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  her  daughter  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  that  they  were  the  work  of  Naomi 
Boothe,  aged  20,  and  done  in  the  year  1810.  Whether 
any  of  the  royal  family  would  have  recognised  the 
likenesses  if  presented  for  their  inspection,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say. 

"  Now,"  said  Sally,  with  agitated  hospitality,  "  sit 
you  down  and  get  warmed.  Miss  Minnie,  come  here 
and  let  me  take  them  rabbit  skins  off,"  alluding  to 
Minnie's  ermine  victorine. 

Minnie,  who  knew  Sally's  handling  by  experience, 
lingered  a  little. 

"  Come,  that's  a  good  girl,  and  you'se  have  some 
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paste  to-morrow,  when  I  bake,  and  some  cream  and 
purserve  for  your  tea." 

Minnie  hesitated  no  longer,  and  endured  Sally's 
rough  treatment  with  great  patience. 

"Now,  Miss  Hethel,  will  you  go  up-stairs  and  put 
your  things  off,  and  I'll  have  t'  tea  in,  in  a  jiffey. 
Deborah !"  (shouting  loudly,  and  bringing  a  stout  red- 
faced  young  woman  to  the  door),  "  you  set  t'  kettle  on, 
and  be  sharp ;  none  o'  your  dawdles  now." 

Deborah  vanished,  and  Ethel  and  Minnie  followed 
Sally  up-stairs  to  a  small  comfortable  bed-room,  the 
window  of  which  looked  into  the  garden,  and  com- 
manded a  fine  view  of  the  country.  Ethel  paused 
before  it,  after  Sally  had  left  her,  and  tears  gathered 
thickly  in  her  eyes.  The  very  last  time  she  had  been 
at  Sawley,  Herbert  had  been  with  her ;  it  was  now 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  since.  Memories  of 
former  days  crowded  thickly  upon  her;  still  there  was 
hope  in  her  expression,  which  brightened  the  tears 
which  fell  from  her  eyes.  Minnie  crept  softly  up  to 
her  side,  and  looked  wistfully  in  her  face. 

"  Sissy,  dear,  what  for  do  you  cry  ?  Are  you  sorry 
to  come  here  to  see  Sally  ? " 

"  No,  dear  !  I  was  thinking  about  something  else." 

"But  don't  be  sorry  now,  Ethy  !  we  can  cry  all 
day  long  at  home ;  we  have  too  much  sorry  there, 
when  mamma's  so  cross :  do  be  glad  at  Sally's," 

This  argument  was  irresistible.     Ethel  smiled. 

"  Yes  darling,  so  I  will  ;  and  we  must  be  quick,  or 
Sally  will  be  waiting." 

And  Ethel  employed  herself  in  placing  their  things 
in  a  large  oak  chest.  When  this  was  done,  Sally  came 
up  to  say  tea  was  ready. 

"  Sally,  are  they  building  there  ?  "  inquired  Ethel, 
directing  her  attention  to  the  window. 
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"  Yes,  for  sure,  a  bran  new  church !  A  church 
which  is  to  shame  all  others  i'  t'  country.  It'll  cost  a 
sight  o'  money,  many  a  thousand.  But  Jonas  reckons 
to  know  a  deal  more  nor  me  about  it ;  you  mun  talk  to 
him." 

"And  who  is  building  it?"  inquired  Ethel,  a  thrill 
passing  over  her  as  she  thought  of  her  advice  to  Ray- 
mond, about  building  a  church  on  that  very  site. 

"  It's  like  a  mystery.  Not  a  body  knows.  There's  a 
gentleman,  a  clergyman,  as  comes  frae  London  to  look 
after  t'  work ;  a  real  fine  fellow,  and  he  hallus  lodges 
here  when  he  comes.  Mayhap  he'll  come  while  ye're 
here  —  it's  about  his  time  —  and  then  ye'll  hear  a  deal 
about  it.  There's  two  hother  gentlemen  comes  with 
him  sometimes ;  but  they  never  come  here,  they  go 
back  in  a  few  hours  hallus.  But  come  down  and  get 
ye're  tea,  never  heed  t'  church  now,"  said  Sally,  hur- 
rying the  interested  Ethel  down-stairs. 

Such  a  tea  as  there  was  !  the  table  groaned  under 
its  weight.  Ham- rashers  and  eggs,  beef-steaks,  pre- 
serves, queen  cakes,  muffins,  crumpets,  &c.  &c,  were 
heaped  upon  it,  until  there  was  hardly  room  to  place  a 
cup  and  saucer. 

No  persuasion  could  induce  Sally  to  partake  with 
her  guests.  She  "were  not  a  born  lady,"  and  should 
stand  and  pour  out  tea  for  them,  and  think  herself 
honoured  by  doing  so  ;  but  she  would  never  consent  to 
sit  down  with  them,  neither  would  Jonas — he  would  be 
ashamed  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  And  so  Ethel  and 
Minnie  sat  down  with  good  appetites  to  do  justice  to 
the  excellent  repast  provided.  This,  however,  they 
could  not  manage  to  Sally's  satisfaction,  who  would 
feign  have  had  the  table  cleared ;  but  it  was  found 
impossible,  and  Sally  was  obliged  to  content  herself 
by  hoping  they  would  improve  by  change  of  air. 
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The  red-faced  Deborah  having  cleared  the  things 
away,  Jonas,  at  Ethel's  request,  was  invited  to  come 
in,  as  she  was  very  anxious  to  hear  more  about  the 
new  church. 

Jonas  looked  dreadfully  uncomfortable,  "  fair 
danted,"  *  as  Sally  said,  and  took  a  seat  near  the  door, 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  chair,  his  face  glowing  with 
confusion,  and  twisting  his  thumbs  about  most  indefati- 
gably.  Ethel,  however,  soon  put  him  at  his  ease,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  him  to  take  a  seat  nearer  the  fire, 
and  in  a  little  while  her  gentle  condescension  had  quite 
opened  Jonas's  heart,  and  he  talked  freely. 

"  Now,  tell  Miss  Hethel  how  many  thousands  that 
ere  church  and  parsonage  is  to  cost.  Mr.  Lurrin  telled 
ye,  Jonas,"  said  Sally. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Lurrin  ?"  inquired  Ethel. 

"  He's  a  parson,  ma'm,  as  comes  here  to  look  after 
the  building!  He  hallus  stops  here  all  night;  he's  a 
rare  nice  gentleman.  I  wish  he  might  come  while 
you're  here,  ma'm,"  said  Jonas. 

"  And  how  much  is  it  to  cost?" 

"  Twelve  thousand  pounds,  plump !  There's  t' 
church  and  parson's  house,  and  a  school  besides.  It's 
a  rare  thing  for  Sawley,  ma'm." 

"  It  is,  indeed  !  And  does  the  clergyman  tell  you 
who  the  gentleman  is,  that  is  building  this?"  inquired 
Ethel,  with  intense  interest. 

"  No,  ma'm !  He  say  when  I  ask  him,  his  friend 
did  not  like  wish  it  to  be  knowed  at  present  ;  but  it 
don't  mean  who's  t'  builder,  ma'm.  He's  a  man  as  is  a 
Christian,  and  we'se  have  a  right  good  minister,  not 
one  like  Mr.  Marten." 

"  And  why  don't  you  like  Mr.  Marten?" 

*  Terrified. 
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"  Why,  you  see,  ma'm,  it's  just  this  here — he's  one 
o'  them what  do  you  call  'um,  Sally?" 

"  Pusseyites!"  replied  Sally,  indignantly. 

"Yes,  Pusseyites!"  responded  Jonas,  after  his 
oracle.  "  Ye  see,  ma'm,"  continued  Jonas,  waxing  warm 
on  the  subject,  "  I'm  like  a  plain  man,  and  a  hignorant 
one  ;  and  it  suits  me  to  have  a  plain  Gospel.  That's 
right,  isn't  it,  ma'm  ?" 

"  Certainly !  But  go  on  ;  what  does  Mr.  Marten  say 
that  isn't  plain?  But  first  I  must  tell  you,  that  Mr. 
Marten  is  not  a  Pusseyite  but  a  Puseyite  :  people  who 
hold  certain  views  have  been  called  by  the  name,  be- 
cause a  Dr.  Pusey  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who 
brought  such  doctrines  prominently  before  the  public. 
It  is  a  pity  that  people  should  call  them  by  the  name, 
but  this,  of  course,  is  not  our  fault.  Now  go  on,  Jonas, 
please." 

"  Well,  ma'm,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  boldness 
and  set  me  right :  I  want  to  learn  what's  t'  truth,  and 
ye'll  happen  help  me.  Ye  see,  there's  a  deal  of  things 
said  in  Mr.  Marten's  sermons  about  'regeneration.' 
Now  it's  a  hard  word,  but  I  like  understands  it  to  mean 
being  'born  again  frae  sin.'  Now,  our  parson  says 
ut  baptism  takes  away  sins,  that  t'  water  like  cleanses 
'um.  Now,  ma'm,  I  read  i'  t'  Bible,  that  Jesus  Christ 
said,  we  mun  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit. 
I've  studied  a  deal  on  it,  and  I  think  it  seems  to  me 
plain  that  t'  water  is  only  t'  outward  part,  but  that 
there's  an  inward  thing,  and  that  everybody  doesn't 
become  born  again  frae  sin ;  because  we  know  as 
how  there's  more  people  as  does  sin  after  baptism 
nor  them  as  does  not ;  and  I  cannot  see  how  they 
can  talk  about  being  free  frae  sin,  when  they  see 
like  plain  they  isn't.  I  asked  Mr.  Marten  to  tell  me 
how  it  could  be,  and  he  said  I  ought  not  to  doubt 
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anything  as  the  Church  said  was  right;  that  t' Prayer- 
book  said  people  was  regenerated,  and  that  ought  to 
do  for  me.  I  didn't  like,  you  know,  ma'm,  to  say  any 
more,  only  I  thought  as  how  there  might  be  something 
different  meant  by  it  ;  happen  you  can  tell  me?" 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  Jonas  ;  but  I  think  it  is  not 
a  subject  on  which  we  need  perplex  ourselves.  I  am 
not  competent  to  give  you  an  opinion,  I  can  only  tell 
you  what  I  think  myself.  In  the  Catechism  we  learn 
that  a  sacrament  has  two  parts  in  it,  the  outward  sign 
and  the  inward  grace.  Water  in  baptism,  therefore, 
is  the  outward  sign,  and  in  itself  cannot  convey  grace; 
but  the  inward  part  is  that  by  which  we  may  be 
cleansed  from  sin.  If,  therefore,  parents  bring  their 
children  in  faith,  with  earnest  prayer  to  God,  I  doubt 
not  a  blessing  will  be  given  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
where  there  is  no  prayer  of  faith,  I  do  not  see  how  a 
blessing  can  be  expected  on  the  child.  But,  at  all 
events,  we  must  feel  that  baptism  has  been  appointed 
by  Christ  as  a  means  of  grace,  and  that  it  is  the  sign 
of  being  admitted  into  his  Church.  As  such  we  must 
ever  regard  it  as  of  great  consequence;  but  still  we 
must  be  careful  in  viewing  the  outward  sign,  not  to 
give  to  it  the  importance  of  that  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  can  alone  accomplish:  and  we  cannot  say  when 
or  how  that  Spirit  enters  the  heart,  it  may  be  in 
baptism  or  at  an  after-period.  As  we  cannot  see  the 
wind,  but  only  feel  its  effects,,  so  can  we  in  this  case 
only  judge  by  the  fruits  which  are  produced ;  and 
when  we  see  those  who  have  been  baptized  living  a 
life  of  sin,  we  cannot  believe  that  they  have  been  the 
subjects  of  regenerating  grace.  Do  you  understand 
me?" 

"  Yes,  ma'm,  I  think  so,"  replied  Jonas,  thought- 
fully. 
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"  I  wonder  you  have  never  asked  the  clergyman 
who  comes  here  about  it.  He  would  explain  it  to  you, 
I  should  think." 

"  You  see,  ma'm,  I  didn't  like  for  to  say  aught  as 
might  speak  against  Mr.  Marten, —  and  it  maybe 
would,  if  I  telled  him  these  things." 

"  I  see  !  Yes,  it  is  better  not,  perhaps.  Only 
you  might  ask  him  without  mentioning  Mr.  Marten. 
Then,  is  there  anything  else  you  do  not  understand?" 

"  A  deal  o'  things,  ma'm.  Only  ye  know,  maybe, 
it's  my  hignorance.  There's  a  deal  o'  crosses,  and 
lile*  pictors,  and  turning,  and  bowing,  and  big  wax 
candles  on  what  they  call  a  haltar.  Now  I  thought 
as  how  a  haltar  was  a  thing  to  offer  sacrifices  on;  and 
I  says,  it's  like  imitating  t'  Roman  Catholics,  and  i' 
my  mind  it's  a  pity  to  do  anythink  like  them.  Well, 
then  there's  service  every  morning  at  seven  o'clock. 
Now  there's  no  harm  i'  that,  ma'm ;  only  when 
people  has  their  work  to  do  they  cannot  like  attend, 
and  there's  never  no  one  goes  but  t'  parson,  verger, 
and  two  old  women,  as  I  knows  of,  and  I  think,  maybe, 
if  Mr.  Marten  read  'urn  a  chapter  i'  the  Bible  at  home 
it  would  be  as  well;  only  one  mustn't  judge,  ma'm. 
Then  there's  a  deal  o'  saints'  days,  and  fastings,  and 
them  sorts  o'  things;  and  of  a  Sunday  we  hear  a  deal 
more  about  £  saints  nor  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  more 
about  our  own  works  nor  the  Saviour's  blood"  said 
Jonas. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Jonas.  If  Christ  is  not 
preached,  there  can  be  no  good  result,"  said  Ethel, 
gravely. 

"No,  ma'm,  I  sure  of  that.  I  want  a  free 
salvation  preaching  through  Jesus  Christ, — for  that 

*  Little. 
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is  how  we  must  be  saved.  But  Mr.  Marten  doesn't 
seem  to  like  to  tell  us  a  deal  that  t'  Bible  does,  and  he 
talks  about  things  being  hard  to  hunderstand  in  it. 
Now  I  always  thinks  there's  a  deal  more  for  us  un- 
learn'd  folks  t'  hunderstand  in  it,  nor  iv  all  those 
pictors,  crosses,  and  such  things." 

"  No  doubt  there  is.  '  The  wayfaring  man,  though 
a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein.'  All  that  is  necessary  for 
our  salvation,  Jonas,  is  written  so  plain  that  he  that 
runs  may  read  it.  Keep  to  the  Bible,  and  in  earnest 
prayer  for  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  you,  and  you 
will  be  led  into  all  truth." 

"  Yes,  ma'm,  I  will.  But  it's  hard  to  go  and  hear 
such  things  preached  about.  I  oftens  thinks  I'll  go 
to  t'  Methodies,  only  I  dunnot  like  to  leave  t'  church 
where  I've  gone  so  long ;  but  what  would  you  do, 
ma'm  ?  " 

"It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  and  one  on 
which  I  feel  myself  too  inexperienced  to  give  an 
opinion.  But  you  need  never  fear  being  directed 
right  if  you  ask  God  to  give  you  his  Holy  Spirit  for 
your  guide." 

"  I  couldn't  for  like  no  way  to  leave  t'  Church. 
T'  Methodies  hasn't  such  grand  prayers  as  ours  is," 
said  Sally. 

"  There  you  are  indeed  right,  Sally.  There  is  no 
form  of  prayer  like  it.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  I 
should  be  grieved  for  any  one  to  leave  the  Church; 
only  I  dare  not  say  positively,  that  if  Jonas  feels  he  is 
gaining  only  harm  by  remaining  to  hear  the  preaching 
at  this  church,  that  it  is  right  for  him  to  continue 
there.  I  should  advise  him  to  consult  Mr.  Lurrin 
(I  think  you  called  him)  when  he  next  comes  ;  and 
meanwhile,  is  there  no  other  church  near  that  you 
could  attend  ?  " 
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"  Thornton  is  t'  nearest,  and  it's  near  four  mile  off. 
But  I'll  make  bold  to  ask  Mr.  Lurrin's  advice,"  replied 
Jonas. 

"I  hope  the  new  church  will  soon  be  finished. 
How  long  will  it  be,  do  you  think,  before  it  is  ready 
for  consecration  ?" 

"  Aboon  a  year,  ma'm.  I  hope  ye'll  be  able  to 
come  to  t'  opening,  Miss,"  said  Jonas. 

"  Thank  you.  I  should  like  to  be  here  very  much, 
indeed.  Now,  Minnie,  you  must  come  to  bed,"  said 
Ethel,  rising,  and  leading  her  little  sister  away. 

"  What  a  pity,"  sighed  Ethel  to  herself,  "  that  the 
atonement  of  Christ  should  be  preached  with  reserve, 
and  that  such  forms  and  ceremonies  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  bewilderment  of  the  ignorant,  a  snare  to 
entangle  them  in  that  yoke  of  bondage  to  the  law 
which  Christ  has  for  ever  abolished  by  his  once 
offering  himself  to  free  his  people!  Oh,  that  that 
glorious  liberty  should  be  restricted !  May  God 
grant  that  such  error  may  not  gain  ground  in  our  own 
beloved  Church  ! " 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Thy  neighbour  ?  'tis  the  heart  bereft 
Of  every  earthly  gem ; 
Widow  and  orphan,  helpless  left, 
Go  thou  and  shelter  them." — Anon. 

When  Ethel  returned  to  Sally  and  Jonas  she  found 
little  Zeruiah  seated  on  her  adopted  father's  knee,  and 
talking  very  fast. 

Ethel  could  not  help  admiring  the  merry  blue  eyes 
and  flaxen  hair  of  the  child,  notwithstanding  the  prim 
figure  she  appeared  in  such  old-fashioned  clothes. 

"  Do  tell  me  who  Zeruiah  is,  Sally,"  said  Ethel, 
laying  her  hand  on  the  child's  head. 

"  It's  like  rather  a  long  story  ;  howsomever,  you'se 
hear  it.  You  see,  when  Jonas  got  me  to  wed  him,  I 
thought  I  could  be  useful  to  his  old  mother,  who  was 
bed-  fast.  But  after  we'd  been  wed  happen  six  months, 
she  died.  After  she  were  gone,  I  like  felt  lonesome 
like ;  and  it  were  hay-time,  and  all  on  'um  went  out 
to  work  but  me ;  and  I'd  nowt  but  t'  men's  victuals  to 
purvide,  and  chickens  to  feed.  I  growed  very  tired 
o'  being  by  myself  (for  cats  and  fowls  isn't  like  com- 
panions, after  all).  I  were  fast,  too,  for  summut  to 
love.  So  one  day  it  pops  into  my  head,  it  would  be 
a  rare  thing  to  have  a  child  to  mind !  So  when  Jonas 
come  home  from  his  work,  says  I,  '  Jonas,' — '  Yes,' 
says  he ;  '  in  course  you  know  it's  out  of  t'  question 
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as  how  we  should  ever  have  any  children  ;  but  I've  like 
taken  a  fancy  for  having  one  to  mind,  though.'  '  Well,' 
says  he,  '  and  how  may  that  be?'  '  Just  this  here,' 
says  I.  '  When  ye  go  to  Carysford  market  to- 
morrow, just  run  up  to  t'  bastille,*  and  pick  out 
among  t'  childer  there  t'  nicest  as  ye  can  find.'  '  Lad 
or  lass?'  says  he.  '  A  girl,  for  sure,'  says  I,  right 
sharp.  '  I'se  not  agoing  to  have  a  great  romping  tom- 
boy in  t'  house.  You  mon  look  out  for  a  nice,  quiet 
lile  lass,  and  as  like  Miss  Minnie  as  you  can  find,  if 
please.'  '  I'll  try,'  says  Jonas ;  for  he's  hallus  very 
obleeging,  you  know.  Well,  t'  next  night,  as  ye'll 
believe,  Miss  Hethel,  I  watched  right  anxiously  for 
Jonas  coming  home ;  and  when  I  see'd  t'  carts  in  t' 
distance,  my  heart  fair  jumped  up  and  down  wi' 
hanxiety.  It's  like  a  serious  thing  to  'dopt  a  child, 
you  know.  When  they  stopped,  Jonas  lifted  out 
Zerry,  lapped  up  i'  my  old  shawl ;  I  almost  trem- 
meled  when  I  took  her.  I  were  a  bit  disappointed 
when  I  see'd  she'd  yallor  hair  and  blue  heyes,  in- 
stead o'  black,  like  Miss  Minnie's  ;  howsomever, 
Jonas  telled  me  her  hair  could  be  dyed,  if  need  be. 
But  now  I'se  like  accustomed  to  it,  and  don't  mind. 
Jonas  said  there  wern't  one  child  a  bit  like  Miss 
Minnie,  so  he  brought  the  bonniest-looking  he  could. 
Poor  lile  thing!"  said  Sally,  patting  Zeruiah  on  the 
back,  "  she's  like  a  queer  history.  She'd  been  left 
at  t'  door  of  t'  bastille  when  she  were  a  little  'un,  and 
nobody  ever  knewed  where  she  came  from ;  but  they 
thought  she  like  belonged  to  t'  better  folks ;  she  were 
never  rude  or  vulgar,  like  t'  others  was.  I've  taken 
quite  to  her,  and  it's  like  a  pleasure  to  me  to  have 
her ;  and  if  she's  only  a  good  girl,  she's  never  want 

*  The  name  in  some  parts  of  the  North  for  a  workhouse. 
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for  nothink,  so  long  as  Jonas  or  me  can  purvicle 
it." 

Zeruiah  hid  her  little  rosy  face  in  her  adopted 
father's  breast  as  Sally  concluded, — 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  very  kind  of  you  both  to  take 
the  poor  little  child  in.  You  will  not  have  to  repent 
doing  the  kind  act.  And  Zeruiah  will  try  to  be  a 
good  little  girl,  and  be  a  comfort  to  you  ;  will  you 
not,  dear?"  said  Ethel,  kindly. 

A  faint  little  "  Yes,  ma'm,"  came  from  Zeruiah. 

"  You  see  she's  got  a  huncommon  name,  Miss 
Hethel.  It's  a  favourite  of  mine,  because  it  was  my 
mother's ;  we've  given  it  to  her,  ye  see :  at  t'  bastille 
they  called  her  Polly,"  said  Sally. 

"  I  do  not  much  like  the  name  of  Zeruiah.  It 
sounds  too  much  like  a  man's  name,"  said  Ethel. 

"  But  it  isn't,  though,  ma'm.  There  was  a  woman 
i'  Scripture  called  so  —  David's  sister,"  said  Jonas, 
humbly. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  now.  I  remember  when  I 
was  a  little  girl  a  question  was  asked,  *  What  rela- 
tion was  Zeruiah  to  Zeruiah's  sons  ? '  I  said,  father, 
of  course ;  until  I  was  shown  the  passage  about  her 
in  the  Bible." 

"  Like  enough  you  would,  ma'm.  But  Sally  and 
me  knew  it  must  be  a  woman's  name,  wi'  her  mother 
being  called  by  it ;  and  we  sought  our  old  Bible 
through  while  we  found  it.  Ye  see,  though  it  has  a 
long  sound,  it's  none  like  a  grand  name ;  t'  Scriptors 
never  has  grand  names.  I'm  out  o'  love  wi'  'urn. 
Now,  there's  Nelly  Jackson  near  here ;  she's  called 
her  babby  '  Seriphina,"  and  I  telled  her  it  weren't 
for  poor  folks  to  be  after  giving  angels'  names  to 
human  creatures.  I  can't  abide  fine  names,  nor  fine 
talk,  except  for  born  gentry ;  else  I  would  have  liked 
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to  have  called  Zerry,  Hethel ;  but  she's  none  fit  to 
bear  you're  name,  Miss,"  said  Jonas,  crimsoning  at 
the  thought. 

"  So  think  I,  Jonas.  And  for  fine  talking,  for 
all  I've  lived  i'  gentlemen's  families  for  near  forty 
years,  I  never  did  talk  grand.  It  doesn't  become 
folks  like  us  to  be  after  himitating  their  betters,"  said 
Sally. 

Ethel  smiled,  and  was  going  to  reply,  when 
Deborah  walked  into  the  room,  followed  by  a  gentle- 
man. 

"Ay,  Mr.  Lurrin!"  exclaimed  Sally,  joyfully. 
"  I'se  very  glad  to  see  you,   I  sure." 

"  Can  you  take  me  in  conveniently,  Mrs.  Boothe  ? 
I  can  easily  go  to  the  inn  to  sleep.  Don't  incommode 
yourself  for  me,"  said  the  clergyman,  kindly. 

"  We've  plenty  o'  room,  sir,"  replied  Sally  and 
Jonas,  in  a  breath. 

Ethel  quietly  resumed  her  seat  during  this  con- 
versation, when   Sally  turned  round  and  said, — 

"  Miss  Hethel,  this  is  t'  gentleman  as  looks  at  t' 
church  ;  you'll  hear  all  about  it,  now." 

Thus  introduced,  Ethel  and  the  clergyman  bowed 
to  each  other,  and  the  latter  took  a  seat  by  her. 

Ethel  could  not  help  being  pleased  by  his  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  which  was  highly  prepossessing 
and  gentlemanly,  and  bespoke  him  accustomed  to 
mingle  in  good  society,  and  yet  well  able  to  please 
and  gain  the  respect  of  those  beneath  him  by  his 
affability.  Sally  bustled  out  to  see  about  a  bed-room 
being  prepared,  and  to  send  in  the  supper;  and  cer- 
tainly when  Deborah,  with  a  face  purple  from  exer- 
tion, appeared  staggering  under  the  weight  of  three 
trays  in  succession,  Ethel  did  feel  glad  a  stranger 
had  come,  or  her  attempt  must,  indeed,  have  been 
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feeble  to  do  justice  to  the  extraordinary  provision 
made  by  Sally  for  supper. 

Meanwhile,  having  talked  a  little  to  the  clergy- 
man, Jonas  turned  to  Ethel,  and  began  a  conversa- 
tion in  such  a  pleasant  easy  manner,  that  Ethel  felt 
very  glad  he  had  come  when  she  was  at  Hedgerow. 

After  supper  was  over,  and  the  things  taken  away, 
the  farming  men  and  rosy-faced  Deborah  came  in, 
and  the  clergyman  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  in  a 
remarkably  distinct,  impressive  manner,  and  after- 
wards offered  up  a  prayer,  soon  after  which  all  retired 
to  rest.  Next  morning  Sally,  without  hesitation, 
mentioned  Ethel's  interest  in  the  church  to  their  new 
guest,  and  that  she  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  it. 
"  Mr.  Lurrin "  at  once  asked  if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  have  her  company,  and  to  show  her  how  the  work 
was  progressing.  Ethel,  however,  fearing  to  interrupt 
his  business,  declined  accompanying  him  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  agreed  to  go  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
assured  her  he  should  be  quite  at  liberty,  and  glad  to 
give  her  all  the  information  he  could. 

The  clergyman  went  out  soon  after  breakfast,  and 
Minnie  visited  the  kitchen  with  Sally,  to  be  taught  to 
mould  babies  in  paste  by  Zerry,  and  Ethel  was  left 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  parlour.  Her  first 
act  was  always  reading  the  lessons  for  the  day,  and 
praying  over  them  that  the  truths  there  read  might 
be  impressed  deeply  on  her  heart,  feeling  as  she  did 
that  no  blessing  can  be  expected  where  the  word  of 
God  is  not  read  prayerfully.  And  oh  !  what  a  blessed 
season  Ethel  ever  found  this  half  hour  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  communion  with  God ! 
How  it  armed  her  for  the  struggles  and  trials  of  the 
coming  day,  and  how  much  more  fitted  was  she  to 
bear  with  her  imperious  step-mother    or   her   stern, 
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cold  father.  Would  that  all  would  try  this  blessed 
study  before  they  begin  the  duties  of  the  day!  How 
it  would  lighten  every  burden,  and  furnish  subjects 
for  meditation  when  engaged  in  ordinary  business ! 

After  Ethel  had  finished  this  occupation,  she  could 
not  resist  a  few  moments'  thought  on  the  state  of  affairs 
at  home.  It  seemed  so  delightful  to  her  to  be  at  rest, 
free  from  disagreeable  duties,  and  from  the  harsh 
treatment  of  Mrs.  Woodville.  It  was  so  seldom  she 
was  permitted  to  be  alone  without  some  unpleasant 
remark  being  made,  or  Minnie  being  punished  during 
her  absence.  But  one  thing  had  particularly  troubled 
her  lately,  and  which  she  dreaded  to  think  of — 
the  growing  disunion  between  her  father  and  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Woodville's  haughty  temper  and  domi- 
neering manners  had  long  before  appeared,  now  that 
there  was  no  need  to  suppress  them,  and  this  was 
evidently  extremely  irksome  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Wood- 
ville, who  would  not  brook  the  slightest  contra- 
diction, and  whose  temper  was  unrestrained  and  im- 
petuous. Ethel  had  observed,  with  deep  regret,  the 
change  which  seemed  coming  over  her  father  in  con- 
sequence. He  was  far  less  watchful  over  his  conduct, 
and  seemed  much  inclined  to  intemperance;  this  made 
him  extremely  irritable  and  violent  at  times — not  to 
her  or  Minnie  (so  much  as  to  his  wife),  because  they 
never  provoked  him.  He  now  frequently  spent  the 
evening  from  home,  no  one  seemed  to  know  where;  and 
when  he  returned  he  was  generally  much  excited,  and 
often  more  than  half  intoxicated.  Then  Mrs.  Wood- 
ville would  fly  into  a  towering  passion,  and  irritate 
him  beyond  endurance,  until  most  unhappy  scenes 
would  sometimes  ensue.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
unhappy  aspect  of  affairs  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Wood- 
ville was  more  gentle  to  Ethel  and  Minnie  than  for- 
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merly;  not  that  any  affection  was  shown  them,  but 
he  never  would  decide  against  them  when  his  wife 
complained.  This  was  one  great  point  gained,  and 
Ethel  felt  thankful  for  it.  Her  father  noticed  his 
wife's  injustice,  and  would  not  countenance  it,  though 
he  did  not  protect  them  from  it. 

It  is  strange  how  readily  some  people  can  see  in- 
justice done  to  others,  but  never  perceive  their  own  un- 
kindness  to  those  around  them.  For  years  Mr.  Wood- 
ville  had  goaded  and  ridiculed  Ethel's  mother,  which 
she  had  borne  both  patiently  and  silently,  and  yet  he 
had  never  seen  his  harshness  towards  her  in  the  light 
he  viewed  his  second  wife's  conduct  to  his  daughters. 
This  drew  him  more  towards  Ethel.  He  now  liked 
her  better  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  He  was  not 
blind  (though  he  seemed  to  be)  to  all  her  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive attentions  to  him ;  her  dutiful  conduct, 
and  her  thought  for  his  comfort,  and  her  mildness 
when  he  was  harsh  towards  her.  But  Ethel  did  not 
know  that  he  noticed  so  much,  she  was  only  glad  he 
allowed  her  to  wait  on  him  without  blaming  her 
for  it.  She  deeply  mourned  over  his  increased  reck- 
lessness and  blasphemous  language,  and  more  than  all, 
his  continued  hardness  with  regard  to  Laura.  Once 
or  twice  her  name  had  accidentally  been  mentioned, 
and  the  stern,  unforgiving  language  he  used,  cut  Ethel 
to  the  heart.  It  was  Mr.  Woodville's  glory  to  assert 
that,  when  once  really  offended,  he  never  forgave. 
He  literally  prided  himself  on  this  unscriptural  prin- 
ciple. He  believed  it  gave  him  the  character  of  firm- 
ness, and  exalted  him  in  the  estimation  of  people. 
But  it  made  Ethel  sad  when  she  thought  of  how  long 
it  might  be  before  she  might  ever  see  Laura  again, 
and  her  loving  heart  yearned  towards  her  sister. 
While  these  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  Sally 
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entered  with  a  letter  for  Ethel,  which,  on  opening, 
she  found  to  be  a  few  lines  written  by  Mr.  Bevan  for 
Miss  Hackett,  to  say  she  hoped  Ethel  would  come  and 
stay  with  her  in  as  short  time  as  she  could  after 
leaving  Sally,  and  inclosing  a  letter  which  she  had 
received  from  Laura.  Ethel  seized  it  eagerly.  A 
letter  from  her  sister  was  an  unusual  thing  now;  there 
was  a  passage  expressly  for  Ethel.  "  Tell  my  dear 
sister,"  wrote  Laura,  "  that  I  am  very  far  from  well ; 
I  feel  so  low  and  dispirited,  sometimes  I  sit  and  cry 
for  hours.  George  is  out  a  great  deal,  and  he  does 
not  cheer  me  when  he  is  at  home ;  he  says  I  am  dull 
and  complaining,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  am  alone 
for  hours  in  this  wretched,  dark  little  house ;  with 
the  incessant  sound  of  carts  in  the  street,  which  makes 
my  head  feel  so  dreadfully  confused,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  lie  on  the  sofa  all  day.  I  hope  dear  Ethel  will 
never  marry  without  thought,  as  I  have  done :  it  is, 
indeed,  a  thing  not  to  be  entered  upon  lightly.  I 
cannot  bear  to  write  more  now  ;  I  feel  so  weak  and 
dispirited,  and  like  Tennyson's  Marianna  I  can  say, 

'  I  am  aweary,  a-weary  !     I  would  that  I  were  dead ! ' " 

"  Poor  Laura ! "  said  Ethel,  as  tears  gathered 
thickly  in'  her  eyes  ;  "  at  least  my  life  is  not  so  miser- 
able as  hers.  Would  it  be  wrong  to  disobey  papa 
again,  and  write  to  her  and  comfort  her  ?" 

The  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted,  and 
Ethel  fetched  her  writing-case,  and  again  sat  down  to 
read  her  sister's  note  before  answering  it.  There  was 
a  subdued  tone  about  Laura's  letter,  which  spoke  of  a 
heart  softened  by  sorrow,  and  therefore  Ethel  felt  she 
would  be  more  ready  to  attend  to  words  of  cheering 
comfort,  which  may  be  gained  alone  from  the  Bible 
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and  the  consolations  of  religion.  Until  now,  Ethel 
had  hardly  comprehended  the  full  bitterness  of  her 
sister's  position.  She  had  been  married  little  more 
than  a  year,  and  already  her  husband  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  vow  "  to  love  and  to  cherish  in  sickness 
and  in  health  ; "  and  Laura  !  poor  Laura  !  who  never 
could  endure  being  left  alone,  who  had  so  few  re- 
sources in  herself,  was  for  hours  left  on  a  couch  of 
sickness,  and  in  a  dull  place  —  alone  amid  a  crowd,  as 
it  were.  The  thought  much  saddened  Ethel's  heart 
as  she  took  up  her  pen,  and  in  the  warm  language  of 
glowing  affection  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  sister, 
pointing  out  to  her  the  only  true  means  of  comfort, 
and  earnestly  intreating  her  to  make  a  friend  of  Him 
who  is  ever  ready  and  willing  to  help  his  children  in 
their  every  hour  of  need.  With  an  earnest  prayer 
that  this  letter  might  be  of  use,  Ethel  put  on  her 
walking-dress  and  set  out  to  take  it  herself  to  the 
post.  Having  to  pass  very  near  the  new  church, 
she  encountered  the  clergyman,  who  returned  with 
her  and  took  her  round  the  building.  He  seemed  de- 
lighted with  the  interest  Ethel  took  in  the  work,  and 
sent  for  the  plan  of  the  interior,  to  show  her  every- 
thing. Ethel  ventured  to  ask  a  few  particulars  re- 
specting the  builder  of  the  church,  for  a  suspicion  had 
arisen  in  her  mind,  of  which  she  could  not  divest 
herself.  But  the  clergyman  afforded  her  little  infor- 
mation on  the  point.  He  said  he  was  so  strictly 
bound  to  silence  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  give  her 
the  name  of  the  gentleman.  He  was  a  friend  of  his, 
a  man  of  the  highest  Christian  principle,  and  who,  in 
building  this  church,  earnestly  desired  to  remain  un- 
known, seeking  not  the  praise  of  men,  but  only  de- 
siring to  forward  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  poor 
in  that  district.      Ethel  longed  to  ask   one  question  : 
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"had  he  some  particular  interest  in  Sawley?"  but 
she  forbore  to  add  anything  more  on  the  subject. 

The  clergyman  left  Hedgerow  next  morning,  but 
not  before  Ethel's  quick  observation  had,  unknown  to 
him,  discovered  the  very  thing  he  so  much  desired  to 
keep  secret.  She  was  happy  to  find  that  Jonas  had 
consulted  him  on  his  doubts  about  leaving  the  church, 
and  that  "  Mr.  Lurrin"  had  told  him  by  no  means  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  that  if  he  found  he  was  really  gaining 
harm,  to  go  to  the  nearest  church  at  some  miles'  dis- 
tance ;  being  a  better  way  of  proceeding  than  en- 
tangling himself  among  the  unhappy  divisions  which 
exist  among  professing  Christians. 

The  remainder  of  Ethel's  visit  passed  as  pleasantly 
as  it  had  begun.  The  mornings  were  spent  in  walk- 
ing about  the  many  pretty  lanes  near  Sawley,  and  in 
teaching  Minnie  and  Zeruiah,  and  the  evenings  in 
conversations  with  Jonas  and  Sally  on  religious 
subjects  ;  and  she  was  really  sorry  when  the  week 
was  over  to  have  to  take  leave.  All  were  in  distress: 
Sally  sobbed  convulsively  at  parting,  and  Deborah 
hid  her  face  in  her  apron,  while  Minnie  and  Zeruiah 
cried  bitterly ;  and,  as  a  token  of  affection,  the  latter 
presented  Minnie  with  a  kitten,  which,  to  some  extent, 
alleviated  her  distress  at  leaving  Hedgerow. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Life  hath  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  saw  thee  last." —  Cowper. 

"  Thou  reed  o'er  which  the  storm  hath  passed,* 
Thou  shaken  with  the  wind ! 
On  one,  one  Friend,  thy  weakness  cast  — 
There  is  but  one  to  bind." — Mrs.  Hemans. 

"  To  dwell  in  peace,  with  home  affections  bound, 
To  know  the  sweetness  of  a  mother's  voice, 
To  feel  the  spirit  of  her  love  around, 
And  in  the  blessing  of  her  eye  rejoice 

No  more ! " 

Idem. 

Ethel  returned  to  Carysford,  feeling  in  better  spirits 
for  the  change  of  air,  and  looking  forward  with 
pleasure  to  a  week  to  be  spent  with  Miss  Hackett. 
There  was  a  letter  awaiting  her  from  Ada,  written  in 
the  highest  spirits.  Her  bridal  day  approached,  and 
no  fears  of  the  future  marred  her  happiness  as  she 
alluded  to  it,  and  gave  Ethel  a  description  of  the  pre- 
parations for  her  marriage,  and  of  the  delight  she 
should  have  in  looking  forward  to  receiving  her  friend 
in  her  new  home. 

All  this  was  very  cheering  to  Ethel,  but  there  was 
some  mystery  still  about  Raymond  which  puzzled  her. 
Ada  never  mentioned  him  •  but  she  checked  the 
thought  which  oppressed  her  of  his  forgetfulness,  and 
regained  that  peaceful  serenity  of  mind  of  which  she 
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had  enjoyed  so  much  during  the  last  few  months. 
The  week  spent  with  Miss  Hackett  passed  away  all 
too  quickly,  and  the  stern  realities  of  home  life  pressed 
upon  her  once  more.  Miss  Hackett  entreated  her  not 
to  return  home  again,  but  Ethel  felt  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  accede  to  her  father's  wishes  ;  and  so  long  as 
he  desired  her  to  remain  at  home  it  was  right  it  should 
be  so,  however  irksome  it  might  be. 

Mrs.  Woodville  received  Ethel,  as  she  expected, 
with  great  coldness.  She  was  indignant  at  her  for 
having  visiied  Sally  without  consulting  her,  and 
angry  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  find  fault 
about,  Ethel  had  taken  such  good  care  to  have  all 
things  in  the  exact  order  her  step-mother  liked.  But 
the  fortnight's  quiet  and  enjoyment,  though  they 
had  been  beneficial  to  Ethel's  health,  had  tended 
somewhat  to  throw  her  off  her  guard,  and,  con- 
sequently, her  patient  endurance  failed  her  for  the 
first  time.  Mrs.  Woodville,  after  venting  her  indig- 
nation on  Ethel,  and  receiving  no  reply,  indignantly 
turned,  and  seizing  from  Minnie's  hands  her  little 
kitten,  she  gave  it  to  the  servant,  and  ordered  her 
to  destroy  it  instantly;  she  would  allow  no  cats  in  her 
house.  Ethel's  cheek  glowed  with  suppressed  anger, 
and  her  eyes  almost  flashed,  when  she  saw  Mrs.  Wood- 
ville's  proceeding,  and  heard  her  darling  little  sister's 
piteous  cry,  "Oh,  E thy!  my  pussy!  my  pussy!  Zerry's 
little  pussy!  What  must  I  do?  My  dear,  dear  pussy! 
Save  it,  Ethy,  for  me  ! "  and  Minnie  clung  to  her  dress 
in  agony,  tears  streaming  down  her  little  face. 

Ethel  paused  a  second,  she  felt  unable  to  speak  at 
all,  her  indignation  so  deprived  her  of  utterance. 

"  I  think  I  can  answer  for  Minnie  not  troubling 
you  with  her  kitten,  if  you  will  allow  her  to  keep  it," 
said  Ethel,  as  calmly  as  she  could. 
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"  I  never  will  have  a  cat  in  the  house,  and  this 
shall  be  no  exception.  You  will  please  to  remember, 
Ethel,  that  I  am  mistress  here,  and  I  submit  to  no 
infringement  on  the  rules  I  choose  to  make." 

"  Had  I  known  such  was  your  wish,  Minnie 
should  not  have  brought  it  home  with  her.  But  I 
really  hope  you  will  not  have  it  put  to  death." 

Ethel  paused  ;  she  felt  her  temper  was  rising. 

"  Hannah,  why  do  you  wait  ?  Destroy  the 
kitten  at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Woodville,  without  heeding 
Ethel's  request. 

"  Give  the  kitten  to  me,  Hannah  ;  it  shall  not  be 
killed  ;  it  is  wanton  cruelty ! "  exclaimed  Ethel,  angrily, 
taking  it  from  the  servant's  arms.  "  Jane  can  take 
it  to  Miss  Hackett's  ;  she  will  take  care  of  it  for  you. 
Never  mind,  Minnie,  darling  ;  do  not  cry." 

"  Jane  shall  not  take  it,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wood- 
ville, furiously. 

"  We  will  not  discuss  the  point,  if  you  please.  I 
am  quite  sure  my  father  would  allow  me  to  act  as  I 
have  done  ;  and  I  think  the  extreme  cruelty  you 
have  shown,  and  your  unfeeling  conduct  to  Minnie, 
quite  justify  me  in  resisting  you,"  replied  Ethel, 
haughtily  moving  from  the  room  with  the  kitten  in 
her  arms. 

Harry  was  sitting  reading  in  the  dining-room 
when  Ethel  entered. 

"  Harry,  dear,  do  just  take  this  poor  little  thing 
to  Miss  Hackett's,  and  ask  her  to  keep  it  for  Minnie. 
It  is  to  be  killed  if  it  remains  here  any  longer,"  said 
Ethel. 

"  It's  too  much  like  mamma  herself  to  be  liked ! 
It  has  claws,  and  might  interfere  with  hers,"  said 
Harry,  good-humouredly,  taking  the  kitten  unceremo- 
niously from  Ethel,  and  putting  on  his  cap,  disappeared 
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up  the  street  with  it.  Ethel  had  no  time  to  consider 
whether  she  had  behaved  respectfully  or  not  to  her 
step-mother;  she  was  too  much  occupied  in  comforting 
Minnie,  who  sobbed  bitterly  for  her  pussy,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  clear  Mrs.  Woodville  of  cruelty  or  in- 
justice, Ethel  felt.  After  a  time  she  became  calmer, 
when  Ethel  told  her  how  often  she  would  ask  Miss 
Hackett  to  allow  her  to  see  it,  and  how  much  happier 
it  would  be  there  than  here.  Then  Harry  returned 
with  a  kind  message  to  say  the  kitten  should  be  well 
attended  to,  and,  child-like,  Minnie  forgot  her  grief, 
and  smiled  through  her  tears.  Presently  the  maid 
came  in  to  announce  tea,  and  they  rose,  Ethel  feeling 
extremely  uncomfortable  at  the  prospect  of  again  meet- 
ing Mrs.  Woodville.  Minnie  ran  in  first,  and  Harry 
called  Ethel  back  to  look  at  a  book,  when  a  loud  cry 
from  Minnie  made  her  spring  forward  to  the  next 
room.  Mrs.  Woodville  had  seized  the  poor  child  when 
she  entered,  and  was  now  boxing  her  ears  with  great 
violence,  while  Minnie,  smarting  with  pain  and  indig- 
nation, screamed  violently. 

"  Yes !  I'll  teach  you  to  dispute  what  I  say,  you 
little  monkey!"  were  the  words  Ethel  heard  as  she 
entered.  Her  small  remnant  of  patience  left  her,  and 
springing  forward,  she  snatched  her  little  sister  away 
from  her  step-mother. 

"  Let  me  have  none  of  your  insolent  interference," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Woodville,  making  another  rush  at 
Minnie,  who  clung  to  Ethel.  Ethel  put  her  arm  for- 
ward and  prevented  Mrs.  Woodville  coming  near. 

"  You  shall  not  touch  the  child,  she  is  under  my 
care!  She  shall  not  be  ill-used  in  this  manner.  How 
dare  you!"  exclaimed  Ethel,  retaining  an  outward  ap- 
pearance of  calmness,  but  her  face  was  blanched  with 
anger  and  agitation. 
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"  How  dare  I !  Yes,  and  the  next  step  shall  be  to 
humble  you.  Your  father  shall  make  you  submit," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Woodville,  losing  all  the  remaining 
command  over  herself. 

"  You  may  do  as  you  please  to  me,  Mrs.  Woodville, 
it  makes  no  difference ;  but  I  never  will  allow  such 
injustice  to  be  practised  upon  a  poor  little  child,  in- 
capable of  defending  herself,"  said  Ethel,  with  startling 
composure,  fixing  her  brilliant  eyes  sternly  on  her 
step-mother. 

"  Such  a  return  could  only  be  expected  from  your 
mother's  daughter,  for  all  the  kindness  I  have  shown 
in  marrying  your  father,  too  —  and  sacrificing  myself 
as  I  have  done." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Ethel,  raising  her  hands  in  as- 
tonishment, and  then  adding  suddenly,  "I  might  re- 
verse your  sentence,  and  say,  such  treatment  could 
only  be  expected  from  my  mother's  injurer." 

The  moment  she  had  said  the  words,  Ethel  saw 
how  she  had  fallen, —  how  she  had  given  way  to 
passion,  to  uncharitableness,  to  revenge.  She  was 
humbled ;  stunned,  as  it  were,  by  her  forgetfulness  of 
all  respect  and  duty.  Mrs.  Woodville  could  say  what 
she  liked  now,  it  mattered  not ;  Ethel  felt  all  oppro- 
brious epithets  might  be  applied  to  her  with  justice. 
She  had,  indeed,  sinned  greatly.  The  tempest  of  Mrs. 
Woodville's  rage,  the  names  of  "  liar  and  hypocrite,'' 
&c.  &c.  so  freely  used,  were  listened  to  with  patience 
and  forbearance  ;  nothing  now  she  could  have  said 
would  have  induced  Ethel  to  answer  one  word  in  reply. 

Harry,  who  only  waited  to  hear  all  Mrs.  Wood- 
ville's burst  of  indignation,  rushed  forward  into  the 
room  as  she  paused  for  breath,  and  fiercely  resented 
the  names  applied  to  his  sister. 

"  Oh,  Harry,  come  away,  do !    It  is  my  fault,   I 
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ought  not  to  have  spoken  as  I  did ;  pray  don't,"  ex- 
claimed Ethel,  grasping  Harry's  arm,  but  he  shook  her 
off. 

"  I  will  speak  !  She  shall  not  ill-treat  you,  Ethel : 
I  will  protect  you.  Let  me  alone,  I  say !"  he  exclaimed 
impetuously,  as  she  again  seized  his  arm,  and  then 
he  turned  to  Mrs.  Woodville.  Ethel,  could  do  no 
good,  she  found  ;  her  brother  and  Mrs.  Woodville  were 
warm  in  dispute,  and  taking  Minnie  by  her  hand,  she 
left  the  room.  What  passed  further  she  did  not  know, 
for  Harry  closed  the  door  immediately  after  her. 
Ethel  took  Minnie  up  to  her  room,  and  then  went 
down  to  fetch  her  some  tea;  this  taken,  she  put 
her  to  bed,  and  sat  down  to  think  and  pray  for  pardon 
for  the  error  she  had  committed. 

"  I  have,  indeed,  sinned  deeply — sinned  towards 
God,  and  her,  who  in  his  providence  has  been  placed 
over  me,  and  who  ought  ever  to  have  claimed  respect 
and  forbearance  from  me.  I  have  been  careless  and 
not  prayed  so  fervently,  '  Lead  me  not  into  temptation,' 
and  trusting  in  my  own  strength  I  have  indeed  fallen," 
murmured  Ethel,  as  she  rested  her  head  on  her  hands, 
and  tears  of  contrition  flowed  freely.  It  was,  she  felt, 
no  extenuation  to  her  guilt,  that  she  had  been  strongly 
provoked.  She  had  not  stayed  to  ask  Divine  strength 
to  assist  her  ;  therein  lay  her  sin.  She  would  never 
have  given  way,  had  she  trusted  only  to  the  Saviour 
for  power  to  resist  the  temptation;  but  in  mer^y  it  was 
made  the  means  of  leading  her  to  see  her  own  wicked- 
ness, the  utter  impossibility  there  was  to  think  or  do 
anything  right  without  power  from  on  high.  This 
brought  her  to  serious  examination  of  the  state  of  her 
heart;  and  oh!  as  she  looked  into  it,  how  she  shrank 
at  the  contemplation  of  such  an  abyss  of  corruption! 
How  humbled  she  became  !  how  softened!    Her  proud 
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spirit,  which  shrank  at  first  from  the  confession  of  her 
fault,  was  subdued.  The  struggle  ceased  as  she  saw 
her  own  sin  and  wretchedness,  and  after  an  hour  of 
deep  heartfelt  contrition,  and  prayer  for  pardon,  she 
rose  strengthened  for  the  difficult  task  which  lay  be- 
fore her.  Perhaps,  to  a  naturally  proud  spirit,  nothing 
can  be  more  humiliating  than  confessing  itself  to  have 
been  in  the  wrong ;  but  how  infinitely  is  that  feeling 
increased  by  the  knowledge,  that  the  party  to  whom 
the  apology  is  to  be  made  is  much  more  in  fault,  and 
yet  never  likely  to  own  it !  Left  to  herself  and  her 
own  haughty  spirit,  nothing  could  have  induced  Ethel 
to  make  an  apology  to  her  step-mother  for  her  conduct, 
because  she  knew  justice  was  on  her  side ;  but  the 
grace  of  God,  and  fervent  prayer  to  him  for  support, 
had  moulded  her  will,  and  taught  her  that,  however 
painful  the  effort,  it  must  be  made,  and  in  a  gentle, 
humbled  spirit. 

Ethel  stood  a  moment,  to  be  assured  it  was  no  false 
calm  which  possessed  her,  and  that  every  bitter  feeling 
was  gone  before  she  ventured  down-stairs  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Woodville.  She  found  her  seated,  in  the  pride 
of  sullen  dignity,  alone.  Mr.  Woodville  had  not  yet 
returned,  and  Harry  had  left  the  house,  irritated 
beyond  endurance,  to  relate  what  "  a  fiend  of  a  step- 
mother" they  had,  to  a  schoolfellow,  or  rather  the 
schoolfellow's  sister,  to  whom  Harry,  in  the  romance 
of  sixteen,  had  devoted  himself,  and  who  was  the 
recipient  of  his  joys  and  sorrows. 

Ethel  seated  herself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fire  and  took  up  her  work. 

"  Mrs.  Woodville,"  she  said,  with  quiet  dignity, 
and  in  a  gentle  voice,  "  I  feel  I  owe  you  an  apology. 
I  fear  my  conduct  was  wrong  in  speaking  my  senti- 
ments with  such  a  want  of  gentleness.     I  am  sorry  I 
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have  done  so,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me;  and  for 
the  future,  I  trust,  there  may  be  nothing  to  cause  you 
reason  for  complaint." 

Mrs.  Woodville  looked  up  in  a  cold,  impenetrable 
manner,  but  there  was  an  unmistakable  hatred  in  her 
eye,  which  thrilled  Ethel  with  horror  more  than  any 
previous  outburst  of  passion  had  done. 

"  Ah  !  I  see  your  motive  for  all  this.  But  you 
will  be  disappointed.  Your  father  shall  know  every- 
thing that  has  passed,  and  we  shall  see  how  you  like 
what  I  have  determined  upon,"  she  replied. 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken.  I  shall  tell  my  father 
all  that  has  passed,  whether  you  do  or  not.  It  is 
right  he  should  know,"  replied  Ethel. 

"  I  dare  say  you  would,  in  your  own  way.  But, 
mark  me,  Ethel,  I'll  conquer  you  yet."  And,  rising 
as  she  spoke,  she  poured  forth  such  a  torrent  of 
abusive  language  as  Ethel  had  never  before  heard. 
But  no-  ill-feeling  was  now  dwelling  in  her  heart. 
Patient  and  subdued  she  listened  to  the  evil  motives 
and  false  accusations  made,  her  only  feeling  being 
that  of  sorrow  that  her  step-mother  should  indulge 
in  such  violent  language. 

So  engrossed  was  Mrs.  Woodville  in  her  abuse  of 
Ethel,  that  she  did  not  hear  her  husband's  entrance, 
and  the  door  being  open  he  listened  to  much  of  what 
had  been  said  by  his  wife. 

"  At  it  again?  Morning,  noon,  and  night!  Surely 
some  time  you'll  be  tired,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"  How  that  girl  bears  with  her  is  a  marvel  to  me. 
Some  people  are  never  angry.  Margaret  never  was, 
I  remember  now,"  he  added,  with  bitter  emphasis  to 
himself,  as  he  entered. 

"  So  you  are  come !  Why  were  you  not  in  at 
tea  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Woodville,  angrily  turning  to  him. 
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"I  don't  choose  to  be  accountable  for  ray  actions. 
It  appears  you  have  found  employment  to  solace 
yourself  during  my  absence,"  he  said,  with  bitter 
irony. 

Ethel  rose  instantly,  and  left  the  room,  fearing  to 
make  matters  worse  by  her  presence.  She  took  her 
Bible  and  sat  in  the  dining-room  to  await  the  issue 
of  the  contest  between  her  father  and  his  wife. 

At  length  Mrs.  Woodville  left  the  room,  and  went 
up-stairs. 

Ethel  felt  she  must  see  her  father  now,  or  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  next  day.  She  knocked 
gently,  and  a  gruff  assent  given,  she  entered. 

"Well,  Ethel,  I  hope  you're  not  in  the  stormy 
way  ?  You  and  I  have  had  breezes  enough  for  one 
day.  Don't  come  to  upbraid  me  with  the  mother 
I've  given  you,"  he  said  bitterly,  when  Ethel  entered. 

"I  am  only  come  to  ask  your  advice,  papa,  in 
order  to  prevent  these  scenes  in  future,"  Ethel  said, 
gently. 

"  Scenes  !  yes,  they  are  scenes  !  That  woman 
has  a  devilish  temper  ! "  he  exclaimed  with  an  oath. 
"  Well,  go  on,"  he  added. 

Ethel  knelt  down  by  his  side. 

"Don't,  Ethel!  You  must  not  kneel  there!"  he 
said,  with  an  emphasis,  the  meaning  of  which  Ethel 
knew  not  fully ;  but  a  softer  feeling  had,  for  the 
moment,  darted  into  his  mind,  that  his  child  was  too 
good  to  kneel  near  him. 

But  Ethel  knelt  still ;  somehow  her  heart  yearned 
to  her  father,  and  she  pitied  him  deeply. 

"  Papa,  dear  papa,  may  I  not  love  you  ? "  she 
exclaimed,  and  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment  she  rose 
and  pressed  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"Ethel!  Ethel  !    Child!  you  must  not;  you  little 
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know  the  father  you  would  love.  No,  no !  I  cannot 
permit  it,"  he  said,  disentwining  her  arms,  his  hard 
manner  somewhat  returning.  u  I  tell  you  I  cannot 
desire  your  affection,  Ethel.  You  must  not  give  it 
me.  Come,  this  is  a  scene,  though  not  a  stormy  one. 
You  must  tell  me  what  you  want  at  once,  or  I  must 
go  and  leave  you," 

His  decided  tone  recalled  Ethel  from  her  dream 
of  hope;  still  he  was  not  so  harsh  as  usual. 

"  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Woodville  will  have  told  you  of 
an  unfortunate  disagreement  which  took  place  about 
Minnie  to-day " 

"I  suppose  she  did.     I  didn't  attend  much." 

"  I  know  I  lost  my  temper,  and  spoke  disrespect- 
fully to  her  about  it." 

"  No  wonder  if  you  did.      Well,  be  quick  !" 

"I  have  apologised  to  Mrs.  Woodville  for  it,  but 
she  will  not  accept  it.  I  see  she  is  not  disposed  to 
forgive  me.  I  am  truly  sorry  all  this  has  occurred.  I 
wished  to  live  peaceably  here,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  ever  spoke  disrespectfully  before.  I  would 
give  anything  now  to  recall  my  words." 

"  Nonsense  !  Unnecessary  sensibility  !  "  muttered 
Mr.  Woodville 

"  Xo,  papa,  I  think  not.  But  I  feel  that  this 
event  must  lead  to  an  arrangement  to  leave  home. 
Minnie  will  never  be  safe  here." 

•'•  And  pray,  where  would  you  go  ?  No  daughter 
of  mine  shall  ever  be  paid  as  a  governess,"  said  Mr. 
Woodville,  proudly.  "  You  made  a  fool  of  yourself 
not  to  marry  Smith,  simpleton  as  he  was,  only  I  could 
not  foresee  these  things." 

M  Miss  Hackett  has  repeatedly  asked  me  to  live 
with  her,"  said  Ethel,  not  noticing  his  words.  "  Only 
to-day  she  renewed  her  request ;  but  so  long  as  you 
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seemed  to  wish  me  to  live  at  home  I  did  not  think 
it  right  to  mention  it,  and  I  am  willing  to  do  so  now, 
if  you  desire  it ;  only,  for  all  parties,  I  think  it  better 
I  should  leave.  Then,  dear  little  Minnie  !  my  precious 
charge  !  for  such  you  know  she  is,  confided  by  my 
own  dear  mother  to  me  !  I  cannot  very  well  take 
her  to  Miss  Hackett's ;  but  she  might  go  to  Miss 
Rodgers's  school,  where  I  could  see  her  often ;  and 
she  would  be  happier  there  than  here,"  said   Ethel. 

"  You  are  pretty  nearly  right  there.  At  all  events, 
you  and  Minnie  had  better  leave  here.  I'm  glad  the 
old  woman  asked  you  to  live  there." 

Then,  lowering  his  voice,  her  father  added, — 

"  Between  ourselves,  your  mother  was  right  in 
her  judgment  of  Elizabeth.  From  my  very  heart  I 
wish  I'd  thought  so,  too ! " 

Then,  fearing  he  had  unbent  too  much,  he  added, 
with  a  bitter  laugh, — 

"  Well,  no  matter ;  I'm  tied  to  her,  I  suppose ! 
I'll  drown  care  still,  even  if  her  money  provides  the 
solace." 

"  Oh,  papa,  do,  please  "  began  Ethel;  but 

he  stopped  her  quickly. 

"  No  preaching,  Ethel.  Just  listen  to  me.  You 
go  to  Miss  Hackett's ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  home 
for  you  there,  stay.  When  there  is  not,  come  back. 
Call  on  Miss  Rodgers  about  Minnie,  and  settle  it  as 
you  like.  And  now  let  me  have  my  cigar  in  peace," 
he  said,  holding  a  lighted  match  to  it,  and  beginning 
to  smoke  with  the  most  perfect  indifference. 

Ethel  much  feared  the  smoking  was  done  to  annoy 
Mrs.  Woodville,  who  had  a  peculiar  dislike  to  the 
smell  of  cigars ;  but  she  dared  not  make  any  sug- 
gestion, fearing  to  excite  her  father's  anger. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Far  hath  my  spirit  sought  a  place  of  rest ; 
Long  on  vain  idols  its  devotion  shed  : 
Some  have  forsaken  whom  I  love  the  best, 
And  some  deceived,  and  some  are  with  the  dead. 

But  thou,  my  Saviour !  thou  my  hope  and  trust, 
Faithful  art  thou  when  friends  and  joys  depart ; 

Teach  me  to  lift  these  yearnings  from  the  dust, 
And  fix  on  thee,  the  unchanging  one,  my  heart." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

"  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages  ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, — 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages." 

Cymbeline. 

Ethel  felt  sad  and  sorrowful  when  she  thought  of 
the  painful  necessity  she  was  under  of  really  leaving 
the  home  where  her  life  had  been  spent.  Miserable 
as,  in  one  sense,  had  been  her  lot  for  some  time  past, 
there  was  much  that  made  her  cling  to  it.  It  was 
there  divine  truth  had  first  been  implanted  in  her 
heart ;  there  her  mother  had  died ;  there  she  had 
seen  and  parted  from  him  who  was  dear  as  ever  to 
her  faithful  heart,  and  whose  affection  had  caused  her 
so  much  joy  and  sorrow;  and  there  was  a  feeling, 
too,  of  lingering  attachment  even  in  the  word  "  home," 
which  made  her  lonely  and  desolate  in  the  thought  of 
leaving  it.  But  it  seemed  really  her  duty  to  go. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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Her  father  wished  it,  and  her  presence  could  do  no 
good  now.  And  her  kind  old  friend's  decaying  health 
and  lost  sight  made  it  very  desirable  she  should  have 
some  one  to  read  to  and  nurse  her  during  her  lone- 
liness. That  she  should  be  happy  with  Miss  Hackett 
she  doubted  not ;  and  Ethel  thanked  God,  who,  in  his 
merciful  providence,  had  opened  a  sphere  of  duty  for 
her,  in  so  pleasant  a  home. 

Next  morning  Ethel  went  to  Miss  Hackett,  and 
frankly  related  the  circumstance  which  had  led  her 
father  to  give  his  consent  to  her  leaving  home ;  ad- 
mitting, at  the  same  time,  her  own  failing  in  the 
matter,  and  expressing  her  sorrow  that  she  should 
have  been  so  unguarded. 

Miss  Hackett  was  loath  to  believe  Ethel  was  in 
the  wrong,  and  very  thankful  that  her  young  friend 
was  able  at  last  to  come  to  her.  She  was  urgent  in 
begging  that  Minnie  might  be  with  them  as  well ;  but 
this  Ethel  felt  would  not  be  judicious  for  either  party, 
and  remained  firm  in  her  determination. 

At  length  a  compromise  was  effected,  by  which 
Minnie  was  to  be  a  weekly  boarder  at  Miss  Rodgers's, 
to  return  each  Saturday  and  remain  over  Sunday  with 
them.  This  arranged,  Ethel  left  her  little  sister  and 
went  to  see  Miss  Rodgers.  This  lady  had  educated 
Ethel  and  Laura  for  several  years ;  and  the  former 
had  always  been  much  beloved,  not  only  for  her 
talents,  but  for  her  many  amiable  qualities,  which 
won  the  affection  of  all. 

Miss  Rodgers  was  a  remarkably  clever  person  in 
the  tuition  of  the  young,  and  a  child  of  any  quick- 
ness was  sure  to  profit  by  her  instructions ;  therefore, 
Ethel  felt  perfect  satisfaction  in  confiding  Minnie  to 
her  charge.  Arrangements  were  soon  completed,  and 
Ethel  returned  home  with  Minnie,  her  heart  much 
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lightened  now  by  the  prospect  of  rest  in  the  home 
of  her  friend. 

But  another  scene  lay  before  her,  and  she  had 
to  bear  a  burst  of  indignation  from  Mrs.  Woodville, 
who  had  maliciously  determined  to  revenge  herself  on 
Ethel  for  her  undisguised  warmth  in  resisting  her. 

Ethel  bore  her  abusive  language  with  patience, 
simply  referring  her  step-mother  to  her  father,  whose 
wishes  had  been  consulted  in  the  arrangements  made. 

Ethel  heeded  not  the  insinuations  of  Mrs.  Wood- 
ville, that  interested  motives  had  led  her  to  embrace 
Miss  Hackett's  kindness ;  she  knew  she  was  pure  in 
her  intentions,  and  she  possessed  a  stern  resoluteness 
of  feeling,  which  defied  the  malice  of  the  world,  where 
she  felt  that  she  was  doing  her  duty.. 

She  left  Mrs.  Woodville  calm  and  composed  ;  even 
a  smile  of  pleasure  flitted  across  her  face  as  she  went 
up-stairs,  to  think  how  mercifully  strength  had  been 
granted  from  above,  to  restrain  the  violence  of  feeling 
to  which  she  might  have  yielded,  had  she  been  left 
to  herself.  She  did  not  see  Mrs.  Woodville  again, 
but  soon  after  quitted  her  home,  not  without  secret 
sorrow  that  she  was  compelled  to  leave  it  under  such 
circumstances.  But  duty,  and  pleasing  duty,  lay  be- 
fore her.  Her  dear  old  friend  was,  to  some  extent, 
dependent  upon  her  care,  and  Ethel  rejoiced  in  being 
able  to  render  her  assistance.  The  change  which 
sickness  had  wrought  on  Miss  Hackett  grew  more 
apparent  each  day  :  the  mellowed  softness,  the  un- 
fettered heart  clinging  to  God,  the  perfect  resig- 
nation, the  patient  endurance  of  suffering,  evinced 
a  mind  at  peace,  resting  on  the  Saviour  alone  for 
support. 

A  blessed  privilege  was  Ethel's.  Daily  she  read 
the  Scriptures  to  her  friend,  and  prayed  with  and  for 
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her.  Together  they  spoke  of  heaven,  and  the  Saviour 
who  had  gone  before  to  prepare  places  for  his  be- 
loved ones ;  and  more  and  more  the  mind  of  Ethel 
was  drawn  into  closer  union  with  Jesus.  There  is 
something  unspeakably  impressive  in  holding  com- 
munion with  one  who  has  reached  the  borders  of  the 
heavenly  Canaan,  and  stands  waiting  on  the  brink  of 
Jordan,  ready  at  any  moment  to  step  into  its  dark 
waters,  leaving  all  behind  with  joy,  longing  only  to 
be  with  the  Lord. 

Thus  Ethel  felt  with  regard  to  her  old  friend. 
Her  converse  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  heavenly, 
and  the  world  proportionately  lessened  in  her  esteem, 
as  she  spoke  with  her  who  was  soon  about  to  leave 
for  a  better  country.  Thus  four  months  passed  by, 
and  though  Miss  Hackett  lingered,  death  was  slowly 
spreading  his  mantle  round  her :  imperceptibly  almost 
he  approached,  but  surely ;  and  Ethel  watched  and 
tended  her  like  a  daughter. 

During  this  time  Ada  had  been  married,  and  had 
returned  from  her  long  wedding  tour  to  her  hus- 
band's country  seat,  where  she  was  rejoicing  in  the 
beautiful  country,  and  her  perfect  freedom  from  all 
the  restraints  of  gaiety,  and  longing,  as  she  wrote,  for 
Ethel  to  fix  a  time  to  come  to  her,  when  she  should 
be  able  to  introduce  her  to  her  husband. 

Laura  had  not  written  for  two  months,  and  Ethel 
had  twice  sent  a  few  lines  to  know  how  she  was,  and 
at  length  received  a  short  note  in  reply  from  George 
Thornhill,  to  say  that  Laura  was  obliged  to  keep  her 
couch  all  day,  and  was  not  allowed  to  write ;  but  he 
hoped  all  would  soon  be  well,  and  then  Ethel  should 
hear  from  her  sister. 

Minnie  progressed  rapidly  at  Miss  Rodgers's,  and 
liked   school  very  much,    though   she  still  preferred 
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Ethel  being  her  instructress,  and  extremely  enjoyed 
her  holidays  spent  with  one  whom  Minnie  had 
now  really  learned  to  regard  more  as  a  mother  than 
a  sister.  Mr.  Bevan,  too,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Miss  Hackett's,  and  his  affection  and  attention  to  his 
aunt  won  still  more  of  Ethel's  esteem  and  respect. 
Miss  Hackett,  looked  with  delight  upon  this  grow- 
ing intimacy,  and  often  spoke  of  her  nephew  to 
Ethel,  who  could  not  bear  to  distress  her  by  any 
allusion  to  the  impossibility  there  would  be  of  such 
an  event  as  a  union  between  herself  and  Mr.  Bevan, 
whose  affection  for  her  she  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose existed,  except  from  Miss  Hackett's  conversa- 
tion. 

Ethel  saw  very  little  of  her  father,  who  never 
visited  her ;  but  still  she  seemed  not  unwelcome 
when  she  called  at  his  office  now  and  then,  for  a  few 
minutes  :  he  often  gave  her  broad  hints  of  the  un- 
pleasant manner,  in  which  he  and  his  wife  lived  to- 
gether, but  spoke  with  such  bitter  indifference  about 
it  as  deeply  grieved  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Woodville 
never  called  on  Ethel  while  at  Miss  Hackett's,  though 
Ethel  made  a  point  of  visiting  her  occasionally,  to 
show  her  the  respect  to  which,  as  her  father's  wife, 
she  was  entitled.  Ethel  had  learnt,  too,  of  the  in- 
cessant discomfort  which  existed  at  home,  chiefly 
through  Harry,  who  always  came  to  see  her  when  at 
liberty.  He  described  Mr.  Woodville  as  growing  more 
and  more  morose  when  at  home,  but  that  he  seldom 
returned  until  quite  late  at  night  now ;  where  he  spent 
his  time  meanwhile,  no  one  knew.  His  business  was 
much  neglected;  but  he  seemed  completely  reckless 
as  to  anything.  This  grieved  Ethel  deeply,  and  made 
her  anxious  for  Harry,  lest  the  bad  example  of  their 
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father  might  affect  his  conduct.  He  took  her  earnest 
admonitions  always  very  well,  and  seemed  desirous 
(having  seen  the  effects  produced)  to  shun  anything 
which  might  lead  him  astray.  As  time  passed  on, 
however,  Ethel  had  fewer  opportunities  of  leaving  the 
house  or  seeing  any  friends,  as  she  was  now  almost 
wholly  taken  up  with  her  attendance  on  Miss  Hackett, 
who  was  entirely  confined  to  her  bed. 

Night  and  day  Ethel  watched  with  unwearied  at- 
tention her  dear  old  friend,  growing  the  more  precious 
as  life  passed  away.  And  yet  it  was  pleasant  to 
contemplate  so  calm,  so  happy  a  death-bed,  without  a 
cloud,  without  a  care  left  on  the  mind.  One  evening, 
the  beginning  of  August,  Ethel  had  been  unavoidably 
obliged  to  be  absent  for  a  little  while,  and  on  her  return 
was  shocked  to  perceive  a  change  had  come  over  Miss 
Hackett.  Her  breathing  was  becoming  slow  and 
difficult,  her  face  very  pale  and  livid.  Ethel  raised 
her  gently,  and  in  a  feeble  voice  a  request  was  made 
that  Mr.  Bevan  might  be  sent  for.  Ethel  instantly 
despatched  a  messenger  for  him,  and  then  knelt  by 
the  bed  holding  her  friend's  hand  in  her  own.  The 
invalid  grew  restless  and  uneasy,  and  her  breathing 
painfully  difficult. 

"  More  air,  dear,"  she  said,  faintly ;  and  then 
Ethel  raised  her  in  her  arms  and  held  her  there,  which 
seemed  to  give  some  little  relief. 

The  old  lady  raised  her  eyes  to  thank  her,  and 
Ethel  shrunk  as  she  saw  that  fixed,  glassy  look,  and 
the  blueness  which  had  settled  on  her  mouth.  The 
gasping  for  breath  grew  dreadful,  and  large  drops  of 
water  settled  on  her  forehead  from  exertion.  Her 
lips  moved,  and  Ethel  caught  at  intervals  the  first 
line  of  a  hymn.     Ethel  began  to  repeat  it : — 
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"  Gently,  my  Saviour,  let  me  clowu 
To  slumber  in  the  arms  of  death  ; 
I  rest  my  soul  on  thee  alone, 
E'en  in  my  last  expiring  breath. 

Death's  direful  sting  has  lost  its  power : 

A  ransomed  sinner  saved  by  grace 
Lives  but  to  die,  and  die  no  more, 

But  see  unveiled  thy  blissful  face. 

Soon  shall  the  storm  of  life  be  o'er, 

And  I  shall  enter  endless  rest ; 
Then  I  shall  live  to  sin  no  more, 

And  bless  thy  name,  for  ever  blest. 

0  Saviour !  let  thy  will  be  done. 

Like  yielding  clay  I  humbly  he : 
May  every  murmuring  thought  be  gone, 

Most  peacefully  resigned  to  die  !" 

"  Dear  Ethel,  thank  you  ;  this  seems  hard  ! "  mur- 
mured the  dying  woman,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  It  will  soon  be  over,  dear,  dear  Miss  Hackett ; 
and  then,  oh  !  how  blessed  to  wake  in  heaven !  To  be 
at  rest  for  ever  !  Christ  will  be  with  you,  and  he  has 
tasted  death,"  said  Ethel,  in  a  choking  voice. 

Just  then  Mr.  Bevan  entered :  he  was  much 
agitated,  and  his  emotion  almost  overpowered  him 
when  he  looked  on  her  who  had  been  like  a  mother  to 
him  so  long.  He  knelt  down  by  the  bedside  and 
prayed  fervently  that,  if  possible,  this  trial  might  be 
shortened,  and  that  a  peaceful  entrance  might  be 
vouchsafed  into  glory. 

"  Tjuank  you  both  —  God  bless  you  !  — All  is  well ! " 
came  in  so  feeble  a  voice,  that  they  had  to  bend  close 
to  her  to  catch  the  words.  She  spoke  no  more. 
Stronger  grew  the  struggles  and  feebler  the  effort  to 
resist  them,  until  the  exhausted  frame  could  endure  no 
longer.     The  head  sank  heavily  on  Ethel's  shoulder, 
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and  all  was  at  rest.  The  spirit  had  fled  to  the  bosom 
of  that  loving  Saviour,  in  whose  sight  the  death  of  his 
saints  is  precious. 

Ethel  had  been  half  kneeling  in  a  most  painful 
position,  so  that  her  friend  might  breathe  with  greater 
comfort.  She  now,  with  Mr.  Bevan's  assistance,  laid 
the  dead  form  of  her  they  loved  down  on  the  bed, 
and  then  for  some  time  the  grief  of  each  was  too 
deep  for  utterance.  Ethel  sat  by  the  bedside,  and  her 
overcharged  heart  found  vent  in  a  quiet,  though  un- 
restrained flow  of  tears ;  while  the  clergyman  stood 
near,  his  face  shaded  by  his  hand,  in  deep  manly 
grief.  But  bitter  as  was  this  sorrow  to  Ethel,  and 
suddenly  as  it  had  come,  it  was  not  like  the  over- 
whelming shock  her  mother's  death  had  been.  She 
now  experienced  the  relief  of  tears,  and  enjoyed  the 
presence  of  one  who  loved  with  equal  affection  the 
departed  one.  Mr.  Bevan's  soothing  sympathy  was 
thoughtful  and  unobtrusive,  and  Ethel  in  return  was 
able  to  speak  freely  to  him  of  the  grief  which  mutually 
oppressed  them.  But  soon  the  beloved  form  was  laid 
in  the  dust,  hidden  from  sight ;  and  Ethel  returned  to 
her  home  once  more,  a  sadder,  but  a  still  more  chas- 
tened woman.  And  here,  for  the  present,  we  leave  her, 
and  return  to  Raymond. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  The  sunshine  round  seems  dim  and  cold, 
And  flowers  are  pale  and  life  is  old, 
And  words  fall  soulless  on  my  ear : 
Oh,  I  am  still  a  stranger  here  ! 

I  wander  on  in  thoughtful  care, 

For  ever  asking,  sighing  —  Where? 

And  spirit  sounds  come  answering  this, 

'  There,  where  thou  art  not,  there  is  bliss.' " 

From  the  German. 

"  Not  the  labour  of  my  hands 
Can  fulfil  the  law's  demands. 
Could  my  zeal  no  respite  know, 
Could  my  tears  for  ever  flow, 
All  for  sin  could  not  atone  : 
Thou  must  save,  and  thou  alone." — Toplady. 

Three  months  had  now  passed  over  Raymond — 
months  of  intense  mental,  and  often  bodily  suffer- 
ing, from  the  mortifications  which  he  practised,  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  propitiate  his  offended  Maker. 
He  had  prayed  to  the  Virgin,  to  saints,  to  angels,  far 
oftener  than  he  had  mingled  the  name  of  "  Jesus"  in 
his  supplications,  vainly  hoping  his  humility  in  be- 
lieving himself  unworthy  to  approach  him,  unassisted, 
would  be  acceptable  to  a  holy  God.  But  all  had 
been  unavailing.  Although  Raymond  was  now  living 
what    would    be    termed    a    holy    life    among    Ro- 
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manists,  and  performing  additional  services  and  pe- 
nances, his  conscience  smarted  under  the  burden  of 
sins  unforgiven. 

Alas,  for  the  brilliant  offers  made  by  Romanism ! 
Its  insufficiency  to  heal  the  heart  broken  with  sin  has 
been,  indeed,  proved  thousands  of  times,  often  when  too 
late  to  retract ;  when  her  iron  grasp  has  chained  the 
victim  so  fast  that  there  is  no  chance  of  escape. 

But  it  was  not  thus  with  Raymond.  His  clear 
sight  enabled  him  to  penetrate  the  veil  by  which 
things  were  glossed  over,  and  to  burst  the  trammels 
ere  they  bound  him  for  ever.  One  day  he  sat  in 
deep  despondency,  many  hours  of  fasting  having  been 
past,  in  the  hope  of  having  his  prayers  and  medi- 
tations more  unfettered  by  carnal  gratification.  A 
crucifix  lay  on  the  table,  on  which  one  hand  rested, 
while  a  beautifully  carved  figure  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  was  placed  near  him,  before  which  he  had  been 
kneeling  for  some  time.  Oh,  how  changed  was  his  ap- 
pearance !  His  raven -black  hair  was  thickly  sprinkled 
with  grey ;  his  face  thin  and  pale ;  the  fire  of  his 
eye  was  quenched;  his  lips  compressed  and  blood- 
less ;  and  lines  of  deep  care  and  sorrow  marked  his 
noble  forehead.  His  tall,  stalwart  figure,  was  pain- 
fully thin ;  and  he  had  acquired  a  stoop,  from  the 
habit  of  excessive  thought  and  the  attitude  of  de- 
votion. 

Oh,  could  Ethel  have  seen  him  then,  how  would 
she  have  grieved  over  the  wreck  which  scepticism 
and  false  religion  had  made  !  how  would  she  have 
been  able  to  point  upwards  to  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  !  But  Ethel 
knew  not  his  struggles,  knew  not  then  that  he  even 
believed  in  God ;  yet  prayers  were  often  ascending 
on    his   behalf  from   her   sorrowing    heart,   and  who 
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shall  say  that  it  was  not   in  direct  answer  to  those 
prayers  that  conviction  of  the  truth  was  sent? 

Raymond  had  risen  from  his  knees,  unrefreshed, 
uncomforted  by  his  prayer  to  her  who  is  idolatrously 
termed  "  the  Queen  of  Heaven."  He  was  preparing 
for  confession,  and  had  been  performing  a  penance  for 
the  pardon  of  some  particular  sins,  for  which  Father 
Clement  had  promised  absolution. 

His  repugnance  to  confession  had  only  continued 
t)  increase  each  time  he  went  to  Father  Clement; 
his  repulsive  questions,  his  stern,  unflinching  severity 
towards  him,  were  totally  incompatible  with  the  gen- 
tleness and  meekness  which  become  an  ambassador 
of  Christ. 

Raymond  rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  in  deep 
thought.  What  a  bondage  he  was  in !  Sins  un- 
forgiven  !  And  a  man,  who  endeavoured  to  hold 
him  with  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant,  for  a  confessor  !  Was 
this  the  only  way  to  obtain  peace  ?  Must  it  ever  be 
thus  ?  There  surely  was  a  forgiveness  of  sins,  to  be 
obtained  from  God  alone !  And  why  should  he  be 
excluded  from  it  ? 

Beauchamp's  life  had  been  a  sinful  one,  though 
not  so  bad  as  his. 

Raymond  knew  his  friend  had  committed  most 
heinous  sins,  and  yet  he  had  told  him  that  he  felt  in 
his  heart  God  had  forgiven  him ! 

How  was  this  obtained  ?  Then  the  thought 
flashed  upon  him,  where  had  he  ever  read  in  the 
Bible  that  penance  was  necessary  for  the  pardon  of 
sin  ?  He  knew  he  had  not  seen  it !  If  the  Bible 
really  did  not  sanction  mortifications,  no  wonder  he 
had  no  peace.  No  wonder  the  very  sins  absolved 
returned  in  dread  array  before  him,  staring  him  in 
the  face  both  deeper  and  darker  than  before ! 
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A  bright  ray  of  hope  for  a  moment  flitted  over 
his  pale  face,  and  irradiated  his  countenance.  But 
the  dark  cloud  again  passed  over.  He  had  only  read 
the  Protestant  version.  It  was  not  authorised  by 
Rome,  and  might  be  incorrect.  But  still  and  again 
hope  beamed  in  his  eye.  He  understood  Greek  tho- 
roughly ;  could  he  obtain  a  Greek  Testament,  he 
could  ascertain  what  he  desired. 

He  had  several  times  requested  Father  Clement 
to  permit  him  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  had  always 
been  refused.*  He  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  in 
the  faith,  he  was  told,  and  might,  probably,  be  led 
into  serious  error ;  so  that  the  Church  must  be  his 
sole  guide  for  the  present. 

Herbert  had  grown  weary  of  asking  for  the  Bible, 
but  each  refusal  only  made  him  the  more  anxious  to 
peruse  what  was  withheld  from  him. 

"  Why  am  I  held  thus  ?  Ignorant  I  may  be  in 
divine  knowledge,  but  not  more  ignorant  than  many 
of  those  who  have  been  made  happy  in  reading  the 
Scriptures.  The  word  of  God  was  written  for  all. 
God  would  not  have  given  a  revelation,  if  it  were  not 
for  every  one.     I  will  break  through  these  fetters  ! 

*  It  is  useless  for  Eomauists  to  deny  that  the  Scriptures 
are  rarely  permitted  to  be  read,  wherever  the  priest  has  power 
to  restrain  the  people  from  doing  so,  or  where  there  is  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  the  perusal  will  be  attended  with  any 
insight  into  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Eome.  "  The 
Congregation  of  the  Index,"  authorised  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
speaks  thus: — "If  the  Holy  Bible,  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  be  indiscriminately  allowed  to  every  one,  the  temerity 
of  men  will  cause  more  evil  than  good  to  arise  from  it."  It 
then  proceeds  to  state,  that  there  are  some  whose  faith  and 
piety  may  permit  them  to  read  it,  but  they  must  have  a  written 
permission  from  some  authority  to  do  so ;  and  that  any  one  who 
dares  to  read  it  without  shall  not  receive  absolution  unless  he 
give  up  the  Bible.     Such  is  the  authorised  opinion  of  Rome. 
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What  right  has  any  man  to  withhold  the  word  of  God 
from  me  ?  It  is  intolerable.  I  will  search  and  see 
for  myself.  God  knows  my  uprightness  of  intention. 
He  reads  my  earnest  desire  to  live  only  to  him  and 
for  him.  He  knows  there  is  no  sacrifice  I  would  not 
make,  no  duty  I  would  not  perform,  in  order  to  serve 
and  please  him.  Surely  he  will  not  suffer  me  to  be 
moved !  I  will  be  free.  I  will  leave  this  place.  I 
will  go  where  I  am  allowed  to  read  the  Bible  and  see 
for  myself.  Yes  !  No  power  shall  prevent  me  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  rising  and  pacing  the  room  in  great  agita- 
tion. 

And  then,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  prayed 
for  guidance,  and  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  the 
blessed  assurance  in  his  heart  that  they  were  forgiven. 

He  knew  there  was  a  peace  bestowed  upon  be- 
lievers, even  upon  those  who  had  been  great  sinners. 
Was  he  to  be  cast  out  ?  Was  there  no  mercy  left  for 
him  ?  Oh,  what  an  agonising  thought !  But  he 
would  not  permit  himself  totally  to  despair;  and 
every  effort  must  be  made,  so  long  as  life  lasted,  to 
procure  forgiveness. 

His  thoughts  so  engrossed  him  that  he  forgot  the 
appointment  with  his  confessor.  The  chimes  of  the 
cathedral  clock  announced  half-an-hour  past  the  time, 
and  recalled  him  to  himself.  He  rose,  somewhat  faint 
with  fasting,  and  set  out  to  his  place  of  appointment. 
With  an  apology  for  his  want  of  punctuality,  he  knelt 
at  the  usual  place,  to  pour  out  his  heart  to  the  man 
who  stood  to  him  in  the  place  of  God. 

In  bitterness  of  soul  he  confessed  his  inability  to 
feel  any  satisfaction  in  all  his  penances  and  prayers  ; 
was  there  no  other  way  appointed  by  God  in  his 
word  by  which  to  obtain  pardon  and  peace  ?  and 
once  again  requesting  to  be  permitted  to  read  the  Bible. 
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The  priest's  brow  grew  dark  :  a  stern  refusal  was 
the  result.  This  insatiable  desire  and  want  of  faith 
in  the  Church  to  grant  him  pardon  and  peace,  were 
proofs  that  he  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  peruse  the 
Bible. 

Raymond  bowed  in  silence,  but  though  he  spoke 
not,  his  resolution  was  only  strengthened.  Read  the 
Bible  he  would  !  and  the  very  fact  of  its  repeated 
denial  was  now  to  him  a  proof  that  there  must  be 
something  withheld  which  the  Church  would  not 
permit  her  members  to  know.  The  priest  continued 
to  rebuke  him  sternly  for  his  obstinacy  and  rebellious 
thought  of  the  Church's  inability  to  mark  the  only 
true  way.  Raymond  knelt  humbly  before  him, 
because  he  believed  him  to  be  a  minister  of  the  only 
true  Church,  not  because  he  was  an  infallible  man  ; 
for  it  was  against  the  evidence  of  his  senses  to  believe 
such  a  man  could  forgive  sins.  But  soon  the  exhort- 
ations changed  to  questions,  and  those  so  repulsive, 
that  his  whole  soul  rebelled  against  answering  them. 
Many  were  not  questions  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
consequently  unconnected  with  the  reason  which 
brought  him  to  confession. 

He  at  first  replied  briefly ;  then,  as  they  continued 
to  grow  still  more  searching,  Raymond  rose,  and  made 
no  reply.  He  was  commanded  to  kneel  again,  and 
answer. 

"  I  refuse  to  do  so.  These  are  not  necessary  or 
connected  questions,"  replied  Raymond,  firmly. 

The  priest  grew  pallid  with  rage.  In  a  voice 
subdued  from  passion,  he  broke  forth  into  invectives 
against  Raymond,  again  commanding  him  to  obey. 
But  Raymond  remained  firm,  though  he  expressed 
himself  respectfully  in  his  refusal. 

A  severe  penance  was  given  to  humble  him :  the 
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whole  night  was  to  be  spent  in  prayer  before  the 
patron  saint  of  the  church.  Raymond  submitted,  and 
in  a  torrent  of  rage  the  priest  left  the  confessional, 
refusing  the  promised  absolution. 

Already  Raymond  felt  weak  with  fasting,  and 
this  severe  addition  to  his  penance  he  felt  would 
reduce  him  to  a  fearful  state  of  weakness  ;  still,  if  he 
had  done  wrong,  he  ought  to  atone  for  it,  but  he  could 
not  see  his  fault,  although  this  extra  penance  might 
humble  him.  He  recoiled  with  horror  from  the 
abominable  questions  submitted  to  his  mind. 

"  What  right  has  any  man  to  address  me  in  that 
manner  ?  Why  does  he  even  suggest  such  abomina- 
tions ?  What  a  mind  must  he  possess  who  can  bring 
himself  to  do  it  !  how  unlike  Father  Ambrose !  I 
loathe  this  confessional  !  Why  is  a  man,  subject  to 
the  same  weaknesses  as  myself,  to  attempt  to  fathom 
the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart,  and  place  crimes 
before  my  mind  which  I  would  banish  from  me  ?  Is 
every  one  who  approaches  the  confessional  to  be 
tortured  in  this  manner  ?  It  is  impossible  !  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  warrant  it.  A  pure  and 
holy  God  will  not  demand  such  confessions  as  these," 
was  the  language  of  his  heart,  as  he  bent  his  steps  to 
his  appointed  place  of  penance.  And  there  the  night 
was  spent ;  but  though  he  knelt  before  the  inanimate 
figure  of  the  saint,  God  worked  by  his  Spirit  in  his 
heart,  and  directed  his  prayers  aright.  A  fervent 
appeal  flowed  from  his  lips  to  the  Saviour, —  the 
Virgin  and  saints  were,  for  the  time,  forgotten.  He 
prayed  earnestly  to  be  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
bondage  beneath  which  he  groaned,  and  his  prayer 
was  heard. 

When  the  early  day  was  somewhat  advanced 
Herbert  rose  with  difficulty,  and  was  about  to  leave 
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the  church,  when,  in  passing  out,  he  encountered  his 
servant  entering. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  I  have  been  seeking  you  many  hours. 
You  are  ill,  I  fear,"  said  the  faithful  man,  grasping 
his  master's  arm  to  support  his  steps. 

"  Only  very  faint.  I  am  glad  I  met  you.  But 
why  have  you  been  seeking  for  me  ?  —  I  am  often  out 
at  nights." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  when  you  reach  home.  In 
this  place  everything  seems  to  be  heard,"  exclaimed 
Brightson,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  must  get  me  some  brandy,  or  I  shall  quite 
sink,"  Raymond  said,  when  he  once  more  found  him- 
self in  his  own  apartments. 

The  servant  procured  some  immediately. 

"  Shall  I  send  for  a  physician,  sir?"  he  inquired, 
when  Herbert  seemed  a  little  revived. 

"  No,  there  is  no  necessity;  I  am  better." 

Raymond  lay  for  some  moments  with  his  eyes 
closed,  but  thoughts  were  busy.  He  was  now  feeling 
more  than  ever  the  vanity  of  all  human  efforts  to 
obtain  pardon  for  sin,  and  also  the  inability  of  any  but 
God  himself  to  grant  that  pardon.  What  though  he 
remembered  the  Scripture  quoted  to  him, — "Whose 
sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven;  and  whose  sins  ye 
shall  retain,  they  are  retained."  *  He  felt  this  passage 
could  not  apply  to  such  a  man  as  his  present  confessor: 
the  passage  might  have  been  mistaken  ;  the  power 
could  only  be  vested  in  the  apostles.  Father  Cle- 
ment was  not  a  Christian.  His  sternness  and  un- 
controlled passions  forced  themselves  on  his  mind, 
and  these  were  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

*  Douay  Version. 
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The  question  now  to  be  answered  was,  Where  was 
he  to  go  ?  and  what  was  the  nearest  place  in  which  he 
could  obtain  a  Bible?  —  one  he  must  have  as  soon  as 
it  could  be  procured.  He  did  know  sufficient  of 
Popery  to  be  certain  that,  were  he  known  to  be  acting 
against  the  decrees  of  his  Church,  spiritual  punishment 
would  be  the  result,  and  the  forbidden  book  taken 
away;  therefore  it  was  essentially  necessary  that  he 
should  quit  the  place  without  delay. 

He  regarded  as  fabulous  the  stories  of  dungeons 
and  vaults,  of  which  he  used  sometimes  to  hear,  in 
which  Rome  confined  her  victims;  yet,  even  were  an 
accession  of  penances  to  be  required,  he  felt  his  system 
could  not  long  sustain  them :  so  he  resolved  to  leave 
at  once  and  travel  to  Geneva,  so  celebrated  for  its  firm 
adherence  to  Protestant  truth.  There,  at  least,  he 
might  read  his  Bible,  "  none  daring  to  make  him 
afraid."  Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  the  thought 
seemed  to  revive  him,  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Well,  Brightson  !  Your  reason  for  coming  to 
seek  me  ?"  he  said,  looking  at  his  servant,  who  was 
bringing  in  some  breakfast. 

The  man  returned,  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  remain  here. 
If  you  will  excuse  me  for  seeming  to  speak  against 
your  religion,  sir,  but  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  a 
Romanist,  sir." 

"Explain  yourself.  You  speak  in  ignorance,  I 
think." 

"  I  think  not,  sir.  I  know  I  used  to  think  very 
little  about  religion,  and  I  believed,  when  we  came 
here,  one  might  as  well  be  a  Papist  as  anything 
else,  but  since  (excuse  my  freedom,  sir)  I've  seen  the 
trouble  and  change  it  has  brought  on  you,  I've  felt 
it  was  not  a  right  religion,  for  a  right  one  would 

VOL.  II.  H 
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never  make  any  one  unhappy,"  replied  Brightson, 
with  respectful  deference. 

"  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reason  why 
it  is  not  safe  to  remain  here,"  interrupted  Raymond, 
languidly. 

"No  sir;  I  beg  pardon.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
heard.  Last  night,  when  you  went  out,  I  followed  you 
to  the  door  of  the  church.  I  watched  you  enter,  and 
I  waited  long  for  you  to  return,  when  some  time  after 
two  priests  came  out  in  close  conversation.  I  knew 
one  was  the  priest  who  visits  you.  I  don't  know 
what  it  was  that  made  me  do  it,  but  I  followed  them, 
and  went  into  a  restaurant  where  they  did.  I  heard 
your  name,  sir,  and  —  perhaps  it  was  wrong  —  but  I 
wished  to  hear  what  they  said  of  you.  I  contrived  to 
be  near  them,  and  heard  much  of  their  conversation, 
though  not  all,  because  I  do  not  understand  Italian 
when  it  is  very  quickly  spoken  ;  but  I  heard  your 
priest  speak  dreadful  words  of  you.  I  heard  him  say 
he  would  not  trust  you ;  you  were  a  heretic  in  the 
heart,  and  your  mouth  must  be  closed,  or  you  would 
recant.  The  other  spoke  low,  but  I  heard  half  his 
reply,  that  you  should  be  treated  mildly,  and  drawn 
on  by  degrees,  until  you  were  persuaded  to  give  up 
your  property  to  the  Church  and  enter  a  monastery ; 
but  the  other  said  you  deserved  immediate  punishment, 
and  proposed  detaining  you  by  stratagem  next  time 
you  went  to  him,  and  making  you  spend  years  in 
solitary  confinement,  until  your  proud  spirit  was 
subdued.  After  some  time  the  other  seemed  to  agree, 
and  they  separated.  This,  sir,  is  what  I  heard,  and 
I  am  sure  this  country  is  no  place  for  you." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  mistaken,  Bright- 
son?" 

"  Sir,  I  could  swear  such  were  the  words." 
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"  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  be  ready  for 
leaving  here  ?" 

"  In  an  hour  or  two,  sir." 

"  Very  well.  Order  a  travelling  carriage  to  be  at 
the  door  in  two  hours,  and  we  will  see  if  we  cannot, 
for  once,  defeat  the  priests,"  replied  Raymond,  in  a 
forced  tone. 

His  servant  left  him  to  muse  on  what  he  had 
heard. 

Weak  as  Raymond  was,  he  was  powerfully  moved 
by  what  his  servant  had  told  him.*  His  first  impulse 
of  indignation  was  to  renounce  the  Romish  religion. 
If  it  sanctioned  such  monstrous  abuses,  it  was  not 
the  Church  of  the  Bible.  True  Christians  never 
persecuted.  The  Saviour  was  merciful  on  earth, 
though  the  Church  had  taught  him  to  regard  the 
Saviour  as  a  judge  in  heaven.  Raymond  paced  his 
room  in  great  excitement  and  indignation  for  some  time, 
and  then  a  softer  feeling  stole  over  him.  He  felt  he 
had  no  right  to  judge  of  his  Church  by  the  character 
of  a  few  individuals  ;  that  it  would  be  an  unjust  pre- 
judice to  do  so,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
authorised  laws  permitted  any  to  be  persecuted :  he 
was,  however,  determined  at  once  to  leave  the  place, 
his  life  even  might  be  in  danger  from  the  furious 
bigotry  of  his  confessor,  and  the  thought  of  freedom 
brought  peace  to  his  heart.  Again  he  knelt  and 
prayed,  and  though  the  Virgin's  name  was  mingled  in 

*  Komanists  cannot  with  truth  deny  that  theirs  is  a  perse- 
cuting Church  ;  an  impartial  examination  into  their  canon  law, 
the  bulls  of  popes,  and  the  writings  of  their  learned  doctors, 
will  sufficiently  prove  this.  So  many  instances  are  before  us, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  extracts :  we  would,  however, 
particularly  refer  to  such  writings  as  those  of  Dominus  Dens, 
Alphonsus  a  Castro,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  &c. 
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his  prayers,  the  Saviour  was  in  his  thoughts,  and  in 
His  name  he  ended  his  petition.  Still  he  was  doubtful; 
the  plan  of  redemption  was  not  yet  revealed  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  permit  him  to  see,  through  the 
dark  labyrinth  of  error,  the  golden  clue  by  which  he 
was  to  be  guided  into  the  glorious  light  of  day. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  minds,  that  the 
doctrines  of  salvation  had  not  yet  clearly  been 
presented  to  his  mind.  He  had  read  the  Bible ;  he 
had  been  a  professed  member  of  the  English  Church 
for  years,  and  yet  his  mind  remained  in  darkness. 
This  is  readily  accounted  for.  Let  it  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  to  the  unregenerate  man  the  word 
of  God  is  as  a  dead  letter;  it  is  sown  on  stony 
ground,  and  soon  withers  away.  Truths  fall  on  the 
ear,  but  the  heart  is  unaffected;  consequently,  the 
memory  seldom  retains  any  of  the  seed  sown.  Thus 
it  was  with  Raymond.  He  had  read  the  Bible  only 
occasionally,  and  with  indifference,  when  under  the 
suggestion  of  the  tempter,  and  often  from  no  better 
motive  than  to  discover  inconsistencies  in  the  word 
of  God.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  God  should 
therefore  have  suffered  him  to  fall  into  strong 
delusion,  and  deprive  him,  for  a  time,  of  the  only 
lamp  which  could  guide  him  through  the  mazes  of 
corrupt  doctrine?  But  the  Spirit  of  God  was  now 
moving  over  the  dark  chaos  of  his  soul,  and 
rousing  him  to  a  sense  of  need,  to  a  feeling  of  want  of 
guidance,  and  impelling  him  with  irresistible  im- 
portunity to  claim  for  himself  the  right  of  studying 
the  word  of  God.  So  long  as  he  was  unhumbled  and 
struggling  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  he  was 
left  "tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  of  his  sins." 
The  moment  he  rose  in  the  determination  to  search 
and  look  for  himself,  he  felt  a  sort  of  freedom  steal 
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over  him,  which,  though  not  a  sense  of  pardon,  was 
the  forerunner  of  forgiveness ;  for  it  was  the  Spirit  in 
his  heart,  and  "  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there 
is  liberty." 

In  a  short  time  the  travelling  carriage  was  ready, 
and  Brightson  perfectly  prepared,  for  he  felt  only 
too  glad  to  get  his  master  (to  whom  he  was  sincerely 
attached)  away  from  so  dangerous  a  vicinity. 

A  feeling  of  excitement  sent  a  flush  to  Raymond's 
face  and  an  elasticity  to  his  step,  which  the  really 
weak  state  of  his  health  rendered  impossible  for  a 
continuance,  but  he  was  as  eager  as  Brightson  to  be 
safely  out  of  Italy,  not  because  he  dreaded  corporeal 
punishment  or  feared  imprisonment,  but  his  soul 
thirsted,  even  fainted,  to  possess  for  himself  the  treasure 
of  God's  holy  word. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  When  thus  he  lay, 
Forlorn  of  heart,  withered  and  desolate,  as  leaf  of  autumn,  which 

the  wolfish  winds, 
Selecting  from  its  former  sisters,  chase  far  from  its  native  grove, 

to  lifeless  wastes, 
And  leave  it  there  alone  to  be  forgotten  eternally,  God  passed 

in  mercy  by  — 
His  praise  be  ever  new!  —  and  on  him  breathed,  and  bade  him 

live,  and  put  into  his  hands 
A  holy  harp,  into  his  lips  a  soDg,  that  rolled  its  numbers  down 

the  tide  of  time. 
Ambitious  now,  but  little  to  be  praised  of  men  alone;  ambitious 

most  to  be 
Approved  of  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  and  have  his  name  recorded 

in  the  book  of  life." —  Pollok. 

Raymond  had  determined  to  get  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  but  found  considerable  difficulty  in  inducing 
the  postilion  to  travel  night  as  well  as  day.  At 
length,  by  a  considerable  bribe  (for  money  answers  all 
things  in  Italy),  he  succeeded  in  arranging  things  as 
he  wished,  and  by  obtaining  frequent  change  of  horses 
he  was  enabled  to  proceed  with  tolerable  rapidity. 

It  was  a  relief  when  the  first  dreary  part  of  the 
journey  was  over,  the  town  of  Arona  reached,  and  the 
placid  waters  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  appeared  in  sight. 
The  road  would  now,  he  knew,  become  less  mono- 
tonous, passing,  as  it  does,  along  the  shores  of  that 
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exquisite  lake,  whose  waters,  unruffled  by  a  single 
wave,  slept  peacefully  in  their  quiet  bed.  To  a  mind 
of  Herbert's  character,  versed  in  classic  lore,  visions 
of  the  past  naturally  floated  before  him.  Was  it  in- 
deed possible  that  war  and  bloodshed  had  disturbed 
that  tranquil  scene  ?  Ah  !  might  it  only  be  that  the 
conflict  now  raging  within  his  own  bosom  should  find 
a  like  solution,  bringing  like  peace  and  rest !  Arona, 
apart  from  its  associations,  presents  few  objects  of 
interest.  Its  dark,  narrow,  ill-ventilated  streets,  in- 
vited no  researches,  and  presented  no  attractions 
worthy  of  competition  with  that  which  impelled  him 
to  press  forward  to  Geneva  —  his  being  able  there  to 
procure  a  Bible.  A  short  rest  sufficed  the  anxious 
traveller,  who  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  Sim- 
plon  in  good  time  next  morning.  As  travellers 
approach  the  Gorge  of  Gondo,  a  scene  of  savage 
grandeur  meets  the  eye,  perhaps  unequalled  among 
Alpine  passes.  It  almost  overwhelmed  Raymond  with 
chilling  admiration,  never  before  having  entered 
Switzerland  by  that  pass.  Gigantic  rocks  on  either 
side  were  yawning  upon  him  in  frowning  mag- 
nificence, while  their  lofty  summits  seemed  to  pierce 
almost  the  very  clouds  of  heaven  :  here  and  there 
bending  their  heads  over  the  road,  and  ever  and  anon 
sending  down  their  crevices  and  ravines  the  foaming 
stream,  or  dashing,  roaring  cataract,  as  though  the 
messengers  of  tidings  of  fearful  purport,  or  the  avant- 
couriers  of  a  descent  of  stones  and  rock  that  might 
overwhelm  the  traveller  in  instant  destruction.  Frag- 
ments of  rock,  evidently  hurled  from  the  precipices  on 
some  former  day,  lay  scattered  here  and  there,  as  if  to 
remind  the  traveller  as  he  wends  his  way  through 
these  awful  scenes,  that  the  power  is  not  wanting  to 
crush  him  in  a  moment,  were  not  the  solitary  carriage 
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deemed  too  insignificant  an  object  to  move  the  mighty 
mass  :  or  rather,  were  not  the  solitary  occupant  of 
that  carriage  one  over  whom  the  providence  of  the 
great  Maker  of  all  had  cast  his  protecting  wing. 

To  Raymond's  mind  this  awful  magnificence  could 
not  but  have  the  effect  of  forcibly  recalling  the  terrific 
event  enacted  in  his  presence  but  a  few  months  be- 
fore, when  the  judgment  of  an  offended  Creator  had 
been  so  fearfully  witnessed. 

"  Ye  shall  know  that  I  am  God!"  Yes,  since 
that  time  Raymond  had  known  it  —  felt  it,  and 
trembled  in  the  dust  before  his  Majesty.  And  a 
shudder  passed  over  him  as  he  again  contemplated 
those  marvellous  monuments  of  a  Creator's  power. 

A  scene  of  wild  loneliness,  where  exists  nothing 
which  the  hand  of  man  has  made,  must  ever  impress 
the  mind  of  the  believer  with  a  feeling  of  intense 
adoration  to  his  God,  who  is  so  high  and  wonderful, 
and  who  still  condescends  to  behold  his  creatures, 
though  their  iniquities  have  justly  forfeited  their  title 
to  his  notice.  The  belief — how  consoling  !  — that  he, 
the  mighty  Creator,  loves  his  children,  and  who,  be- 
cause he  loved  them,  "  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
freely  delivered  him  up  for  us  all ! " 

But  that  wondrous  love  was  unrevealed  to  Ray- 
mond. He  could  see  with  startling  force  his  majesty, 
his  power,  his  j  ustice,  and  marvel  at  his  works.  But 
it  was  thus  only  that  he  beheld  him — with  thunder- 
ings  and  lightnings  to  herald  his  coming,  and  strike 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  him.  His 
love,  his  pity,  his  rich,  free,  gracious  offers  of  mercy, 
found  no  place  in  his  heart. 

It  was  rather  a  relief  to  leave  behind  him  all  this 
scene  of  impressive  grandeur,  which  awakened  such 
distressing   feelings,    and   when   the   summit   of  the 
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mountain  was  reached,  after  a  slight  delay  for  neces- 
sary rest  and  refreshment,  they  began  the  descent 
into  Switzerland. 

The  three  towers  of  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Brieg 
appeared  in  sight  long  before  they  were  reached,  but 
Raymond  felt  less  eager  for  rapid  progress,  now  that 
Italy  was  left  behind. 

Switzerland  —  home  of  the  free  !  land  of  many  mar- 
tyrs !  how  have  thy  snow-crowned  Alps  been  a  refuge 
for  those  who,  loving  the  word  of  God  more  than  life, 
sought  among  thy  fastnesses  dens  and  caves,  where, 
undisturbed,  they  might  read  the  Scriptures  !  Glorious 
band  of  martyrs  !  whose  souls  now  dwell  with  Him, 
who,  though  he  tarry,  will  surely  come  and  avenge 
his  people,  and  who  only  waits  until  the  cup  of  iniquity 
is  full,  to  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming 
those  who  have  shed  the  blood  of  his  beloved  ones. 

"  Avenge,  O  Lord !  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold : 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 

When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 

Forget  not :  in  thy  hook  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  roll'd 

Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.     The  moans, 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  heaven.     Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 

O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 

A  hundredfold,  who,  having  leam'd  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe."  * 

Raymond  was  thankful  to  rest  at  Brieg.  The 
rapid  travelling  had  told  upon  his  weak  state  of  health, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  second  day  after 

*  Milton. 
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leaving  Brieg  that  lie  reached  Geneva.  When  once 
arrived  there,  a  feeling  of  irresistible  relief  took  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  weak  and  weary  as  he  was.  The 
blue  waters  of  the  lake  rippled  peacefully  under  his 
window,  lulling  him  in  their  soothing  softness;  before 
him  rose  the  dark  outline  of  the  Jura  range  of  the 
Alps  ;  and  far  down  the  lake  the  distant  snowy  peaks 
of  the  Mont  Blanc  range  extended,  though  now 
wrapped  in  heavy  clouds  as  if  retired  to  rest,  and 
having  just  spread  a  covering  over  their  white  bosoms 
lest  the  darkness  of  night  should  destroy  their  spotless 
purity. 

The  hushed  stillness  of  the  evening  air,  the  re- 
freshing breeze  from  the  water,  induced  Raymond  to 
lean  long  from  his  window.  The  three  months  spent 
in  one  of  the  hottest  towns  in  Italy,  and  in  the  midst 
of  summer,  had  been  excessively  trying,  and  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  duty  would  have  compelled  him  to  re- 
main ;  but  his  confessor  deemed  it  needful  to  keep  a 
perfect  watch  over  him,  and  had  therefore  prevailed 
on  him  to  continue  there.  His  rest  that  night 
was  more  tranquil  than  it  had  been  for  months, 
the  feeling  of  quiet  and  freedom  from  severe  penance 
and  night  vigils  calmed  him,  and  he  rose  some- 
what strengthened,  thankful  to  God  for  the  refresh- 
ment given  him.  An  hour  of  fervent  prayer  was  spent 
for  direction  and  guidance,  and  also  an  earnest  pe- 
tition, that  if  his  action  in  resisting  the  authority  of 
his  Church  was  wrong,  that  it  would  please  God  to 
show  him  wherein  he  had  erred,  and  keep  him  safely 
in  the  right  way  ;  and  then  he  sallied  into  the  town 
to  procure  the  coveted  treasure. 

He  inquired  at  one  or  two  places  for  an  English 
Bible,  and  was  unsuccessful ;  at  length  he  found,  a 
solitary  copy,  very  inelegantly  bound:  but  it  mattered 
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not  to  him  what  the  outward  appearance  might  be,  if 
it  only  conveyed  comfort  to  his  soul. 

It  was  well,  too,  that  he  was  enabled  to  procure  a 
Greek  Testament,  as  it  would  set  any  doubts  at  rest 
with  regard  to  mistranslations,  which  Rome  so  fre- 
quently endeavours  to  represent  as  being  found  in 
every  version  of  the  Bible,  except  her  authorised  one. 
The  bookseller  seemed  distressed  that  he  should  have 
so  badly-bound  a  Bible  only;  for  Raymond's  ap- 
pearance plainly  indicated  that  he  belonged  to  the 
highest  class  of  society,  and  assured  him  he  would 
meet  with  copies  much  more  to  his  taste  if  he  would 
go  to  Lausanne,  where  there  was  a  Bible  Society 
depot,  or  that  if  he  would  come  to  him  again  in  a  few 
days,  he  hoped  to  have  some  more  English  Bibles  on 
hand.  Raymond  thanked  him,  but  preferred  re- 
taining the  one  he  had,  and  then  returned  to  his 
hotel.  It  seemed  very  full  of  visitors,  and  not  quite 
so  quiet  as  he  could  have  wished  to  be,  now  that  he 
was  so  anxious  for  retirement,  and  he  resolved  to 
return  to  Vevay,  a  sweetly  retired  situation  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lake,  and  which  he  had  passed  the 
preceding  day  on  his  way  to  Geneva. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  mild  October  day;  the  air 
was  soft  and  balmy:  a  steamer  was  ready  for  starting 
down  the  lake  in  an  hour ;  there  seemed  no  impedi- 
ment to  his  following  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  and 
returning  in  it  to  Vevay  without  delay. 

The  thing  thought  of  was  often  with  Raymond 
synonymous  with  the  thing  done.  His  luggage  was 
soon  conveyed  on  board,  and  he  quickly  followed  with 
his  newly-bought  treasure  in  his  hand.  He  felt  the 
cool  air  very  reviving  to  his  exhausted  frame,  as  he 
seated  himself  apart  from  other  passengers,  and  began 
the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
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he  knew,  contained  points  at  issue  between  his  Church 
and  Protestants;  he  would,  therefore,  commence  with 
that.  He  read  eagerly  to  the  29th  verse  of  the 
first  chapter.  How  exquisite,  how  soothing  were  the 
words,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world  !  " 

A  beam  of  light  darted  into  his  heart,  indistinct 
and  faint ;  but  still  there  he  saw,  as  it  were,  "  men 
as  trees  walking  : "  he  did  see  that  "  a  Saviour 
touched  his  eyes ;  a  Saviour  could  take  away  sin  — 
"  the  sin  of  the  world,"  he  repeated  to  himself ;  "  not 
of  one — not  a  few — but  the  sin  of  the  world:  oh!  will 
he  take  mine  away?  May  I — dare  I — come  to  him 
alone  ?  without  the  aid  of  other  mediators,  will  he 
hear  me?"  A  prayer  rose  in  his  heart  to  be  shown 
the  way,  and  again  he  resumed  his  reading.  Our 
Lord's  conversation  with  Nicodemus  struck  him  for- 
cibly. The  necessity  of  being  born  again,  not  only  of 
water,  but  of  the  Spirit,  somewhat  perplexed  him, 
ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  only  felt  that  there  was  something  wanting  in 
him  —  a  new  life,  as  it  were  —  that  the  waters  of 
baptism  had  not  cleansed  him  from  sin.  But  as  he 
continued  he  heard  of  the  love  of  God  in  sending 
"  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 
For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might 
be  saved." 

Father  Ambrose,  though  he  admitted  in  his  in- 
structions to  Raymond  that  Jesus  was  the  Saviour, 
that  is,  that  he  had  once  suffered  death  on  earth  and 
redeemed  sinners,  had  omitted  to  lay  before  his  mind 
the  continued  love  of  Christ.  The  Virgin  Mary  was 
represented  as  more  merciful  than  the  Saviour,  and 
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exerting  her  influence  over  her  Son,  to  compel  him, 
as  it  were,  to  be  merciful  to  sinners.  He  had  heard 
of  the  holiness  and  justice  of  both  God  the  Father 
and  God  the  Son  —  nothing  of  their  love.  Thus 
hitherto,  in  the  darkened  state  of  his  mind,  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  tender  compassion  of  the  Saviour,  and 
the  name  of  "Jesus"  brought  terror  rather  than  affec- 
tionate reliance.  He  wondered,  as  he  continued  his 
reading,  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  before, 
that  if  the  Father  could  give  his  only  Son  to  die,  and 
the  Son  was  likewise  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
the  world,  there  could  be  any  reasonable  cause  to  doubt 
the  continuance  of  that  love. 

What  an  amazing  sense  of  this  burst  upon  him!  it 
dazzled  him  in  its  brightness !  Wondrous,  overpow- 
ering thought,  that  God  should  have  been  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  endured  such  bitter  suffering,  such  contradic- 
tion of  sinners  against  himself!  Surely  such  a  Saviour 
would  hear  him  in  heaven  still  !  How  could  he  know 
whether  other  mediators  had  either  power  or  will  to 
present  his  petitions  to  the  throne  of  grace  ?  Was 
it  not  better  to  come  to  the  fountain  at  once,  than 
attempt  to  get  refreshment  through  other  sources  ? 
Gradually  the  twilight  of  morning  was  breaking ; 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  was  preparing  the  way  for 
his  glorious  light  to  break  upon  his  hitherto  benighted 
soul.  The  dark  mountains  of  error  on  which  he  wan- 
dered, fearful  of  falling  over  some  precipice  which 
should  for  ever  overwhelm  him  in  hopeless  despair,  were 
faintly  illumined  by  divine  grace,  so  that  he  could, 
to  some  extent,  discern  the  way  by  which  he 
should  go. 

"  If  I  could  but  meet  with  some  one  passage  to 
prove  that  Christ  is,  indeed,  my  only  Mediator,  I 
would  gladly  come  only  to  him  for  pardon,"  thought 
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Herbert,  as  he  closed  the  book  and  gazed  upon  the 
exquisite  scene  around  him. 

Once  more  he  took  up  the  Bible,  and  continued 
reading,  until  the  words  came  upon  him  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  —  "  Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them 
ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life  :  and  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  me.  And  ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye 
might  have  life." 

Here  was  a  plain  command  from  Christ  himself, 
that  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  read,  not  by  the  priests 
alone,  but  by  all :  there  was  no  exception.  "  How  dare 
my  Church  refuse  them  to  any  member !  How  dare 
she  defy  our  Saviour's  words  !  Here  was  the  Saviour 
evidently  upbraiding  the  people  for  their  want  of  in- 
quiry, as  if  their  ignorance  in  rejecting  him  proceeded 
from  their  neglect  of  the   Scriptures  ! " 

He  consulted  his  Greek  Testament  to  see  that  the 
meaning  was  clear  there,  and  no  Protestant  mistrans- 
lation, and  found  it  right.* 

Herbert  .was  amazed  at  the  deception  practised 
upon  him,  and  his  faith  in  Romanism  was  much 
shaken ;  still  he  believed  an  individual  should  not  be 
taken  as  the  only  expounder  of  the  doctrine  of  his 
Church.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  appeal  to 
the  authorised  writings  of  Rome,  to  find  whether  the 
Scriptures  were  really  ever  withheld  or  not,  according 
to  the  decision  of  any  council 

But  Raymond  could  but  continue  his  reading,  in 
full  assurance  that  he  was  doing  his  duty  in  studying 
the  Scriptures.  With  eagerness  he  read  on  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St.  John  to  the  37th  verse. 

Oh,  how  that,  and  a  few  following  verses,  cheered 

*  The  words  in  the  Douay  Version  are,  "  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  you  think  in  them  to  have  life  everlasting :  and  the 
same  are  they  that  give  testimony  of  me." 
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him  !  "  Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out  .  .  .  And  this  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth 
on  him,  may  have  everlasting  life :  and  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day  .  .  .  No  man  can  come  to  me, 
except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him : 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  It  is 
written  in  the  prophets,  And  they  shall  be  all  taught 
of  God.  Every  man  therefore  that  hath  heard,  and 
hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me  .  .  .  He 
that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life." 

Oh,  what  blessed  words  !  A  gracious  invitation  ! 
A  caution,  and  an  encouragement !  If  the  sinner 
come  to  Christ,  he  will  never  cast  him  out ;  but  with 
this  is  the  caution,  to  which  he  must  give  heed  —  the 
Father  must  give  the  power  by  his  Spirit,  the  in- 
clination to  come,  otherwise  the  sinner  cannot  have 
the  desire;  and  then  —  oh,  what  a  gracious  encou- 
ragement!—  God  himself  will  be  the  teacher  of  his 
people  ! 

A  peaceful,  confiding  hope,  stole  into  Kaymond's 
heart.  Had  he  not  been  drawn  ?  Was  there  not  an 
overpowering  desire  to  be  holy  implanted  in  his  heart? 
Such  desire  was,  then,  implanted  by  God's  Holy  Spirit. 
Could  he  have  been  thus  drawn  if  he  were  not  a 
chosen  one  ?  He  felt  this  was  impossible.  And  now 
all  doubts  on  election  vanished.  He  knew  he  was 
a  sinner  ;  that  he  had  felt  since  he  renounced  infi- 
delity. But  now  it  was  in  a  different  manner.  He 
was  humbled,  willing  to  cast  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  He  was  a  true  penitent.  He  was  deeply  con- 
trite, not  from  a  sense  of  awe  and  horror  when  he  felt 
his  impurity  and  knew  the  justice  of  God,  but  from 
the  sense  of  sorrow  for  the  wounds  he  had  inflicted 
on  his  loving  Saviour ;  because  he  had  injured  his  best 
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Friend,  not  because  the  law  compelled  him  to  stand  at 
the  bar  of  an  offended  Judge. 

There  was  no  wounded  pride  left.  In  humility 
he  could  come;  not  in  the  filthy  garments  of  self- 
righteousness,  but  just  as  he  was,  unclothed  —  not 
desiring  to  hide  any  sin,  but  ready,  waiting,  pray- 
ing to  be  clothed  only  in  the  garment  of  the  Sa- 
viour's righteousness ;  and,  being  thus  arrayed,  to 
keep  those  garments  pure  and  spotless,  because  he 
acted  from  motives  of  love,  and  love  only  to  the 
Saviour. 

He  did  not  understand,  of  course,  the  errors  in 
the  introduction  of  unscriptural  doctrine  of  his  Church 
as  yet ;  and  as  he  read  on,  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  seemed  to  shine  out  very  clearly,  that  is, 
if  the  literal  words  of  Christ  were  to  be  taken  :  in 
that  case  Rome  might  be  right,  Protestants  wrong. 
Nevertheless,  he  felt  that  he  had  been  chosen ;  and 
God  would,  by  his  Spirit,  lead  him  right.  What 
comfort  did  he  receive  from  the  assurance  in  the 
succeeding  chapter :  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God  or 
whether  I  speak  of  myself." 

Raymond  thanked  God  from  his  heart  for  those 
blessed  words.  He  would,  indeed,  pray  earnestly  to 
be  led  into  all  truth.  There  was  no  time  for  more, 
as  the  steamer  approached  its  destination. 

The  town  of  Vevay  is  most  beautifully  situated  at 
the  lower  end  of  Lake  Leman,  and  perhaps  in  the  most 
lovely  part  of  it.  On  a  clear  day  the  snow  moun- 
tains stand  out  with  beautiful  relief  at  the  end  of  the 
lake,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  deep  hue 
of  the  waters,  which,  unlike  those  of  other  lakes,  have 
always  the  most  beautiful  blue  colour,  which  adds 
much  to  the  softness  of  the  scene,  and  contrasts  well 
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with  the  verdure  of  the  mountains  on  the  Yevay  side, 
and  the  dark,  sombre  aspect  of  those  on  the  other  ; 
while  Mont  Blanc,  like  a  mighty  monarch,  appears  to 
raise  his  snowy  head  almost  at  the  extremity,  looking 
down  with  cold  majesty  on  the  peaceful  waters,  and 
those  other  subject  mountains  which  extend  far  and 
wide  beneath  his  lofty  sway. 

A  little  further  down  the  lake  from  Yevay  is  seen 
a  small  island,  on  which  stands  the  far-famed  castle 
of  Chillon,  so  famous  for  its  solitary  prisoner  and  for 
the  poem  of  Byron,  who,  though  he  was  then  in 
ignorance  of  the  real  circumstances  connected  with 
the  prisoner,  has  left  us  a  specimen  of  such  exquisite 
poetry  and  life-like  history  as  corresponds  but  too 
truly  with  the  trials  and  lonely  sorrow  of  the  real 
captive. 

A  road  winds  along  the  lake ;  on  the  one  hand 
presenting  richly-wooded  hills,  with  lovely  villages 
nestled  here  and  there  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
as  if  sleeping  amid  the  trees  ;  with  the  little  churches 
raising  their  small  spires,  pointing  ever  to  heaven,  as 
if  to  remind  the  traveller  that,  while  passing  through 
such  scenes  as  these,  his  eye  should  be  directed  up- 
wards to  a  better  and  still  more  beautiful  country, 
even  heaven  itself,  where  sin,  which  now  defiles  even 
the  fairest  beauties  of  creation,  shall  never  enter. 

It  seemed  almost  like  home  when  Raymond  found 
himself  in  a  quiet  hotel,  built  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  with  a  pretty  garden  below  him,  and  boats  at 
the  command  of  visitors  all  day. 

The  ripple  of  the  water,  the  soft  strokes  of  the 
oars,  the  calm  repose  of  the  scene,  together  with  the 
thought  of  the  Bible  he  now  possessed,  soothed  him 
greatly,  as  he  threw  himself  in  luxurious  ease  on  a 
couch  to   rest   before   dinner.      He  felt   exceedingly 

VOL.  II.  I 
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weak  and  languid ;  his  late  severe  penances,  the  fast- 
ings, the  night-watchings,  and  his  excessive  distress 
of  mind,  were,  indeed,  beginning  to  tell  upon  his 
health ;  and  had  he  not  been  rescued  at  the  time  he 
was,  consumption  might,  in  all  probability,  have 
marked  him  for  a  victim. 

As  he  lay  upon  his  couch,  thoughts  of  home  and 
those  dear  stole  upon  him,  with  a  saddened  sweetness 
in  the  recollection.  It  was  strange  that,  though  he 
yearned  after  his  country  and  those  he  loved,  he  yet 
shrank  from  meeting  them,  even  more  than  before. 
None  of  them  knew  that  he  was  a  Papist,  and  the 
thought  of  wounding  them  by  such  an  announcement 
made  him  resolve  to  keep  it  from  them  until  such 
a  time  should  arrive  as  he  should  be  able  to  feel  the 
satisfying  effects  of  his  belief;  then,  speaking  from 
experience,  he  would  return  and  prevail  on  them,  if 
possible,  to  embrace  the  true  faith. 

Alas,  how  miserably  had  he  been  deceived !  His 
hopes  of  pardon,  how  fallacious  !  The  very  sins  for 
which  he  had  been  absolved  were  those  which  still 
pressed  heavily  upon  him.  He  knew  he  had  no  as- 
surance that  God  himself  had  blotted  out  his  trans- 
gressions. 

His  powerful  mind  refused  to  bend  to  that  implicit 
faith  which  his  Church  demanded,  that  the  word  of  the 
priest  was  sufficient.  He  felt — he  knew  —  a  Christian 
must  have  the  witness  in  himself;  he  had  heard 
Christians  say  they  experienced  this :  therefore,  until 
that  assurance  was  given,  he  could  not  feel  himself 
absolved.  He  had,  indeed,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
believed  his  own  efforts  could  save  him.  He  had 
seen  his  utter  helplessness  to  do  anything ;  and  now, 
humbled  and  contrite,  he  was  willing  to  come  to  Jesus. 

He  had  resolved  to  study  the  word  of  God  for 
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himself,  and  seek  the  pardon  of  sin  only  through 
Christ,  trusting  to  his  Spirit's  direction  to  be  led 
right ;  *and  then,  when  he  had,  indeed,  found  the  way, 
to  return  to  his  own  land,  and  tell  how  great  things 
God  had  done  for  him. 

Once  he  thought  of  writing  to  request  Beauchamp 
to  join  him,  and  give  him  his  assistance  in  the  search 
after  truth ;  but  he  felt  it  might  be  selfish  even  to 
ask  him  to  take  so  long  a  journey,  more  especially 
when  he  was  enjoying  Ada's  society.  Moreover,  he 
was  now  comforted  with  the  blessed  assurance  that 
God  would  be  his  teacher.  What  should  he  fear? 
If  it  were  needful,  he  would  send  an  earthly  guide ; 
if  not,  his  word  alone  would  be  blessed  to  his  soul. 

Oh,  what  a  soothing  thought,  too,  it  was  to  Ray- 
mond, as  he  rested  his  weary  form  on  his  couch,  that 
Ethel  prayed  for  him !  that  she  had  promised  to  do 
so !  Did  she  still  feel  an  interest  in  him,  he  won- 
dered ?  What  a  beautiful  character  was  hers  !  And 
perhaps  the  contemplation  of  her  Christian  walk  was, 
in  a  measure,  made  the  means  of  rescuing  him  from 
the  trammels  of  Popery,  as  he  would  never  receive, 
for  one  moment,  the  doctrine  that  no  heretics  can  be 
saved.  He  knew  she  loved  and  served  God,  and  he 
never  entertained  a  doubt  that  she  was  prepared  for 
heaven. 

The  dinner-bell  interrupted  further  meditation, 
and  he  descended  to  the  table  d'hote. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"  Abide  with  me !     Fast  falls  the  eventide ; 
The  darkness  thickens  :  Lord !  with  me  abide. 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  oh,  abide  with  me  ! 

Hold  thou  thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes, 
Shine  through  the  gloom,  and  point  me  to  the  skies  : 
Heaven's  morning  breaks,  and  earth's  vain  shadows  flee ; 
In  life,  in  death,  0  Lord  !  abide  with  me." — Lyte. 

"  My  prayers  and  alms,  imperfect  and  defiled, 
Were  but  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  child  ; 
Howe'er  performed,  it  was  their  brightest  part, 
Tbat  they  proceeded  from  a  grateful  heart. 
Cleansed  in  thine  own  all-purifying  blood, 
Forgive  their  evil,  and  accept  their  good ; 
I  cast  them  at  thy  feet,  my  only  plea 
Is,  what  it  was,  dependence  upon  thee. 
While  struggling  in  the  vale  of  tears  below, 
That  never  failed,  nor  shall  it  fail  me  now. 
Angelic  gratulations  rend  the  skies, 
Pride  falls  unpitied,  never  more  to  rise  ; 
Humility  is  crowned, 
And  faith  receives  the  prize." —  Cowpee. 

The  season  for  Switzerland  was  nearly  over,  so  that 
Raymond  did  not  meet  so  many  visitors  as  he  antici- 
pated; a  few  English  were  there,  however,  most  of 
them  en  route  to  spend  the  winter  in  Rome,  and 
Herbert  was  delighted  once  more  to  mingle  with  his 
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own  countrymen,  and  hear  the  welcome  tones  of  his 
native  land. 

An  apparently  newly -married  couple  sat  on  his  left, 
and  on  his  right  was  an  English  clergyman,  evidently 
in  delicate  health,  but  the  calm  dignified  repose  of  his 
countenance  struck  Raymond  greatly.  Opposite  were 
two  Germans,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  conversation 
in  their  own  language;  and  further  down,  on  the  other 
side,  an  old  lady  and  gentleman,  with  their  son,  a  youth 
of  about  eighteen,  and  his  tutor,  all  English. 

Something  in  the  air  of  the  clergyman  attracted 
Herbert  to  him.  Unlike  a  Romanist  generally,  Ray- 
mond had  no  (what  would  by  them  be  esteemed  only) 
holy  repugnance  to  heretics;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  an 
irresistible  feeling  of  charity  towards  Protestants,  and 
this  induced  him  to  commence  a  friendly  conversation 
with  the  clergyman.  He  found  him  answer  the  expect- 
ations his  appearance  warranted;  and  Raymond  soon 
discovered  him  to  be  a  man  of  talent  and  penetration, 
and  also  of  the  most  sincere  piety.  His  voice,  too,  was 
pleasant ;  his  words  and  sentences  well  and  pithily 
expressed ;  and  his  manners  extremely  gentlemanly. 
Raymond  was  really  delighted  to  meet  with  so  agree- 
able a  fellow-traveller,  and  he  could  not  help  feel- 
ing much  pleasure  when  he  learnt  that  his  new  ac- 
quaintance intended  remaining  a  week  or  two  at  Vevay. 
They  had  many  subjects  of  interest  in  common.  Mr. 
Lorraine  (for  that  was  the  clergyman's  name)  had  spent 
the  previous  winter  in  Rome,  and  had  also  visited 
Naples,  Athens,  and  the  Holy  Land — scenes  over  which 
Herbert  had  passed  in  former  years,  and  they  were 
much  interested  in  discussing  various  objects  of  in- 
terest together.  Rome  was  spoken  of  at  last,  and  in  a 
delicate  manner  Raymond  made  some  inquiry  respect- 
ing this  city,  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  im- 
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pressions  which  they  had  made  on  his  companion. 
Mr.  Lorraine  spoke  with  admiration  of  many  of  the 
monuments  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  splendid  churches, 
with  which  Rome  abounds,  but  his  face  grew  painfully 
grave  when  he  alluded  to  the  gross  darkness  which 
reigned  around,  and  the  idolatries  which  were  practised. 

"Idolatries!"  exclaimed  Raymond,  much  struck 
by  the  expression.  "  You  cannot  mean  to  accuse  Ro- 
manists of  so  heinous  a  sin  !  You  quite  mistake  their 
practices:  they  use  no  language  of  adoration." 

"  Do  they  not  ?  You  cannot  have  seen  much  or  read 
much  of  their  ceremonies,  then !  I  can  only  say,  I  have 
witnessed  scenes  and  heard  words  which  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  You  cannot  have  been  present 
at  the  '  Worship  of  the  Bambino,'*  a  wooden  baby, 
or  seen  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross,  and  not  have 
been  assured  that  these  ceremonies  are  idolatrous.  I 
do  not  say  that  all,  or  indeed  many  Romanists,  intend 
to  commit  idolatry;  but,  whatever  be  the  intention, 
the  act  is  the  same.  God  forbid  I  should  judge  the 
inward  feeling,  but  I  say,  no  one  has  a  right  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  makes  him  thereby  positively  break 
the  second  commandment.  If  we  are  not  even  to  make 
any  graven  image,  much  less  to  bow  down  to  it,  what 
are  we  to  think  when  not  only  both  are  done,  but 
positive  worship  is  rendered  ?" 

"But,  sir,  such  a  startling  conclusion  should  not 
be  arrived  at  without  some  solid  ground  for  the  as- 
sumption." 

"  I  have  that  ground,"  resumed  the  clergyman, 
mildly.     "  The  words  used  in  some  of  the  ceremonies 

*  For  full  particulars  of  these,  and  other  idolatrous  cere- 
monies of  Rome,  see  Rev.  Hobart  Se)rmoui,'s  Pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  where  such  revelations  are  given  as  must  impress  every 
thoughtful  mind  with  horror. 
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at  Rome  is  not  invocation  nor  veneration,  but  adora- 
tion: this,  for  instance,  is  given  in  the  ceremony  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Cross,  which  is  made  of  wood,  and 
when  uncovered  at  the  words,  'Behold  the  wood  of 
the  cross!'  what  is  the  response?  'Come,  let  us  adore 
it.'  And  in  an  instant  every  one  is  prostrate  before 
it.  This  is  not  the  emblem,  or  supposed  to  be  the  true 
cross;  but  it  is  the  ivoodo? the  cross.  lam  a  stranger 
to  you,  sir,  and  I  do  not  expect  you  to  receive  what  I 
say  on  my  own  assertion  ;  but  I  ask  you  to  appeal  to 
the  standards  of  Romish  faith,  and  should  you  visit 
Rome  again,  see  for  yourself.  This,  too,  is  not  perhaps 
a  place  for  entering  further  into  such  a  discussion," 
said  the  clergyman,  quietly. 

Raymond  was  interested,  he  would  gladly  have 
heard  more,  but  felt  it  was  not  a  fitting  opportunity; 
neither  was  it  altogether  honourable  to  draw  out  the 
clergyman's  views,  without  confessing  himself  a  Ro- 
manist :  he  rose,  promising  himself,  however,  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  the  subject  when  opportunity 
offered.  The  air  was  so  still,  and  the  scene  so  lovely, 
Raymond  could  not  resist  a  short  stroll  along  the  shores 
of  the  lake  before  he  returned  to  his  room.  The  pale 
moon  cast  her  silvery  beams  upon  the  water,  which  re- 
flected them  in  perfect  stillness;  not  a  murmur  was 
heard,  save  the  occasional  fall  of  the  leaves  as  he 
passed  along,  reminding  him  that  winter  was  near  — 
the  dreary  Swiss  winter,  when  few  opportunities  would 
be  afforded  of  enjoying  a  scene  like  this.  But  he 
was  too  weak  to  bear  the  chilly  night  air  long,  and 
wishing  to  resume  his  reading,  he  soon  returned  to  his 
room,  ordered  a  lamp,  and  resting  on  the  couch,  drew 
his  Bible  to  him  once  more.  He  continued  his  read- 
ing from  the  same  place,  and  each  text  seemed  to 
breathe  comfort  to  him.      He  was  much  struck  by 
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the  Saviour's  mercy  to  the  woman  whom  men  would 
have  put  to  death  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  laAv; 
but  the  Saviour,  more  gracious,  having  disarmed  her 
accusers,  dismissed  the  woman  with  the  words,  "  Go 
and  sin  no  more."  And  would  that  Saviour  refuse  to 
grant  him  forgiveness?  Raymond  dared  now  to  hope 
his  prayer  would  be  heard — he  believed  that  Christ 
would  receive  him  into  his  favour,  and  grant  him  (even 
if  it  were  but  the  lowest)  a  place  in  his  kingdom.  Yes, 
Raymond  was  now  an  humbled  man!  His  desire  to 
save  himself  was  gone  —  he  knew  his  helplessness,  the 
Saviour's  mercy  was  his  only  hope.  The  10th  of  St. 
John  came  with  perplexing  force  to  his  mind,  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  entereth  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbeth  up  some  other 
way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber  ....  Yerily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  /am  the  door:  by  me  if  any  man 
enter  in  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out  and 
find  pasture." 

In  reading  these  verses,  two  ideas  took  possession 
of  his  mind.  First,  he  perceived  other  ways  were 
spoken  of,  besides  coming  direct  to  Christ,  the  shep- 
herd of  the  sheep :  might  not,  did  not  this  mean,  com- 
ing through  other  mediums,  as  he  had  been  taught  to 
do  hitherto?  If  it  were  so,  in  what  dreadful  error  he  had 
been  involved!  how  he  longed  to  meet  with  some  per- 
fectly explicit  text  on  this  point!  Second:  Christ  says 
distinctly,  "  I  am  the  good  shepherd,"  "  I  am  the 
door."  Herbert's  sense  suggested  at  once,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  take  these  terms  in  their  literal  meaning, 
and  it  was  also  clear  that  our  Lord  never  meant  them 
to  ba  taken  otherwise  than  figuratively.  Then  the 
idea  occurred,  was  it  not  more  than  probable  that  the 
words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  "  This  is  my  blood,"  were 
also  meant  in  a  figurative  manner?  why  should  one 
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parallel  passage  be  taken  one  way,  and  one  another? 
To  believe  in  transubstantiation,  Raymond  knew  was 
contrary  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses ;  he  had  been 
taught,  however,  that  it  was  improper  to  trust  in  them, 
implicit  faith  being  the  only  thing  required.  Herbert 
had  yielded  in  this,  because  having,  as  he  believed, 
trusted  once  to  his  own  reason,  and  fallen  so  fearfully, 
he  was  the  more  ready  to  give  credence  to  impossi- 
bilities. It  now,  however,  occurred  to  him,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  establish  anything  without  the 
senses,  and  that  Romanists  in  their  faith  even  require 
(unknowingly)  this  evidence.  This  consideration 
raised  strong  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  Romish  doctrine;  but  he  started  at  the  thought, 
perhaps  he  might  be  falling  into  an  error  by  even  ad- 
mitting a  doubt,  and  wresting  scripture  to  his  own 
destruction.  Still  he  could  not  help  the  feeling;  he  was 
determined  he  would  take  an  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing the  Protestant  view  of  the  subject,  and  Mr. 
Lorraine  seemed  a  likely  person  to  whom  to  apply,  and 
again  came  the  blessed  assurance  to  his  mind,  "  If  any 
man  will  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God."  That  there  were  mysteries  in. 
religion  he  knew,  but  none  contrary  to  the  evidences 
of  the  senses,  at  least  so  Ethel  and  Beauchamp  told 
him  in  the  days  of  his  unbelief :  if  so,  transubstantia- 
tion was  untrue,  being  entirely  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience. But  he  was  now  determined  diligently  to 
seek  by  prayer  that  God  would  be  his  teacher,  and 
he  again  bent  the  knee  and  prayed  fervently  that  he 
would  lead  him  into  all  truth.  After  he  had  perused 
with  deep  attention  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  chapters 
of  St.  John,  he  commenced  the  14th,  and  another 
powerful  light  was  given  to  his  benighted  soul.     With 
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deep  emotion  he  read  the  words,  "  I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life  :  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father, 
but  by  me."*  This  was  perfectly  plain — no  other  way, 
no  other  mediator  but  Christ,  and  him  alone !  No 
Virgin,  no  saints,  no  angels;  Christ  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  What  a  gleam  of  light!  "  Let  there 
be  light,"  was  spoken,  the  most  eloquent  of  words,  and 
there  was  light  —  instant,  glorious,  everlasting  light,  on 
this  one  point.  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  over  the 
darkness  and  chaos,  and  made  an  habitation  meet  for 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Redeemer. 

Raymond  read  that  chapter  with  indescribable 
feelings  of  emotion.  He  saw  how  to  be  saved.  For 
the  time  all  other  doctrines  vanished  from  his  mind ; 
he  knew  he  should  be  safe  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
Saviour — the  Spirit  had  revealed  the  way  to  obtain 
pardon  and  peace;  other  knowledge  would  follow;  other 
doctrines  of  his  Church,  true  or  false,  would  be  shown 
to  him  in  time.  He  knew  the  Spirit  spoke  to  him, 
because  he  had  now  read  the  Saviour's  promise  to 
send  the  Comforter  to  teach  and  lead  his  disciples 
into  all  truth,  and  nothing  but  Divine  assistance  could 
have  revealed  these  things  so  plainly  to  him. 

The  work  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  generally  little 
heard  of  among  Romanists  ;  indeed,  his  special  office, 
viz.  our  sanctification,  is  so  confounded  with  human 
effort  as  to  overthrow  the  work  of  this  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  ;  and  as  for  the  "  love  of  the  Spirit," 
they  so  rarely  allude  to  his  person,  that  his  love  is 
never  heard  of.  This  was  one  of  Raymond's  grand 
mistakes;  he  had  attributed  no  justifying  power  to 
the  Saviour,  no  sanctifying  power  to  the  Spirit,  and 

*  "  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life.  No  man 
cometh  to  the  Father  hut  hy  me." — Douay  Bible. 
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had  blended  with  all  his  thoughts  that  his  own  un- 
aided endeavours  must  procure  him  both  these  essen- 
tials to  salvation. 

But  now  he  knew  his  mistake  ;  and  so  far  all  was 
well.  When  a  man  once  distinctly  discerns  the  re- 
spective offices  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  he  has 
gained  one  important  step  towards  being  led  into  all 
truth. 

It  was  late  when  Raymond  retired  to  rest;  he  had 
been  so  much  absorbed  in  his  new-found  treasure, 
and  in  thankful  devotion  to  God,  who  had  thus  far 
opened  his  eyes.  For  hours  he  prayed,  and  knew  no 
weariness.  How  different  was  the  feeling  he  had  in  ad- 
dressing the  Saviour,  to  that  which  actuated  him  when 
repeating  prayers  to  the  Virgin  or  any  saint  or  angel ! 
Then  there  was  no  lacerating  penance,  no  long  fasts, 
no  tedious  vigil  to  be  kept,  as  he  had  of  late  been 
accustomed  to.  He  felt  he  had  at  length  found  an 
anchor  upon  which  to  fasten  his  almost  shipwrecked 
soul ;  his  faith  in  Romanism  (though  he  knew  it  not) 
was  thoroughly  shaken.  Such  views  are  standard 
Protestant  truths,  and  whatever  Romanists  may  no- 
minally assert,  they  do  not  in  reality  rest  upon  the 
doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  only,  and  sanctifica- 
tion  the  work  of  the  Spirit  alone,  as  taught  in  the 
Bible. 

But  though  Raymond  had  obtained  a  wondrous 
light,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  could  all  at  once 
shake  off  the  trammels  of  Popery,  and  enter  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God ;  because  he 
had  found  her  mistaken  on  one  point,  he  did  not 
immediately  form  the  conclusion  that  his  Church  held 
nothing  but  error :  it  was  his  duty  to  search  and 
examine,  and  endeavour  to  see  by  an  impartial  in- 
vestigation, how  far  her  doctrines  were  consistent  with 
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the  word  of  God,  and  so  far  only  as  they  agreed 
thereto  to  receive  them.  This  was  not  a  Romish  way 
of  acting  ;  his  priest  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
have  told  him  to  try  the  Bible  by  the  Church,  and  so 
far  only  receive  it ;  but  Raymond  felt  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  a  Divine  Teacher,  and  was  willing  to 
be  led  by  him  alone. 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Herbert  rose  with  a 
feeling  of  peacefulness,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of 
renewing  his  study  of  the  word  of  God.  He  met 
Mr.  Lorraine  at  breakfast  in  the  coffee-room,  and  as 
they  were  about  to  retire  he  informed  Raymond  that 
as  the  day  was  very  unfavourable  he  was  going  to 
read  the  prayers  of  the  English  Church  in  his  room 
in  the  course  of  an  hour,  as  there  were  several  of  the 
visitors  who  dare  not  venture  out  to  the  usual  place 
for  English  service,  and  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
any  one  there  who  would  like  to  join  in  them.  Herbert 
thanked  him,  but  hesitated  whether  to  accept  the 
offer.  A  little  reflection  on  his  return  to  his  own 
room  convinced  him  he  should  like  to  hear  the  prayers 
of  his  once  nominal  Church.  And  the  thought  came 
also  to  his  mind,  that  at  the  same  hour  Ethel  and  Ada 
would  be  hearing  the  same  service,  and  he  most 
earnestly  desired  for  that  reason  to  join,  though  so  far 
away.  The  last  time  he  had  heard  it  was  at  Langton, 
the  day  he  had  walked  with  Ethel  there ;  he  had 
never  once  entered  an  English  church  since.  How 
well  he  remembered  Ethel's  sorrow  at  his  indifference 
and  unbelief,  and  how  she  had  tried  to  lead  him  back 
to  the  fold  from  which  he  had  strayed  ! 

On  entering  the  clergyman's  room  he  found  most 
of  the  English  visitors  there.  The  little  congregation 
were  all  furnished  with  prayer-books  except  himself. 
The  tutor  kindly  handed  him  his,  and  looked  over  his 
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pupil's  book,  and  the  service  commenced.  How  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  the  prayers  sounded  !  How  appro- 
priate everything  seemed  to  himself!  How  different 
to  mumbled  Latin  prayers,  to  which  his  ears  had 
become  accustomed  of  late!  How  heartily  he  joined 
in  the  Litany,  particularly  in  the  petitions,  "  That  it 
may  please  thee  to  bring  into  the  way  of  truth  all 
such  as  have  erred,  and  are  deceived."  "  That  it  may 
please  thee  to  give  us  true  repentance,  to  forgive  us 
all  our  sins,  negligences,  and  ignorances,  and  to  endue 
us  with  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  amend  our 
lives  according  to  thy  holy  word."  Oh  !  how  sweetly 
fell  the  words  on  his  ear,  as  the  clergyman  pronounced 
them  in  a  low  impressive  voice,  "  O  Lamb  of  God, 
that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world!"  and  how 
fervently  Herbert  responded  "  Grant  us  thy  peace," 
"  Have  mercy  upon  us,"  "  0  Christ,  hear  us ;  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us."  And  then  that  exquisite 
prayer  beginning,  "  O  God,  merciful  Father,  that 
despisest  not  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  heart,  nor  the 
desire  of  such  as  be  sorrowful,"  &c.  seemed  expressly 
in  unison  with  his  feelings.  He  wondered  how  he 
could  have  so  long  heard  that  beautiful  form  of  prayer 
without  being  thrilled  even  by  the  remembrance  of 
its  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  all.  Ray- 
mond admitted  there  were  no  prayers  he  had  ever 
heard  in  the  Romish  Church  like  them,  for  as  every- 
thing was  in  Latin,  and  that  read  in  so  low  a  voice, 
he  had  often  great  difficulty  in  hearing  the  words, 
although  he  knew  their  import. 

After  the  prayers  were  over,  instead  of  leaving 
the  room  as  Herbert  expected,  each  person  re-seated 
himself,  and  the  clergyman  opening  the  Bible  se- 
lected for  his  text  Isa.  lxiv.  6,  7,  8:  "  We  are  all  as 
an  unclean  thing,  and  all  our  righteousnesses  are  as 
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filthy  rags;  and  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf;  and  our 
iniquities,  like  the  wind,  have  taken  us  away.  And 
there  is  none  that  calleth  upon  thy  name,  that  stirreth 
up  himself  to  take  hold  of  thee  :  for  thou  hast  hid  thy 
face  from  us,  and  hast  consumed  us,  because  of  our 
iniquities.  But  now,  0  Lord,  thou  art  our  Father: 
we  are  the  clay,  and  thou  our  potter ;  and  we  all  are 
the  work  of  thy  hand."  Raymond  was  riveted  by 
the  text,  and  listened  eagerly  to  what  should  fall 
from  the  clergyman's  lips.  His  words  were  few,  but 
his  sentiments  forcible.  The  utter  impossibility  for 
man  to  do  anything  for  his  own  salvation  was  first 
touched  upon;  the  sinful  state  of  man  rendering  it  im- 
possible that  any  works  of  his  could  satisfy  the  justice 
of  God.  He  spoke  of  the  many  instances  he  had  seen 
people  who  would  afflict  themselves  and  endure  almost 
unheard-of  privations,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  and  without  success.  Raymond 
felt  uncomfortable ;  he  could  hardly  believe  the  cler- 
gyman did  not  know  that  he  himself  was  an  instance 
of  this ;  but  as  he  went  on  the  feeling  of  discomfort 
vanished  in  the  plain,  earnest  manner  in  which  the 
Gospel  plan  was  revealed.  Mr.  Lorraine  showed  the 
absolute  necessity  there  was  for  laying  hold  by  faith 
on  Christ,  and  him  alone;  the  sinner  must  come  to 
him  just  as  he  was,  sin-stained,  weary,  heavy  laden: 
without  this  there  could  be  no  salvation.  He  then 
alluded  to  the  frequency  with  which  men  deceive 
themselves  by  fancying  they  believe,  when  in  reality 
their  faith  is  no  more  than  a  mere  outward  profession. 
When  a  man  once  really  believes  in  Christ  he  has 
every  requisite  for  salvation,  as  all  other  things  neces- 
sary flow  from  that  source.  The  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter  he  took  as  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  believer  should  place  himself  in  the  hands  of 
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Christ,  just  to  be  moulded  as  he  will;  and  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  acceptance  can  be  had  with  God. 
Raymond  sat  rapt  in  attention,  drinking  in,  as  it  were, 
the  refreshing  stream  of  divine  grace  which  flowed 
from  the  clergyman's  lips ;  and  the  affectionate,  ear- 
nest manner  in  which  he  spoke,  drew  Herbert  to  him, 
and  he  resolved  to  stay  behind  and  ask  him  to  lend 
him  his  assistance  on  those  points  of  doctrine  which 
at  present  perplexed  him. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Say,  hast  thou  lived  but  for  this  world  alone, 

Where  pleasure's  streams  the  taint  of  sin  contain, 
That,  like  the  water  turning  all  to  stone, 

Harden  the  heart,  and  conscience  sighs  in  vain  ? 

And  hast  thou  wept  thy  weakness  in  the  dust, 
The  moral  leprosy  that  haunts  the  mind? 

Through  the  fierce  crowd  of  each  opposing  lust 
Pressed  on,  thy  Saviour's  willing  power  to  find  ? 

Hast  thou  by  faith  his  robe  of  righteousness 
Grasped  with  the  heart,  thy  nakedness  to  hide? 

If  so,  disease  has  fled,  and  he  will  bless, 
Freely  forgive,  and  never,  never  chide  ! 

Thus  commune  on  thy  bed,  and  praise  the  Lord 
Who  called  tbee  out  of  darkness  into  light; 

Mourn  each  unwilling  sin,  and  trust  his  word, 

Walking  in  love  and  faith,  and  not  by  sight." — Anon. 

The  address  over,  all  left  the  room  except  Kayrnond, 
who  lingered. 

"  I  fear  I  am  intruding,  but  I  should  feel  very- 
much  obliged  if  you  would  allow  me  a  few  moments' 
conversation  with  you,  sir,"  he  said,  in  his  usual  frank 
manner. 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy.  Do  be  seated  ! "  replied 
Mr.  Lorraine,  offering  Raymond  a  chair. 

"  You  were  perhaps  not  aware  that  I  am  a  Roman- 
ist ;  I  feel  I  owe  you  this  explanation,  as  I  should  not 
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like  to  ask  you   to  speak  freely  without  telling  you 
this,"  said  Raymond. 

"  I  certainly  was  not  aware  of  the  fact.  I  would 
not  willingly  hurt  any  one's  feelings,  but  if  you  are 
speaking  in  reference  to  what  I  said  yesterday,  I  must 
add,  that  there  was  nothing  I  told  you  for  the  truth 
of  which  I  cannot  vouch." 

"  You  must,  no  doubt,  feel  a  prejudice  against  my 
Church.  I  assure  you  I  did  not  feel  offended  by  your 
remarks,"  replied  Raymond. 

"Pardon  me;  I  have  no  prejudice  whatever 
against  those  who  differ  from  me.  I  do  not,  and  cannot 
countenance  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  feel  no  personal  animosity  to  those  who  hold 
them.  If  I  have  an  opportunity  I  always  endeavour 
to  show  my  Roman  Catholic  acquaintances  my  reasons 
for  rejecting  their  doctrines,  simply  because  I  regard 
them  in  many  respects  as  directly  opposed  to  the  word 
of  God." 

"  And  you  really  believe  the  doctrines  of  my 
Church  unscriptural?" 

"  Undoubtedly  !  If  you  will  study  the  word  of 
God  for  yourself,  with  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  direct  you,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  perceive  your 
errors.  Your  Church  decidedly  discountenances  the 
reading  of  the  Bible.  Why  ?  Because  she  is  afraid  of 
her  misstatements  being  discovered  ! " 

"  But  the  Scriptures  are  not  prohibited  to  all,  I  am 
told,  only  permission  is  required  beforehand.  The 
ignorant  might  be  liable  to  wrest  the  difficult  parts  of 
the  Bible.  In  that  case,  perhaps,  it  may  be  better 
to  trust  to  the  guidance  of  the  Church,"  replied  Ray- 
mond, thinking  it  his  duty,  if  possible,  to  defend  his 
religion,   though  he    certainly   felt   the    Church   had 

VOL.  II.  K 
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erred  in  withholding,  to  any  extent,  the  Scriptures 
from  the  people. 

"  The  Church  !  And  who,  and  what,  may  I  ask, 
do  you  consider  the  Church  ?  I  fancy  our  views  may 
differ  on  that  point,"  said  Mr.  Lorraine. 

Raymond  did  not  like  to  reply  in  the  exclusive 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  taught,  and  yet  he 
knew  no  other  definition. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  what  you  consider  the  true 
Church?  I  am  really  desirous  of  knowing,"  said  the 
clergyman,  seeing  Herbert's  hesitation. 

"  I  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  Church  to 
mean  the  company  of  the  faithful,  which  embraces  the 
spiritual  directors  under  the  supreme  guidance  of  the 
visible  head,  the  Pope." 

"  I  thought  so  !  But  now,  did  it  never  occur  to 
you,  sir,  that  the  Church  formed  in  the  apostles'  times 
never  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  ?  Such  a 
government  was  then  unheard  of  among  Christians. 
The  primitive  Church  held  no  visible  head ;  admitted 
justification  by  faith  only.  No  Apocrypha  was  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  which  was  their  only  rule  of  faith. 
No  purgatory,  no  invocation  of  saints,  no  images  were 
allowed,  no  auricular  confession,  no  transubstantia- 
tion,  no  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  but  two  sacra- 
ments. How  far,  therefore,  your  Church  resembles 
the  Church  of  the  apostles,  I  leave  you  to  judge," 
said  the  clergyman. 

Raymond  made  no  reply,  but  looked  interested. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  hear  my  definition  of  a  Church?" 
inquired  the  clergyman. 

"  I  am  very  anxious  to  learn  how  Protestants  can 
claim  for  themselves  to  be  a  Church  at  all." 

"  In  the  first   place,   the    meaning    of  the  word 
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Church  is  simply  '  a  congregation,'  or,  according  to 
Elliott's  definition,  '  an  assembly  gathered  out  of  a 
multitude.'  I  will  next  repeat  the  definition  my 
Church  gives  on  this  subject  in  her  19th  Article," 
said  Mr.  Lorraine,  taking  up  the  Prayer-book: 
"  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is 
preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things 
that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same.  As  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  have 
erred ;  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not 
only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but 
also  in  matters  of  faith." 

"  Then  you  do  profess  to  believe  in  a  visible 
Church,  it  seems  ! "  said  Raymond. 

"  Yes !  both  visible  and  invisible ;  but  not  with  a 
visible  head.  The  head  of  the  Church  is  Christ,  and 
all  who  in  sincerity  and  truth  hold  him  as  such  are 
members  of  the  same.  By  the  visible  Church,  I  mean 
all  of  this  number  now  living  on  the  earth  ;  by  the  in- 
visible Church,  the  whole  number  of  those  who  in 
every  age  have  been,  and  shall  still  continue  to  be, 
gathered  '  out  of  every  kindred,  tongue,  people,  and 
nation:'  this  is  the  Catholic  Church." 

"  But  we  claim  to  be  the  true  and  only  Catholic 
Church." 

"  I  know  you  claim  it,  but  the  word  catholic,  or 
universal,  can  never  be  applied  to  any  one  denomina- 
tion, for  no  form  is  universal.  Even  granting  Rome 
to  be  a  true  Church,  she  would  be  but  one  member  of 
the  body ;  for  as  the  body  is  composed  of  many  mem- 
bers under  one  head,  so  is  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Differences  of  form  may  exist,  but  still  all  are  united 
together  in  apostolic  doctrine.     I  can  assure  you,  if 
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you  will  study  the  Bible,  you  will  find  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  of  it  to  countenance  a  visible  head  over 
the  universal  Church.  There  are  a  few  points,  which, 
if  impartially  considered,  may  serve  as  signs  of  a 
true   Church   in    accordance   with    God's   word,    for 

*  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them ; '  viz.  the  hold- 
ing Christ  the  head  ;  the  members  governed  by  his 
Spirit  ;    all   baptized   into    that   one   body  ;    holding 

*  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all;'  the  sacraments  duly  administered; 
and  also  a  proper  discipline  enforced.  Such  are 
marks  gathered  from  the  apostles.  Those  who  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  such  a  model  compose  the  true 
Church." 

"  And  cannot  we  then  claim  this  ?  have  we  not 
these  signs  ?  "  inquired  Raymond. 

"  I  certainly  think  not.  You  may  have,  and  I 
trust  you  have  many,  who  are  members  of  Christ's 
Church,  but  as  regards  apostolic  doctrine  you  fall  far 
short;  and  there  is  not  a  more  defective  church 
government  than  that  of  Rome  in  existence.  You  will 
excuse  my  sincerity?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Raymond  ;  "  however  much  I 
may  differ  from  you,  I  am  anxious  to  hear  your  un- 
disguised opinion." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  candour,"  replied  Lor- 
raine. 

"  If  you  profess  to  the  necessity  of  unity,  how  can 
you,  Protestants,  claim  this  for  yourselves?  Now 
we  are  all  one  in  my  Church,"   said  Raymond. 

"  Indeed  !  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  each 
member  of  your  Church  holds  precisely  the  same  views 
on  every  point?  Do  you  yourself  feel  that  such  a 
unity  exists  ?" 

Raymond  did  not  reply.    He  saw  he  had  entangled 
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himself,  and  knew  that  he  could  not  sincerely  say  he 
believed  all  that  had  been  required  of  him ;  and  he 
had  met  with  others  who  did  not,  and  could  not,  hold 
other  things. 

"  You  are  silent,  and  I  do  not  wonder,  because  you 
cannot  say  sincerely  such  perfect  unity  exists.  Scrip- 
tural unity  is  that  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  necessarily 
external,  though  that  is  very  desirable.  But  I  assure 
you,  a  careful  examination  will  prove  to  you  that  far 
more  schism  has  existed,  and  still  continues  to  exist, 
in  your  Church  than  in  the  various  Protestant  de- 
nominations. I  need  not  enter  into  particulars  of 
rival  Popes,  contradictory  Councils,  and  orders  of  the 
Church ;  such  schisms  you  can  learn  from  church 
history.  The  differences  among  the  fathers,  the  errors 
and  contradictions  they  held,  are  almost  without  end.* 
You  may  depend  upon  it  the  Church  of  Eome  is 
schismatic,  because  she  has  wandered  far  from  the  true 
apostolic  doctrine.  Protestant  members  of  Christ's 
Church  do,  for  the  most  part,  hold  the  truth  as 
taught  by  the  apostles  ;  and  though  I  grieve  to  see  the 
non-essentials  to  salvation  made  causes  of  strife  and 
division,  I  candidly  confess  to  you,  that  I  would  rather 
see  all  this  outward  schism,  with  an  allowed  liberty  of 
form,  than  see  the  members  of  Christ's  Church,  whom 
he  has  '  called  to  liberty,'  bound  down  under  the  sway 
of  a  tyrant,  anathematised  for  the  slightest  difference 
of  opinion  in  church  government,  and  precluded  from 
the  use  of  those  faculties  God  had  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  commanded  them  to  use.  And  all  this,  lest  they 
should  leave  the  Church.     Do  not  for  a  moment  sup- 

*  An  epitome  of  the  fallacy  of  Eome's  pretensions  to  being 
the  true  Church  will  be  found  in  Elliott's  Delineations  of  Bo- 
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pose  I  am  an  advocate  for  dissent.  I  pray  continually 
to  be  delivered  from  all  schism  and  division,  and  I  do 
think,  that  any  who  separate  themselves  without  just 
cause  commit  a  sin,  which  prohibits  them  from  spi- 
ritual union  in  the  universal  Church.  I  would  not 
speak  hardly  of  my  dissenting  brethren,  there  may 
be  in  many  cases  great  allowances  to  be  made  for 
them  ;  but  I  think  their  separation  from  our  Church 
has  been  unwarrantable,  for  this  reason, —  it  is  only 
where  unscriptural  doctrine  is  taught  that  any  seces- 
sion can  be  made  without  fault :  this  has  never  been 
the  case  in  the  Articles  of  our  Church,  which  are  her 
standard  doctrines.  And  I  am  quite  convinced  from 
scripture  that  our  English  Church  comes  the  nearest 
to  the  apostolic  one.  The  ordering  of  deacons,  priests, 
and  bishops  ;  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  we  are 
commanded  to  hold  fast ;  and  many  other  things,  bring 
it  nearer  than  any  other  Church,  both  in  doctrine  and 
practice.  Nevertheless,  I  would  rather  have  religious 
liberty  to  go  out  from  us,  than  such  an  iron  grasp  held 
over  the  members  as  your  Church  holds.  They  feed 
in  different  pastures  now,  but  I  trust  many  know  the 
voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  he  has  promised  to 
bring  all  his  true  sheep  into  one  fold  at  some  future 
time.  With  regard  to  unity,  it  is  not  always  either 
outwardly  or  inwardly  an  evidence  of  truth.  There 
may  be  unity  in  conspiracy,  as  also  in  tyranny.  I 
merely  advert  to  this  as  a  proof  that,  because  Rome 
does  not  permit  outward  sects  to  appear,  she  is 
not  therefore  necessarily  right.  She  looks  only  at 
external  union,  and  seeks  not  that  inward  bond  by 
which  true  believers  are  united  to  each  other  in 
Christ." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  how  you  come  to  speak  of  the 
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English  Church,  the  Greek  Church,  and  so  on,  if  you 
intend  to  include  all  schismatics  among  the  true 
Church?"  inquired  Raymond. 

"  The  Church  and  a  Church  are  two  different 
things.  As  I  think  I  said  before,  the  Greek  word 
bcKXyja-iec  simply  means  '  congregation,'  and  was  fre- 
quently used  by  the  apostles  themselves  to  denote 
congregations  assembling  in  different  places  ;  as  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus.  I 
cannot,  however,  consider  your  Church  as  an  apo- 
stolic Church.  A  congregation  of  persons  bearing  the 
name  of  Christian  it  certainly  is,  but  the  numerous 
and  gross  departures  from  apostolic  teaching  to  be 
found  within  its  pale  must  make  it  unworthy  of  the 
apostles'  name.  A  Church,  as  we  often  use  the  word 
now,  means  a  company  of  believers  ;  whether  the  same 
in  form  it  matters  not,  unintentional  errors  do  not 
break  the  bond  of  Christian  union." 

"You  were  speaking  of  baptized  members.  Do 
you,  under  this  term,  include  every  member  of  the  uni- 
versal Church,  whether  good  or  bad?"  said  Herbert. 

"  I  did  speak  of  them  in  that  unlimited  sense,  and 
conceive  all  of  them  to  be  members  of  the  visible 
Church  until  they  have  been  separated  from  her 
communion  by  some  act  of  church  discipline;  but 
still,  when  I  see  a  man  who  is  constant  in  his  attend- 
ance on  the  forms  of  his  Church  to  be  also  living  a 
life  of  sin,  I  cannot  look  upon  him  as  a  real  member 
of  Christ's  flock  :  for  they  follow  him  in  the  paths  of 
holiness,  whithersoever  he  leadeth  them.  The  Romish 
view  of  things  is  different.  Only  let  a  man  be  bap- 
tized, take  the  needful  oaths,  and  remain  within  the 
pale  of  your  Church  all  his  life,  and  even  though  he 
may  be  the  greatest  sinner  possible,  he  is  still  regarded 
as  a  true  member,  one  who  may  hope  for  salvation  at 
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last.  While  a  Protestant  Christian  man,  who  walks 
in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
blameless,  is  accounted  as  utterly  lost,  and  worthy  of 
being  exterminated,  because  a  so-called  heretic.  Now, 
I  ask  you,  sir — who  seem  earnest  and  sincere  —  can 
you  consistently  say  you  think  that  right?" 

"  No,"  returned  Herbert,  candidly :  "I  do  not. 
It  is  a  doctrine  which  I  never  have  held,  and  never 
will  hold,  and  before  making  my  profession  I  stated 
that  distinctly." 

Mr.  Lorraine  looked  extremely  grave. 

"  And  how,  my  friend,  was  such  an  assertion  re- 
ceived ?  You  did  not,  surely,  take  a  vow  upon  you 
which  you  did  not  hold?" 

"  No  :  I  received  a  dispensation  to  retain  my 
doubts  for  the  present." 

"  And  could  you  believe  that  your  Church  had 
the  power  to  make  rules  of  faith,  and  allow  her 
members  to  believe  or  disbelieve  them  as  she  pleased? 
I  do  assure  you  no  Church  can  do  this.  The  apostles, 
our  highest  authority,  had  as  men  no  command  to 
make  any  law  whatsoever — they  wrote  only  as  they 
were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  St.  Paul,  when 
venturing  to  recommend  something,  expressly  says  he 
speaks  by  permission,  not  by  commandment :  thus 
showing  that  the  recommendation  was  not  binding 
upon  any,"  replied  Mr.  Lorraine,  in  a  grave,  earnest 
voice,  which  appealed  to  Raymond's  heart. 

"  That  it  should  be  so  did  appear  strange,  I 
readily  admit,  and  as  you  have  asked  me  to  speak  on 
this  subject  I  will  add,  that  I  am  in  an  uncertain 
state,  hardly  knowing  where  to  turn;  if  you  will  kindly 
take  the  trouble  to  explain  Protestant  reasons  for 
holding  certain  doctrines,  I  shall  feel  much  indebted 
to  you.     I  wish  my  religion,  whatever  be  its  name,  to 
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be  the  religion  of  the  Bible ;  and  I  do  most  firmly 
believe  that  the  Church  which  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
same  must  be  in  grievous  error.  I  have  found  mine 
wrong  in  more  than  one  point  —  at  least,  so  it  appears 
tome;  but  as  there  is  no  infallible  Church  in  existence, 
she  may  still  be  the  purest,"  replied  Raymond. 

"  No  infallible  Church  ?  You,  a  Romanist,  to  make 
such  an  admission  as  that !  Why  that  is  one  of  the 
great  requirements  of  a  Papist  before  he  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Church  ! " 

"  I  know  it ;  but  my  faith  never  has  been  strong 
enough  to  believe  it,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  evidence 
of  its  infallibility.  In  fact,  I  feel  it  an  impossibility 
to  believe  that  any  man  or  company  of  men  can  be 
perfect." 

The  clergyman  was  astonished  by  his  frankness ; 
it  was  so  unlike  a  Romanist  to  admit  any  defect,  or 
even  allow  a  Protestant  to  argue  with  him. 

"  I  am  most  truly  glad  to  hear  you  speak  in  this 
manner,  and  trust,  with  God's  good  help  while  we 
discuss  certain  points,  to  prove  to  you  that  the  Church 
of  Rome,  so  far  from  being  a  pure  Church,  is  the  most 
corrupt  in  existence." 

"  A  bold  assertion  that,  sir!  But  I  shall  be  most 
willing  to  listen  to  anything  you  may  bring  forward 
on  the  subject,"  replied  Raymond. 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  speaking  decisively,  but  I 
wish  you  to  prove  what  I  say  by  the  word  of  God, 
and  so  far  receive  it  only  as  my  words  are  consistent 
with  that  standard.  It  is  your  duty  to  '  prove  all 
things,'"  replied  the  clergyman. 

"  That  I  believe  also,  most  firmly." 

"  I  regret  that  I  must  leave  you,  now ;  there  is 
an  invalid  here,  whom  I  promised  to  visit  at  this  hour. 
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Whenever  you  like  to  resume  the  subject  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know." 

With  this  mutual  understanding  they  separated 
for  a  time. 

Herbert  returned  to  his  apartments  with  a  shade 
of  deep  thought  on  his  brow.  He  felt  that  it  became 
him  most  decidedly  to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  of 
Protestantism.  His  was  not  a  mind  wilfully  to  persist 
in  a  blind  belief,  his  naturally  strong  sense  told  him 
such  submission  was  neither  right  nor  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God.  He  had  seen  his  Church  in 
error  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  inter- 
cession of  saints,  and  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
Protestants  might  have  better  reasons  for  rejecting 
Romish  doctrines  than  he  had  been  before  aware  of. 
Mr.  Lorraine's  unreserved  sincerity  pleased  him,  though 
his  mind  was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  all  at  once 
to  grasp  the  truth  of  what  he  said  ;  but  he  did  see  much 
that  was  new  to  him,  and  also  sufficient  to  increase 
his  desire  to  know  more.  He  did  not  meet  him  at 
the  table  d'hote,  as  he  expected.  He  afterwards  found 
Mr.  Lorraine  never  dined  at  the  public  table  on  Sun- 
days, but  had  a  cold  dinner  in  his  own  apartment;  not 
being  willing  on  that  day  to  mingle  more  in  society 
than  he  could  help,  lest  he  should  be  drawn  into 
worldly  conversation.  After  the  dinner  was  over, 
observing  the  weather  had  now  cleared  up,  Raymond 
went  out  for  another  stroll  by  the  lake,  there  to  medi- 
tate, in  the  hushed  stillness  of  the  evening  air,  upon 
the  wonderful  things  he  had  heard  and  read  during 
the  last  few  days.  His  heart  was  filled  with  praise 
to  God,  who  had  so  far  enlightened  his  mind;  and 
prayer,  too,  that  the  same  blessed  Teacher  would  still 
continue  to  assist  him,  and  lead  him  into  all  truth. 
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As  he  slowly  paced  along,  the  sound  of  footsteps 
behind  him  made  him  pause,  and  turning  to  see  who 
disturbed  his  solitude  he  perceived  Mr.  Lorraine,  who 
seemed  pleased  to  have  overtaken  him. 

"I  am  glad  we  have  met.  Perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  join  you?" 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy.  I  hoped  to  have  seen 
you  at  dinner.  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  re- 
suming our  conversation,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

"  Willingly.  I  am  not  a  great  controversialist, 
but  have  read  several  works  on  the  subject  on  both 
sides,  thinking,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  it  is  well 
to  be  armed  on  all  points.  And  I  am  thankful 
I  did  so,  as  I  have  sometimes  had  to  encounter 
Popery  in  its  most  frightful  features.  Now  will  you 
tell  me  what  you  hold  as  your  rule  of  faith  ?  this 
is  the  main  point  on  which  hangs  all  the  error  of 
Rome." 

"  My  rule  of  faith  is  the  Bible.  Of  course  I  am 
bound  over  to  admit  tradition  as  well ;  but  I  do  feel 
that  God's  word  must  ever  be  first,  and  so  far  only  as 
tradition  agrees  with  Scripture  will  I  receive  it.  I 
was  cautioned  against  reading  the  Bible  —  in  fact, 
forbidden  by  my  priest  to  do  it ;  but  my  desire  to 
search  and  see  for  myself  was  so  overpowering  I  left 
the  place  and  came  here  expressly  to  study  the 
Scriptures  undisturbed.  I  have  so  far  received  much, 
comfort  in  the  perusal,  and  though  fearful  of  wresting 
them,  still  I  cannot  believe  I  am  wrong,  when  I  meet 
with  the  Saviour's  command,  '  Search  the  Scriptures;' 
and  I  think  that  the  peace  which  is  stealing  over  me 
is  a  peace  sent  from  heaven." 

"  Thank  God  you  have  indeed  had  light  so  far. 
I  am  confident  he  will  not  leave  you  long  to  grapple 
with  error  :  he,  who  has  begun  the  good  work,  will 
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perform  it  to  the  end.  You  are  indeed  correct  in 
your  assertion  that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  a 
positive  command  of  Christ  ;  you  will  find  it,  as  you 
proceed  in  your  reading,  repeatedly  enjoined.  Take, 
for  example,  '  Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  law,  and 
read,'  in  the  Old  Testament.  Our  Lord  quoted 
Scripture  as  the  surest  means  of  overcoming  the 
tempter,  and  speaks  thus  to  the  people,  'Ye  do  err, 
not  knowing  the  Scriptures.'  The  apostles  preached 
and  commanded  the  reading  of  the  same.  Timothy  is 
commended,  because  from  a  child  he  had  known  the 
Scriptures.  Priscilla  and  Aquila  instructed  Apollos 
in  them.  The  Bereans  were  accounted  noble  because 
they  studied  them  :  and  many  other  cases  to  the  same 
effect.  'All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  righteousness.'  But  I  need 
not  multiply  evidence.  Rome  is  unscriptural  in  with- 
holding the  Bible  from  her  people.  However,  the 
reason  is  plain :  she  knows  and  feels  that  there  would 
be  few  Romanists  if  the  word  of  God  had  free 
course." 

"  You  are  partially  mistaken.  My  Church  does 
not  altogether  withhold  the  Bible  ;  she  fears  lest  the 
unlearned  and  unstable  should  misinterpret  it  to  their 
own  destruction." 

A  quiet  smile  played  round  the  clergyman's  lips 
as  he  replied,  "  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  the 
perusal  ?" 

"  No  !  Everything  has  been  so  simple,  I  could 
not  help  understanding  it :  but  I  have  only  read  a 
small  portion,  and  may  yet  find  difficulties." 

"  The  Bible  tells  us,  '  the  wayfaring  man,  though 
a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein.'  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  under  the  influence  and  teaching  of  God's  own 
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Spirit  to  wrest  the  Scriptures.  He  only  is  an  infallible 
guide,  and  no  one  under  his  guidance  can  err." 

"  That  I  firmly  believe,"  returned  Raymond. 

"  Then  the  necessary  truths  are  so  simple,  that 
the  veriest  child  must  understand  them.  What  is 
more  plain  than  the  words, '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved?' — the  essence  of 
salvation  !" 

"  Certainly  it  is  plain  ;  but  you  know  heresies 
have  arisen  from  misconceptions  of  the  Scriptures, " 
said  Raymond. 

"  I  know  that ;  but  can  you  give  me  an  instance 
of  heresy  arising  out  of  the  opinions  of  an  unlearned, 
ignorant  man  ?  Have  they  not  originated  with  those 
who  were  esteemed  wise  among  men  ?  The  Bible 
tells  us  that  in  some  cases  the  apostle's  preaching  was 
the  '  savour  of  life  unto  life,'  to  others  the  '  savour  of 
death  unto  death.'  And  why  ?  The  hearers  '  esteem- 
ing themselves  wise,  became  fools.'  They  did  not 
trust  to  the  Spirit's  guidance,  otherwise  they  could 
not  err,  for  we  know  that  the  Scriptures  '  are  able  to 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation.'  If  this  be  true,  what 
necessity  have  we  for  tradition  ?  But  more  of  this 
hereafter.  It  is  not  so  much  the  difficulties  of  the 
Bible,  as  its  plain,  simple  truths,  which  are  of- 
fensive. Let  me  give  you  a  few  instances  of  what 
the  Popes  have  thought  of  the  Scriptures,  for  you  do 
not  seem  aware  of  the  real  repugnance  Rome  has  to 
the  word  of  God.  A  bull  was  published,  I  think 
about  1819,  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  schools  was  termed  'sowing  tares,'  that  the 
children  were  thereby  '  infected  with  the  fatal  poisons 
of  depraved  doctrines.'  Pius  VII.  spoke  of  the  Bible 
Society  as  a  '  crafty  device,  by  which  the  very  found- 
ation of  religion  was  undermined.'    Leo  XII.  spoke  of 
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the  Bibles  issued  by  the  Bible  Society  as  the  ''gospel 
of  the  devil!'  Even  Pius  IX.  published,  on  the  25  th 
of  May,  1844,  an  encyclical  letter  in  the  Diario  di 
Ro?na,*  in  Latin  and  Italian,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  Bible  Societies  as  *  an  endeavour  to  ensnare  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Catholic  faith,'  and  the  evil  of  which  he 
tries  to  point  out  from  the  passage  you  have  quoted. 
He  speaks  of  Protestant  translations  being  incorrect, 
and  cautions  his  flock  to  '  beware  of  the  snares  laid 
for  them  by  the  Bible  Societies.'  He  then  calls  upon 
all  his  venerable  brethren  to  warn  all  their  flocks 
against  the  '  Christian  alliance,'  and  Bible  Societies, 
and  to  seize  from  the  hands  of  the  faithful,  not  only 
Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  any  prohibited  books. 
And  concludes  by  asking  them  to  join  in  '  pious  depre- 
cations' to  Peter,  the  chief  apostle,  and  all  other 
saints,  and  the  Virgin,  to  whom  it  is  granted  to 
exterminate  all  heresies  throughout  the  world." 

Raymond  was  astonished  and  indignant  at  such 
revelations,  but  still  fearful  of  yielding  too  soon  he 
replied  : 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  the  Bible  as  the  erro- 
neous translations  which  the  Pope  fears." 

"  I  can  only  reply,  that  I  wish  you  would  candidly 
compare  the  Protestant  version,  and  also  the  authorised 
Douay  version,  with  the  original,  and  see  which  has 
the  fewest  errors,  j"    Even  the  Latin  Vulgate,  most  ap- 

*  A  Romish  newspaper.  The  whole  of  this  letter  is  trans- 
lated and  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

f  We  may  here  give  as  a  specimen  an  error  or  two  to  be 
found  in  the  Douay  Version.  In  Heb.  xi.  21,  it  is  thus  ren- 
dered : — "  By  faith  Jacob,  when  he  was  dying,  blessed  each  of 
the  sons  of  Joseph,  and  adored  the  top  of  his  rod."  In  3Iatt. 
iii.  2,  the  word  signifying  "  change  "  is  rendered,  "  Do  penance, 
for,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Many  more  instances 
might  be  given,  but  it  is  needless  to  multiply  them  here. 
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proved  by  Rome  (although  containing  some  notorious 
errors),  will  throw  such  light  upon  you  as  will  make 
you  astonished.  If  it  were  not  thus,  why  should  it  not 
be  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  as  the  Scriptures  always 
were  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  before  that  in  the 
Jewish  Synagogues?  Would  God  have  given  us  his 
word  if  not  to  be  read  by  all,  and  in  a  language  fa- 
miliar to  every  ear?" 

"  That  is  precisely  what  /think;  it  seems  clear," 
returned  Raymond. 

"  I  need  not  pursue  this  point  much  further ;  I 
think  you  will  see  that  Rome  does  not  like  the  Bible 
to  be  allowed  to  her  people :  even  if  possible,  she  will 
seize  Bibles  from  Protestants,  on  entering  any  country 
under  the  Popish  sway.  I  had  mine  seized  in  going 
into  Italy,  only  a  little  time  since.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  I  suppose  you  have 
agreed  to  receive  it  only  as  your  Church  commands  it 
should  be  understood?" 

"  I  did  so,  I  believe ;  and  God  forgive  me  if  I  am 
erring  in  using  my  own  reason  in  the  matter :  but  the 
truths  I  have  read  can  admit  —  at  all  events,  most  of 
them  —  of  but  one  construction.  I  have  prayed  so 
earnestly  that  God  will  be  my  teacher  in  the  matter, 
that  I  cannot  feel  that  my  reason  will  again  deceive 
me." 

"Has  it  ever  deceived  you?"  inquired  the  clergy- 
man, gently. 

"  Indeed  it  has  !  So  much  so,  that  I  dare  not  ever 
trust  to  that  alone  again.     I  have  been " 

Raymond  paused,  and  then  added  in  a  low  voice, 
"  an  infidel." 

He  expected  an  exclamation  of  horror  and  disgust 
from  his  companion,  but  none  came. 

"  The  reason  God  has  given  you  would  not  have 
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led  you  wrong,  my  dear  friend ;  it  would  be  inherent 
corruption  that  would  do  so.  You  have  indeed  cause  to 
thank  God  for  having  given  you  even  so  far  a  light  to 
guide  you  into  his  way."  Fearing  it  might  distress 
Raymond  to  speak  further,  the  clergyman  continued 
the  former  subject.  "  God  will  assist  you  rightly  to 
interpret  Scripture;  you  cannot  do  it  by  your  Church,* 
for  she  has  never  yet  given  a  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture:  she  knows  it  would  be  a  death-blow 
to  her  power.  Is  this  right  or  just?  Like  the  Pha- 
risees of  old,  she  neither  enters  in  by  the  door  herself, 
nor  suffers  her  members  to  do  so,  by  withholding  the 
word  of  God  from  them.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
every  individual  to  '  prove  all  things,'  to  '  try  the 
spirits,'  by  that  only  infallible  rule  of  faith,  and  these 
are  divine  commands." 

"But  if  the  Church  have  interpreted  parts  of 
Scripture,  is  it  not  my  duty  to  submit  to  her  decrees?" 
returned  Raymond. 

"  Only  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  what  the 
Spirit  of  God  bears  witness  with  your  spirit  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  I  think  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  to  you  that  Rome  makes  void  the 
commandments  of  God  through  her  tradition." 

"But  tradition  is  truth  also;  we  know  that  the 
Bible  tells  us  there  were  many  other  things  which 
Jesus  did  which  are  not  written.  Is  it  not,  then,  very 
desirable  that  we  should  know  all  we  can?" 

"  Very  true,  if  you  can  know  the  certainty  of  the 

*  Article  II.  in  Crei  d  of  Pius  IV. :  —  "I  also  admit  the  holy 
Scripture,  according  to  that  sense  which  our  holy  Mother,  the 
Church,  has  held,  and  does  hold,  to  which  it  belongs  to  judge 
of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  :  nor  will  I 
ever  take  and  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers." 
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other  things.  But  in  answer  to  your  quotation  I  refer 
you  to  a  parallel  passage  in  John,  xx.  30,  31  :  'And 
many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of 
his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book :  but 
these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  believing  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name.'  You  see  the 
second  verse  contains  the  solution,  'these  are  written:' 
a  clear  proof  that  sufficient  is  revealed  for  man's  sal- 
vation. Is  it  not  an  insult  to  God's  Holy  Spirit  to 
suppose  that  what  he  has  inspired  holy  men  to  write  is 
not  sufficient,  but  that  a  chaos  of  other  writings  must 
be  added  to  this  infallible  rule  of  faith?  You  admit 
your  Church  cannot  be  infallible :  how,  then,  can  you 
profess  to  place  faith  in  all  the  mass  of  contradictory, 
multitudinous  traditions  of  men  ?  " 

"  But  can  you  prove  tradition  uncertain  and  con- 
tradictory?" inquired  Raymond. 

"  I  cannot  repeat  verbatim  all  the  contradictory 
statements  in  the  Romanist's  faith;  but  I  can  assure 
you  with  the  most  perfect  truth,  that  if  you  will 
examine  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers 
you  will  find  them  often  holding  notoriously  unscrip- 
tural  views,  such  as  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
the  impossibility  for  Christ  to  have  suffered  in  death, 
that  such  a  thing  as  their  unanimous  consent  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  is  impossible.  You  will 
find  pope  contradicting  pope,  council  against  council, 
one  bull  commanding  one  doctrine,  another  the  oppo- 
site; so  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  know  what 
is  the  truth  in  all  this  mass  of  contradiction.  Many  of 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  are  good,  and  some  of  them 
undoubtedly  were  holy  men — too  good  to  be  much  up- 
held by  Rome;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  often  a 
halo  of  erroneous  doctrine  enshrouding  the  pure  light 
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of  truth  about  them,  so  that  we  cannot  place  faith  in 
their  uninspired  productions.  I  would  have  you  also 
bear  in  mind,  that  no  less  than  fifty  errors  have  been 
introduced  into  their  writings  ;  as  well  as  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  treatises  forged  in  their  names  by 
Romanists,  for  the  furtherance  of  their  faith :  this  is 
admitted  by  Bellarmine,  a  famous  Roman  controver- 
sialist. Do  you  not,  therefore,  think,  if  things  are  so, 
you  are  justified  in  rejecting  tradition,  and  appealing 
only  to  that  word  which  God  himself  has  revealed?" 

"  I  certainly  do  think  so,  only  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  holding  what  is  consistent  with  Scripture,"  said 
Raymond,  thoughtfully. 

"  Certainly  not.  If  you  keep  only  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  bring  everything  up  to  that  standard,  you 
will  never  be  wrong;  but  at  the  same  time,  be  careful 
you  do  not  become  so  entangled  in  tradition,  that  you 
forget  the  commandments  of  God :  you  are  in  danger 
of  that  if  you  admit  tradition  at  all.  It  is  desirable 
only  to  hold  the  simple  rule  of  faith  which  God  has 
given  us,  and  then  there  is  no  complication.  It  is  an 
utter  impossibility  for  an  ignorant  Papist  to  know  his 
rule  of  faith,  and  even  learned  ones  require  to  make  it 
their  decided  study,  or  they  are  in  ignorance  of  what 
they  profess  to  believe.  First,  there  is  the  Apocrypha; 
then,  thirty-five  folio  volumes  of  the  fathers ;  with 
various  acts,  traditions,  and  decisions  of  the  Church ; 
besides  decrees  of  councils,  and  canons,  occupying 
many  more:  add  to  this,  popes'  bulls,  thirty-one  volumes 
of  the  Acta  Sanctorum*  and  several  volumes  of  decre- 
tals :  add  to  this,  also,  a  multitude  of  other  unwritten 
traditions  from  apostolic  times,  besides  expositions 
of  bishops  and  priests,  of  various  ages  down  to  the 

*  The  sayings  and  doings  of  Saints. 
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present  :  making  altogether,  I  should  imagine, 
nearly  two  hundred  volumes  to  be  read,  before  a  Ro- 
manist can  know  his  rule  of  faith.  Is  this  likely  to 
be  accomplished?  What  saith  the  Scripture?  'For  it 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon 
you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things.' 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
believed  is  in  the  Bible;  and  put  in  so  short  a  com- 
pass, that  every  one  may  know  for  himself  what  is 
the  will  of  God." 

Raymond's  heart  echoed  the  sentiment,  but  he 
made  no  reply.  A  cold  wind  blew  upon  them,  and  a 
shudder  passed  over  his  weakened  frame,  which  warned 
him  it  would  be  unsafe  to  remain  out  longer. 

"  J  am  afraid  I  must  return  to  the  house.  I  am  not 
in  very  good  health,  just  now;  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  leave  you,"  Raymond  said. 

"  I  am  going  in  as  well,  I  am  scarcely  able  yet  to 
bear  the  evening  air.  If  you  feel  inclined  to  come  to 
my  room,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  your  com- 
pany." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so,"  returned  Raymond. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

'* l  We  would  see  Jesus  ! ' — for  the  shadows  lengthen 
Across  the  landscape  of  our  life  ; 

•  We  would  see  Jesus  ! '  our  weak  faith  to  strengthen 

For  the  last  weariness,  the  final  strife. 

•  We  would  see  Jesus  !' — for  life's  hand  hath  rested 

With  its  dark  touch  upon  both  heart  and  brow; 
And  though  our  souls  have  many  a  billow  breasted, 
Others  are  rising  in  the  distance  now. 

'  We  would  see  Jesus  !' — the  great  rock  foundation 
Whereon  our  feet  were  set  by  sovereign  grace ; 

Not  life,  nor  death,  with  all  their  agitation, 
Can  then  remove  us  if  we  see  his  face." 

Churchman's  Monthly  Penny  Mag.  for  April  1857. 

"  I  want  to  have  one  very  important  question  settled 
before  we  proceed  further.  You  see,  you  Protestants 
are  only  a  new  Church  after  all;  you  must  admit 
Rome  is  the  most  ancient — the  mother  of  all  Churches," 
said  Raymond,  as  he  and  Mr.  Lorraine  seated  them- 
selves in  the  apartment  of  the  latter. 

"  Indeed  !  I  admit  no  such  thing.  The  doctrines 
Protestants  hold  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible — the 
only  guide  in  apostolic  times.  Rome  has  not  even 
the  name  of  the  most  ancient  Church.  The  Church 
at  Jerusalem  is  the  most  ancient ;  and  of  existing 
Churches,  nominally,  the  Greek  Church  must  claim 
greater  antiquity  than  Rome." 
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"  What !  the  Church  founded  by  St.  Peter?  The 
rock,  upon  which  Christ  himself  promised  to  build?" 
exclaimed  Raymond. 

An  incredulous  smile  played  round  Mr.  Lorraine's 
lips,  as  he  replied,— 

"  You  are,  excuse  me,  quite  astray.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  to  which  you  refer  is  simply  this : 
—  After  Peter  had  made  confession  respecting  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  said,  '  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock'  (that  is,  upon  this  assertion  of 
thine  that  I  am  the  true  Christ  —  this  confession,  or 
rock — not  on  thee)  '  will  I  build  my  Church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'  This 
passage  admits  only  of  one  construction;  because, 
subsequently,  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  '  that  rock  was 
Christ.'  How  could  there  be  any  other  rock  besides 
the  Saviour?  Were  it  possible  that  such  a  thing 
could  have  been,  then  it  might  have  become  us  to 
pray  to  Peter  —  he  who,  of  all  the  apostles,  sinned 
most,  both  before  and  after  our  Lord's  death.  There 
is  another  thing :  I  think,  if  you  examine  church  his- 
tory, you  will  see  it  pretty  clear  that  St.  Peter  never 
was  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  there  is  even  the 
greatest  uncertainty  that  he  was  at  Rome  at  all. 
I  will  give  you  another  reason  for  doubting  this, 
which  has  sometimes  suggested  itself  to  my  mind, 
though  not  a  perfectly  conclusive  proof.  Much  of 
the  history  of  St.  Peter  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  but  there  is  never  any  allusion  to  his 
visit  to  Rome ;  so  that  any  evidence  of  it  must  rest 
only  on  tradition.  But  were  I  to  grant,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  Rome,  no  one 
could  prove  that  the  chain  of  apostolic  succession  has 
not  been  broken.  Roman  Catholic  writers  admit  this  ; 
and  no  one  can  prove  who  was  the  successor  of  St. 
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Peter.  I  wish  you  to  examine  all  I  saj.  My  as- 
sertions are  new  to  you,  and  I  am  a  stranger ;  but  I 
do  not  make  them  without  authority.  There  are 
plenty  of  histories  in  which  you  may  read  them  ;  and, 
of  course,  my  knowledge  has  only  been  gained  by 
reading  and  careful  comparison  of  different  authors, 
and  I  should  like  you  to  pursue  a  similar  course." 

"  I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity.  But  do 
not  suppose  this  implies  distrust  in  what  you  say," 
replied  Raymond,  courteously. 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  will  not  do  you  the  injustice  of  sup- 
posing you  imagine  me  capable  of  misrepresentation. 
And  now,  as  to  your  query  respecting  the  modern 
standing  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
As  a  preliminary  observation  I  may  tell  you,  that 
from  the  earliest  ages,  since  the  introduction  of  error, 
there  has  always  been  a  protesting  Church.  God 
has  never  left  himself  without  witness  in  the  darkest 
times.  Take,  for  example,  the  Church  of  the  Nes- 
torians,  who  protested  against  the  title  of  '  Mother  of 
God,'  as  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Church 
of  the  Paulicians,  who  spread  themselves  mostly 
through  Europe.  As  early  as  the  year  200  we  read 
of  a  British  Church,  holding  the  pure  truth  of  God's 
word ;  and  these  Christians,  when  compelled  by  per- 
secution to  leave  their  country,  fled  to  Ion  a,  and  there 
worshipped  God  in  sincerity  and  truth.  Then  there 
was  the  Vaudois  Church,  springing  up  early  as  wit- 
nesses ;  and  we  hear  of  a  Protestant  martyr  among 
them  in  290.  That  Church  still  continues,  in  these 
very  valleys  where  we  are  now.  About  1151  the 
Church  of  the  Waldenses  became  conspicuous  in 
Europe,  by  their  love  for  the  Scriptures,  and  their 
earnest  desire  to  spread  them  among  the  people. 
Bitter  were  the  persecutions  these  faithful  men  re- 
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ceived;  so  bitter,  that  they  were  constrained  literally, 
in  the  words  of  Scripture,  to  wander  "  about  in  sheep- 
skins and  goat-skins ;  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented :  (of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy :)  they 
wandered  in  deserts,  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens 
and  caves  of  the  earth."  Ay,  these  very  mountains 
which  rise  around  us  have  borne  witness  to  the  martyrs 
for  God's  word  !  Then,  again,  there  were  the  Bohe- 
mian Christians,  who  endured  the  most  frightful  tor- 
tures for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  and  the  Church  of  the 
Huguenots  of  France,  who  sprang  from  the  Waldenses 
—  what  they  endured,  let  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew bear  witness ;  and  the  Lollards  of  England, 
also,  who  suffered  persecution  for  their  faith.  You 
will  perceive  from  this  that  God  has  never  left  him- 
self without  witness.  And  let  me  add,  too,  your 
Church  has  been  the  persecutor.  Can  such  a  Church 
be  that  of  Christ,  who  prayed  for  his  murderers  — 
'  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do  ? '  Can  such  a  Church  be  the  Church  of  the  Bible — 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints  —  living  gorgeously, 
claiming  infallibility,  and  descent  from  St.  Peter?" 
inquired  Mr.  Lorraine,   gently. 

"  No  !    But  such  would  not  be  the  case  now " 

Raymond  stopped,  and  remembered  the  dungeon 
in  which  he  was  to  have  been  confined  only  one  short 
week  before. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  my  friend,  Rome  is  a 
persecuting  Church  still.  Have  not  the  recent  events 
proved  this  ?  Why  were  the  Madiai  confined  in 
prison  ?  Was  it  not  for  daring  to  read  the  word  of 
God  ?  Only  give  her  the  power,  and  the  stakes  of 
Queen  Mary's  time  would  again  be  placed  in  Smith- 
field,  and  the  fagots  lighted  around  the  witnesses  for 
the  truth.     Thank  God,  we  are  free !     But  perhaps 
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you  do  not  agree  with  me  ?  perhaps  the  commands  of 
your  Church  are  binding  upon  you  still,  and  you  be- 
lieve heretics  to  be  worthy  of  death  ?"*  inquired  Mr. 
Lorraine. 

"  Oh,  no,  never  !  You  could  not  suppose  me  guilty 
of  such  unchristian  principles  as  even  to  desire  the 
punishment  of  any  who  differ  from  me,  much  less 
their  death  !  What  an  awful  thought  that,  of  sending 
any  one  to  perdition  ! "  replied  Raymond,  earnestly. 

"  You  are  sadly  too  liberal  for  a  Romanist.  How- 
ever, we  need  not  dwell  on  this  point.  And  now  I 
must  give  you  an  answer  respecting  our  Church.  I 
suppose  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Church 
which  comes  nearest  to  the  apostolic  is  the  true  one, 
without  doubt?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  if  I  show  you  that  we  are  the  nearest  to 
that,  you  will  perceive  that  Rome  is  the  schismatic 
and  apostate  Church,  and  that  she  has  left  us,  and 
not  we  her.  And  first,  the  primitive  Church  ad- 
mitted as  the  only  rule  of  faith  the  Bible,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  three 
Creeds — the  Nicene,  the  Athanasian,  and  the  Apo- 


*  We  give  a  few  of  the  notes  out  of  one  of  the  editions  of 
the  Ehemish  Testament  in  proof  that  Rome  authorises  perse- 
cution. The  note  on  Matt.  xiii.  29  is :  — "  Heretics  may  he 
punished  and  suppressed,  and  may  and  ought,  hy  public 
authority,  either  spiritual  or  temporal,  to  be  chastised  or  exe- 
cuted." On  Gal.  i.  8,  we  read: — "  Catholics  should  not  spare 
their  own  parents,  if  heretics."  On  Heb.  v.  7:  —  The  trans- 
lators of  the  Protestant  Bible  "  ought  to  be  abhorred  to  the 
depths  of  hell."  On  Rev.  xvii.  6  :  —  "  But  the  blood  of  Pro- 
testants is  not  called  the  blood  of  saints,  no  more  than  the 
blood  of  thieves,  man-killers,  and  otber  malefactors ;  for  the 
shedding  of  which,  by  order  of  justice,  no  commonwealth  shall 
answer."     See  Elliott's  Delineations  of  Romanism,  p.  34. 
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sties',  which  may  be  regarded  as  epitomes  of  doc- 
trine, and  purely  scriptural.  This  was  the  earliest 
belief  of  the  Christian  Church.  Gradually,  one  by 
one,  errors  crept  in,  and  it  was  against  these  the 
Churches  I  before  alluded  to  continually  witnessed. 
At  length  these  errors  became  so  gross,  so  unscrip- 
tural,  that  those  Christians  who  had  silently  adhered 
to  the  truth  felt  that  they  must  sift  the  Church,  and 
restore  it  once  more  to  its  original  purity,  as  esta- 
blished by  the  apostles.  And  this  stand  was  made  at 
the  Reformation,  when  our  true  Christian  Church 
cleared  herself  from  the  dust  and  rubbish  which  had 
enshrouded  her  glorious  light  for  so  many  centuries, 
and  rose  once  more  pure  and  bright,  re-cut  and  po- 
lished— the  diamond  of  truth.  It  is  thus,  you  see, 
the  Romish  Church  is  apostate.  We  left  her  to  sink 
still  deeper  and  deeper,  until  nothing  hardly  remains 
but  a  few  germs  of  truth,  which  glimmer  more  and 
more  faintly  as  the  blackness  and  vapours  of  error 
steal  over  them.  I  maintain  we  hold  apostolic  truth, 
and  if  you  are  willing  to  take  the  Bible  for  your 
standard,  you  will  perceive  as  you  study  that  the 
word  of  God  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants." 

"But  how  do  you  account  for  there  being  a  more 
numerous  body  of  Papists  than  of  Protestants?"  said 
Raymond. 

"  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  number  is  a  proof  of 
truth.  Christ's  Church  is  spoken  of  as  'a  little  flock.' 
We  are  told  not  to  *  follow  the  multitude  to  do  evil.' 
When  the  tribes  of  Israel  divided,  ten  soon  lapsed 
into  idolatry.  Were  the  two  which  remained  firm 
to  God,  therefore,  in  the  wrong  because  their  num- 
ber was  fewer?  Neither  would  I  contend,  that 
though  I  know  we  are  the  pure  Church,  the  name 
of  Protestant  is  not  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
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I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  name ;  I  am  proud 
to  rank  myself  a  member  of  the  protesting  Church. 
Have  I  made  my  explanation  clear?"  inquired  Mr. 
Lorraine. 

"  Yes,  in  some  respects.  Only  you  must  first 
make  it  clear  to  my  mind  that  what  you  call  errors 
are  really  so.  If  your  Church  is  indeed  the  most 
scriptural  one,  and  you  prove  it,  you  will  not  find 
me  slow  to  acknowledge  it,"  replied  Raymond.  "  I 
think  I  may  safely  say,  I  am  not  prejudiced,  and 
quite  open  to  conviction ;  and  I  am  so  earnestly  seek- 
ing for  truth,  I  trust  in  God  to  lead  me  right,"  he 
added. 

Mr.  Lorraine  could  not  refrain  from  grasping  his 
hand  warmly. 

"  I  have  no  fear  that  you  will  indeed  be  guided 
aright,  if  you  seek  it  through  his  Son,"  he  said  fer- 
vently. 

"  Before  we  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the 
doctrines  of  my  Church,  perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you 
in  a  few  words  the  events  of  the  last  year  of  my  life ; 
you  will  the  better  realise  my  difficulties.  I  told  you  I 
had  been  an  unbeliever  —  even  an  Atheist.  Gradually 
the  shades  of  that  fearful  darkness  fell  upon  me.  I 
was  deaf  to  all  truth,  though  I  was  powerfully  rea- 
soned with.  A  severe  trial  overtook  me  —  so  severe, 
that  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  were  blasted  by  one 
stroke.  It  was  an  unsanctified  affliction.  I  hardened 
myself  under  it.  But  the  more  I  resisted  God,  the 
more  wretched  I  became,  until  I  was  almost  maddened 
by  my  sense  of  his  ever-watchful  providence.  I 
entered  into  almost  every  kind  of  sin  to  drown  con- 
science, but  no  way  could  its  sting  be  lessened.  I  was 
travelling  in  Italy  some  months  ago  with  an  acquaint- 
ance, a  more  reckless  infidel  than  myself,  when  he 
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persisted    (contrary  to    advice)  in  ascending  by  the 

Pass,  as  it  was  considered  unsafe.     He  defied 

the  power  of  God  to  prevent  him.  I  accompanied 
him,  as  I  was  engaged  to  be  with  him.  A  landslip 
occurred.  He  was  buried  among  the  masses  of  stone 
and  earth,  while  I  was  preserved  as  by  a  miracle.  We 
took  him  out  alive,  but  mortally  injured.  He  lived 
but  to  utter  wild  supplications  for  mercy  and  expres- 
sions of  hopelessness,  and  to  warn  me  of  the  fate  of 
the  unbeliever.  His  end  was  frightful.  The  impres- 
sion will  not  leave  me.  I  have  never  doubted  either 
in  God  or  his  revelation  since  that  time.  I  wished  to 
read  the  Bible,  and  resolved  to  procure  one.  Circum- 
stances rendering  it  painful  to  me  to  return  at  once  to 
England,  I  determined  to  procure  a  Bible  as  soon  as 
I  could,  and  study  it  without  delay.  In  travelling  I 
encountered  a  Romish  priest.  He  instructed  me  in 
the  doctrines  of  his  Church.  They  promised  relief  to 
my  wounded  and  sin-laden  conscience.  But  absolution 
brought  no  cure.  Penances  were  unavailing.  Alms, 
prayers,  and  fastings  have  been  useless.  My  health 
was  giving  way,  when  the  intense  desire  returned  to 
possess  a  Bible.  I  had  asked  my  confessor  to  permit 
me  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  was  always  refused,  as 
too  young  in  the  faith  ;  until,  unable  to  endure  my 

anguish,    I  left  without    notice,    and  came   to 

Geneva,  with  the  determination  to  study  the  word 
of  God  for  myself.  My  reading,  so  far,  has  brought 
more  peace  to  my  mind  than  any  penance  or  absolu- 
tion has  done ;  and  I  candidly  admit  I  feel  my  Church 
has  erred  in  some  points.  This  makes  me  an  anxious 
inquirer  into  Protestant  truth.  If  I  find  your  Church 
right  I  shall  join  it,  for  my  religion  must  be  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible.  I  am  thankful  I  have  met  you, 
and  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  an  answer  to  prayer, 
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for  there  was  no  one  to  whom  I  could  at  present 
apply." 

There  was  an  irresistible  frankness  about  Ray- 
mond which  always  made  him  beloved,  and  in  the 
present  instance  Mr.  Lorraine  felt  wonderfully  drawn 
towards  so  interesting  an  inquirer. 

"  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  on  your  part  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  have  the  great  privilege  of  conversing 
with  you.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  you  are  under 
the  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  Already,  I 
perceive,  light  has  been  given  you  to  find  your  way 
out  of  the  labyrinth  of  error.  Suppose  we  take 
certain  points  separately,  and  speak  of  them  in  order; 
this  will  prevent  confusion." 

"  I  am  quite  agreeable  to  that.  What  shall  we 
begin  with?" 

"  I  must  first  ascertain  how  far  you  are  clear  on 
the  important  points  of  justification  andsanctification; 
your  Church  so  confounds  them,  it  is  needful  that 
you  should  thoroughly  understand  them.  Will  you 
define  the  points?" 

"  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  do  so." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  that.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  met  a  Romanist  who  could  clearly  define  them. 
tlusti/ication  is  our  acquittal  before  God  from  sin, — 
our  remission  of  sins.  This  we  believe  to  be  the 
work  of  Christ  alone.  The  moment  we  truly  believe 
in  him,  his  perfect  righteousness  becomes  ours. 
A  beautiful  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  the 
Gospel, — '  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to 
wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit.'  The  com- 
parison is  an  eastern  one.  It  is  like  a  person 
who,  having  washed,  steps  out  of  the  bath  perfectly 
clean ;  but  the  moment  he  sets  foot  upon  the  ground 
he  begins  to  contract  on  his  feet  the  pollution  of  the 
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world,  and  he  needs  repeatedly  to  return  to  wash  his 
feet.  This  is  an  exemplification  of  the  sinner.  The 
instant  he  sees  Christ  by  the  eye  of  faith  as  his 
Saviour,  he  is  at  once  cleansed  by  his  blood  from  all 
sin ;  but  as  soon  as  he  again  mingles  with  the  world 
he  necessarily  contracts  the  daily,  hourly  stains  of 
unintentional  sin,  and  has  need  to  return  again  and 
again  to  wash  his  feet,  or  ask  forgiveness  for  those 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  which,  however,  do 
not  interfere  with  that  justification  which  he  has 
previously  received.  I  trust  my  meaning  is  plain. 
You  see  how  justification  is  our  acquittal  before  the 
bar  of  God  through  Christ  alone,  who  stands  in  the 
sinner's  place;  he  has  paid  the  penalty  of  our  sins, 
and  faith  only  is  required  in  order  to  our  justifi- 
cation. I  now  quote  the  article  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  this  subject.  '  Article  XL — We  are 
accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  faith ;  and 
not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings :  wherefore, 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only  is  a  most  whole- 
some doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort,  as  more 
largely  is  expressed  in  the  Homily  of  Justification.' 
Very  contrary  to  this  is  the  teaching  of  your  Church ! 
Let  me  quote  what  the  Council  of  Trent  says  on  this 
subject:  —  'If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  ungodly  is 
justified  by  faith  only,  so  as  to  understand  that  nothing 
else  is  required  to  co-operate  in  obtaining  the  grace  of 
justification,  and  that  it  is  in  no  degree  necessary  that 
he  should  be  prepared  and  disposed  by  the  motion  of 
his  own  will,  let  him  be  accursed."  * 

*  For  other  similar  instances  of  this  unscriptural  teaching 
of  Rome,  see  Handbook  to  the  Romish  Controversy,  by  Charles 
S.  Stanford. 
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"But,  then,  how  do  you  explain  that  I  must 
necessarily  believe  you  right  and  my  Church  wrong  ? 
What  says  Scripture?"  inquired  Raymond. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  wish  to  refer  you  to,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Lorraine,  taking  out  his  Bible.  "Look 
at  Rom.  v.  1,  2, — 'Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have 
peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  by 
whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace 
wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God.'*  Look  again  at  the  preceding  chapter,  the  first 
eight  verses,  particularly  the  fifth, — '  To  him  that 
worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  Him  that  justifieth  the 
ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness.'  I 
can  give  you  many  more  instances  if  you  are  not 
satisfied." 

"  I  am  perfectly  so  on  this  point,"  replied  Raymond, 
who  had  been  referring  to  his  Greek  Testament  to 
see  that  he  was  correct.  "  But  now,  what  is  sancti- 
fication  ?  " 

"  Sanctification  is  that  work  which  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  Spirit,  and  though  distinct  in  one  sense 
from  justification,  is  necessarily  closely  allied  to  it, —  so 
closely,  that  no  man  can  truly  possess  the  one,  and 
not  at  the  same  time  be  progressing  in  the  other. 
Justification  precedes  sanctification,  inasmuch  as  faith 
produces  holiness,  not  holiness  faith.  Now  this  is  the 
teaching  of  your  Church  in  the  Council  of  Trent :  — 
"  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  good  works  of  a  justified 
man  are  in  such  sort  the  gifts  of  God  as  not  to  be 
also  the  merits  of  the  person  justified,  or  that  a  person 
justified  by  good  works  performed  through  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  living 

*  The  words  in  the  Douay  Version  convey  precisely  the 
same  sense. 
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member  he  is,  do  not  really  merit  increase  of  grace, 
eternal  life,  and  if  yet  he  depart  in  grace,  the  attain- 
ment of  everlasting  life  itself,  and  increasing  glory, 
let  him  be  accursed.'  Such  teaching  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  Scripture  in  numerous  places ;  for 
example,  '  By  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be 
justified;'  'All  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy 
rags;'  'If  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace; 
otherwise  work  is  no  more  work.'  If  we  can  save  our- 
selves by  our  own  works,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain." 

"  Still,  good  works  are  needful,  do  you  not  con- 
sider?" inquired  Raymond. 

"  Not  needful  for  salvation,  but  as  they  spring 
from  faith.  As  good  old  George  Herbert  says,  '  they 
be  good  works  if  they  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
not  otherwise.'  Now  in  this  Rome  has  made  a  grand 
mistake;  though  she  names  justification,  she  does  not 
acknowledge  its  power,  and,  in  fact,  cuts  it  out  alto- 
gether, and  makes  it  appear  that  sanctification  only  is 
required,  and  not  that  true  sanctification  which  is 
only  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  You  have  been  trying  to 
attain  righteousness  this  way,  and  you  tell  me  you  feel 
no  satisfaction  in  it :  no  wonder,  because  such  works 
are  dead.  I  will  tell  you  what  my  Church  says  on  this 
point.  Article  XIII. — '  Works  done  before  the  grace 
of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  are  not  plea- 
sant to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  re- 
ceive grace,  or  (as  the  school-author  say)  deserve 
grace  of  congruity:  yea  rather,  for  that  they  are  not 
done  as  God  hath  willed  and  commanded  them  to  be 
done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin.' 
Article  XIV. — 'Voluntary  works  besides,  over  and 
above,  God's  commandments,  which  they  call  Works  of 
Supererogation,  cannot  be  taught  without  arrogancy 
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and  impiety:  for  by  them  men  do  declare,  that  they 
do  not  only  render  unto  God  as  much  as  they  are 
bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do  more  for  his  sake  than 
of  bounden   duty  is  required:    whereas   Christ  saith 
plainly,  When  ye  have  done  all  that  are  commanded 
you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable    servants.'     Now,  my 
friend,    permit   me   to  speak  very  faithfully  to  you, 
which,  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  is  my  bounden 
duty.     You  have  erred  by  not  seeking  faith  in  Christ 
first,    and    by   endeavouring    to    be    independent   of 
his  righteousness  by  your  own ;  you  have  performed 
works  of  supererogation  which  are  sinful  and  displeas- 
ing to  him,  because  they  are  not  commanded.     We 
shall  come  to  the  discussion  of  those  works  some  future 
time,  and  now  I  would  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  if 
you   would   be  saved.    You   must   come  at  once   to 
Christ — sinful,  polluted,  just  as  you   are;  you  must 
cast  yourself  before  him,  and  pray  for  faith — true, 
living  faith  in  his  all-sufficient  merit.     Ask  him  to 
wash  you  in  the  justifying  fountain  of  his  blood  ;  ask 
him  to  draw  you  to  himself,  for  no  man  can  have  even 
the  power  to  come  unless  he  give  it.      Then,  when 
you  from  the  heart  believe,  that  moment  true  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  Spirit  begins ;  because,  living  faith  pro- 
duces good  works,  the  result  of  love.     Such  works  are 
well-pleasing  to  God,  though  never  meritorious.     Re- 
member ever,  how  possible  it  is  for  a  man  to  fast,  to 
give  alms,  to  deny  himself  in  every  way,  and  yet  be  no 
more  a  true  believer  than  the  veriest  heathen;  and 
that  such  dead  works  are  not  the  result  of  the  '  faith 
which  worketh  by  love.'     Oh,  my  dear  friend!    pray 
earnestly  that  the  work  of  God  the  Son  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  may  be  yours;  then,  and  then  only,  will 
you  receive  rest,   and   peace,  and  joy,  in  believing," 
said  Lorraine,  with  great  earnestness. 
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There  was  a  pause:  Raymond  was  much  struck 
by  what  the  clergyman  said,  and  his  heart  had  been 
opened  to  the  truth.  He  saw  why  all  his  efforts  had 
been  useless,  because  not  washed  in  the  Saviour's 
blood;  and  he  was  resolved,  by  God's  grace,  to  pray 
more  earnestly  for  that  living  faith,  whose  fruits  are 
well-pleasing  to  him. 

"  If  things  are  so,  and  I  cannot  doubt  they  are 
when  I  have  God's  word  for  it,  how  do  you  account 
for  so  many,  whom  you  believe  may  possibly  be 
Christians,  remaining  in  the  Church  of  Rome?"  in- 
quired Raymond,  unconsciously  speaking  as  if  he  were 
no  longer  a  Romanist. 

"Because  many  are  unaware  of  the  really  autho- 
rised dogmas  of  the  Church.  It  is  astonishing  how 
excessively  ignorant  Romanists  are  of  what  is  really 
their  rule  of  faith.  They  imagine  they  believe  what 
the  Church  believes,  but  are  not  aware  what  that  is. 
I  think  that  God  has  vouchsafed  to  some  the  guidance 
of  his  Spirit,  and  this  has  led  them  to  look  beyond  the 
outward  ceremonies  and  idolatries  of  their  Church  to 
the  inward,  spiritual  regeneration,  which  is  the  effect 
of  Christ's  atonement  alone.  Such  persons,  I  trust, 
exist  among  Romanists,  and  they  will  be  saved  in  spite 
of  their  other  errors ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
(ignorantly,  of  course)  Protestants  in  all  but  the  name, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  such,  if  they  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  discovering  this,  to  come  out  and  be  separate, 
and  no  lonsrer  walk  in  the  mists  of  error  with  which 
Rome  is  enshrouded." 

"But  many  never  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
the  truth.  Had  I  been  an  Italian,  the  word  of  God 
would  have  been  an  unheard-of  book  to  me,"  said 
Raymond,  thoughtfully. 

"  Then  thank  God  he  has  given  you  the  power  to 
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possess  yourself  of  it.  I  cannot  say  anything  with 
regard  to  such  unhappy  persons.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
judge  how  far  there  may  be  Christians  among  them. 
'  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his,' "  said  Mr. 
Lorraine,  gravely. 

"  Now  there  is  one  more  question  I  want  answered 
before  I  go.  How  do  you  account  for  really  clever 
men  leaving  your  Church  and  joining  ours  ?  They 
cannot  do  it  from  ignorance,"  inquired  Raymond. 

"  I  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it.  They 
have  not,  as  the  Bible  tells  us,  '  received  the  truth  in 
the  love  of  it,  therefore  God  has  sent  them  strong  de- 
lusion that  they  may  believe  a  lie.'  '  God  has  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise  and 
prudent.'  They  are  not  under  the  power  and  influence 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  for  his  office  is  to  '  guide  into 
all  truth.' " 

Raymond  rose  to  leave  Mr.  Lorraine  as  he  spoke, 
for  the  hour  was  late,  and  he  had  heard  so  much  that 
was  new  to  him  that  he  desired  to  think  over  it  deeply 
ere  he  retired  for  rest.  A  cordial  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  a  mutual  understanding  that  they  were  to  meet 
next  day,  and  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Behold  those  jewels  on  his  breast, 

Each  as  a  signet  graved ! 
Close  to  that  bosom  warmly  prest 

Lie  those  by  Jesus  saved ; 
And  thou  art  saved,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
If  Jesus  has  thy  willing  heart. 

A  golden  lamp  sheds  forth  its  ray, 

The  Spirit  is  your  guide  ; 
He  shows  the  new  and  living  way, 

The  rent  veil  opens  wide : 
A  sevenfold  light  that  lamp  imparts, 
And  courage  gives  to  trembhug  hearts." 

"The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light :  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon 
them  hath  the  light  shined." — Isa.  ix.  2. 

"  The  Lord  shall  give  thee  rest  from  thy  sorrow,  and  from 
thy  fear,  and  from  the  hard  bondage  wherein  thou  wast  made 
to  serve." — Isa.  xiv.  3. 

There  was  not  that  difficulty  with  Raymond  that 
there  is  generally  in  convincing  Romanists  of  their 
error,  for,  like  Lydia,  the  Lord  had  opened  his  heart 
to  receive  the  truth.  From  the  moment  he  believed 
in  God  he  had  desired  to  live  in  accordance  with  his 
word,  being  firmly  persuaded  it  must  be  the  only 
true,  infallible  guide.  The  Church  did  not  cast 
a  shadow  before  that  and  his  mind  long,  for  he  ever 
believed  God's  word  before  the  decisions  of  the  Church, 
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and  only  so  far  as  she  was  in  accordance  with  scrip- 
ture did  he  acknowledge  her  power.  This,  certainly, 
is  seldom  the  case  with  Romanists.  The  Church 
comes  before  God,  They  submit  with  implicit  faith, 
believe  all,  and  know  nothing.  They  feel  no  desire  to 
study  the  word  of  God,  to  "prove  all  things,"  (an 
expression  that  would  never  have  been  used  had  an 
infallible  Church  existed).  What  the  Church  decrees, 
or  rather  the  priest,  is  their  law ;  if  he  caution 
against  reading  the  Scriptures,  they  are  perfectly  ready 
to  believe  he  is  right  in  doing  so.  When  a  Romanist 
is  once  roused  to  see  the  necessity  of  living  according 
to  God's  word  there  can  be  little  fear  of  the  result, 
where  the  aid  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  sought  in  the 
study.  This  Raymond  had  done ;  he  was  earnest  and 
sincere  in  his  search  for  truth.  His  mind  was  un- 
fettered by  narrow-minded  bigotry,  and  unwarped  by 
sectarian  prejudice.  The  Church  which  came  nearest 
to  the  apostolical  one,  Raymond  was  resolved  should 
be  his  ;  and  the  more  he  heard,  and  the  more  he  read 
his  Bible,  the  more  he  felt  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land came  the  nearest  to  that.  Still  there  were  many 
doctrines  peculiar  to  his  Church  yet  to  be  discussed, 
before  his  mind  could  be  perfectly  satisfied.  Of  one 
thing  he  was  convinced, — that  Christ,  and  Christ 
alone,  could  save  him,  and  for  faith  —  a  living,  saving 
faith  —  he  earnestly  prayed. 

Next  morning,  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  up,  Bright- 
son  brought  a  message  from  Mr.  Lorraine,  to  say,  as 
the  day  promised  to  be  fine,  he  should  be  glad  if  he 
would  walk  with  him  to  Chillon. 

Raymond  accepted  the  invitation  at  once,  not 
considering  how  weak  he  really  was,  and  unable 
to  walk  so  many  miles.  His  desire  to  know  more 
absorbed  every  other  consideration.      He  had  visited 
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Chillon  before,  but  the  scene  continued  to  possess 
a  deep  interest  for  him.  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Byron,  whose  class  of  mind  was  somewhat  similar 
to  his  own ;  and  whose  keen  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful, rich,  fertile  imagination,  and  powerful  expression 
of  sentiment,  possessed  an  indescribable  charm  for 
Raymond.  The  day  was  pleasant ;  not  a  breeze 
stirred  the  richly-tinted  trees,  or  ruffled  the  calm 
of  the  blue  lake.  The  friends  walked  briskly  through 
the  town,  which  is  singularly  uninteresting,  save  for 
the  beauty  of  its  situation.  The  first  part  of  their 
walk  was  much  taken  up  by  admiration  of  the  lovely 
scenery  around  them.  The  charmingly -situated 
villages  of  Clarens  and  Montreux,  the  former  so  well 
described  by  Byron  and  so  much  admired  by  Rous- 
seau ;  the  latter,  the  most  sheltered  as  well  as  the 
sweetest  village  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman.  Her- 
bert quite  charmed  his  companion  by  his  brilliancy 
of  memory  in  reciting  beautiful  poetry  on  this  far- 
famed  spot,  as  well  as  his  freshness  and  enthusiasm  of 
feeling  in  description,  so  that  they  did  not  converse  for 
some  time  on  the  subject  which  made  them  seek  each 
other's  society.  At  length  Raymond  awoke  from  his 
trance  of  admiration,  and  the  scenery  passed  from  his 
mind  as  his  anxiety  returned. 

"  But  I  cannot  let  any  more  time  pass  by.  I  hope 
you  will  kindly  continue  the  subject  of  which  we  were 
speaking  last  night ;  that  is,  if  I  am  not  trespassing 
too  much  on  you,"  he  inquired. 

"  You  will  never  do  that,  Mr.  Raymond.  It  is  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  always.  But  you  must  not 
expect  too  much  from  me.  I  only  trust,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  I  may  be  made  the  means  of  clearing 
up  some  of  your  doubts ;  but  I  cannot  always  think 
of  everything   I   ought   to   say,    so   that   you    must 
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bear  with  me.  Shall  we  speak  of  the  sacraments 
first?  I  suppose  you  have  been  taught  to  believe 
in  seven?" 

"  Yes:  ordained  by  Christ  himself."* 
"  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  Christ  ordained  but 
two  —  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  our  Lord.  When 
the  first  was  instituted  you  will  find  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19; 
and  the  latter,  in  Luke,  xxii.  19,  20.  But  in  no  other 
part  of  scripture  will  you  find  the  other  five  spoken 
of  as  sacraments ;  and  the  statements  of  Romanism  in 
proof  are  so  vague  and  absurd  that  an  intelligent 
reader  of  scripture  must  see  their  fallacy.  In  an 
authorised  Catechism  it  is  declared  to  be  uncertain 
when  three  of  the  five  were  ordained. "f  The  other 
two  cannot  be  proved  from  scripture  at  all ;  the  pas- 
sages given  in  support  of  them  do  not,  in  the  least, 
prove  them  sacraments.^  The  statements  made  by 
different  authorities  of  Rome  are  so  contradictory, 
that  it  is  difficult  clearly  to  define  what  she  does  be- 
lieve with  regard  to  these  sacraments.  At  all  events, 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  as  they  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  ordained  by  Christ,  they  are  not 
means  of  grace,  and,  consequently,  it  is  unscriptural 
to  believe  in  them  as  such.  An  illustration  of  the 
real  necessity  for  the  two  sacraments  has  often  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind ;  for  I  do  believe  Baptism 
and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  to  be  'generally  necessary 
to  our  salvation.'  When  our  Saviour  was  pierced, 
blood  and  water  flowed  from  his  riven  side.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  a  type  of  those  sacraments — baptism, 
by    the   water  ;    the    Eucharist  —  the   blood,    which 

*  See  Article  III.  in  Creed  of  Pius  IV. 
f  See  Dr.  Doyle's  Abridgment  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
I  See,   for  Penance,  John,  xx.  22,  23 ;    for   Holy   Orders, 
Luke,  xxii.  19. 
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cleanses  us  from  all  sin.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you 
to  receive  this  idea,  unless  agreeable  to  you.  As  you 
will  find  scripture  to  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  I 
do  not  see  that  it  is  needful  to  enter  into  much  discus- 
sion on  the  number  of  the  sacraments.  I  would  just 
give  you  an  illustration  of  marriage.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  marriage  was  ordained  in  the  time  of  man's 
innocency,  ages  before  our  Lord  came  in  the  flesh." 

"  But  is  there  not  a  passage,  '  This  is  a  great 
sacrament?"  inquired  Raymond. 

"  In  the  Douay  Version  it  may  be  found,  but  it  is 
a  most  flagrant  error.  I  refer  you  to  the  Greek  word, 
[avg-tv^ov — a  mystery.  Cajetan,  so  zealous  an  oppo- 
nent of  Luther,  admits  this.  '  Non  habes  ex  hoc 
loco,  prudens  lector,  a  Paulo  conjugium  esse  sacra- 
mentum.  Non  enim  dicit  sacr  amentum  sed  mys- 
terium  hoc  magnum  est.'*  It  is  not  very  probable 
that  such  a  man  would  have  admitted  so  far,  if  not 
correct.  With  regard,  too,  to  the  word  sacrament 
it  is  very  commonly  used  incorrectly  among  the 
fathers:  for  example,  they  speak  of  the  sacraments 
of  weeping  and  of  thirst,  j  And  yet  it  is  evident,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  believed  but  in  the  two  sacraments. 
I  have  just  thought  of  something  with  regard  to 
extreme  unction  also.  You  may  have  heard  pas- 
sages quoted  in  support  of  it,  which  it  will  be  needful 
to  explain." 

"Yes:  I  was  just  going  to  refer  to  them.  I 
cannot  remember  the  precise  words  —  only  the  sense 
— never  having  read  them.      There  was  one  about 

*  "You  have  not  in  this  place,  0  prudent  reader, — from 
Paul, — that  marriage  was  a  sacrament;  for  he  does  not  say  that 
t  was  a  great  sacrament,  hut  a  great  mystery." 

t  See,  for  further  particulars,  Blakeney's  Manual  of  Romish 
Controversy. 
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the  apostles  anointing  with  oil  certain  sick  people, 
and  healing  them ;  the  other  was  about  calling  for 
the  elders  of  the  Church  in  case  of  sickness,  and 
anointing  the  sick,"*  replied  Raymond. 

"And  when  is  extreme  unction  used?"  inquired 
the  clergyman. 

"  At  the  point  of  death." 

"  Having  made  that  admission,  I  can  soon  prove 
the  inaccuracy  of  those  texts  in  evidence.  Bellar- 
mine,  perhaps  the  cleverest  of  Roman  controversial- 
ists, admits  the  first  cannot  apply  to  this  so-called 
sacrament ;  because  the  anointing  referred  to  relates 
to  the  cure  of  the  body,  extreme  unction  to  the  soul.f 
Rome  says,  only  priests  can  administer  the  rite ;  the 
apostles  were  not,  then,  ordained  ministers.  Cajetan 
admits  the  other  text  cannot  refer  to  it,  because  the 
anointing  was  for  the  healing  of  the  sick.  Now,  as 
you  have  just  told  me,  extreme  unction  is  only  admi- 
nistered when  all  hope  of  life  is  gone,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.  I  think  this  admission  on  the  part  of 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  must  be  conclusive  on 
this  point,  and  that  I  need  scarcely  add  more  in  refer- 
ence to  the  seven  sacraments,  than  the  information 
that  the  necessity  for  holding  them  was  not  formally 
decreed  until  the  council  of  Florence,  a.d.  1439." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?"  inquired  Raymond, 
earnestly. 

"  If  you  have  doubts  about  any  assertion  I  make, 
appeal  to  the  standards  of  your  own  Church.  In- 
deed, under  any  circumstances,  prove  all  I  say  be- 
fore you  thoroughly  receive  it.  I  would  not  mislead 
you  in  the  smallest  particular.    I  know  I  am  speaking 

*  See  Mark,  vi.  13,  and  Jam.  v.  14,  15. 

f  Blakeney's  Manual  of  Romish  Controversy,  p.  38. 
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the  truth,  but  I  should  like  you  to  satisfy  your  own 
mind  that  it  is  so,"  replied  Lorraine,  gently. 

"  I  did  not  doubt  your  sincerity ;  I  am  only  very 
anxious  there  should  be  no  mistake.  Now,  may  I 
ask  you  to  give  me  your  views  on  penance  and  con- 
fession ?  Both  have  appeared  unsatisfactory  to  my 
mind ;  only  my  own  feelings  must  not  be  my  guide : 
that  would  not  be  right." 

"  And  what  reason  have  you  for  believing  in 
either  of  them  ?  " 

"  Both  my  confessors  quoted  scripture  in  proof 
of  them.  Of  the  former,  is  it  not  distinctly  said  by 
John,  '  Do  penance,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand?"' 

"  John,  certainly,  did  not  use  such  an  expression. 
If  you  will  refer  to  the  Greek  word,  you  will  there 
find  what  is  rendered  '  penance'  in  the  Douay  Version 
is  piTavoiiTi.     What  would  you  render  it  ? ' 

"Not  penance,  certainly,"  Herbert  replied,  paus- 
ing for  a  moment.  "  I  should  say,  the  most  correct 
definition  would  be  '  change,' — make  a  thorough  change 
in  life,"  &c. 

"  Or  repent ;  for  that  was  what  the  Pharisees 
needed  so  much.  Such  a  thing  as  penance  or  morti- 
fication is  totally  without  foundation  in  scripture." 

"  But  fasting  :  we  are  commanded  to  do  that,  and 
to  deny  ourselves,  are  we  not  ?  " 

"  Those  are  different  things.  We  are  commanded 
to  deny  ourselves,  and  every  true  Christian  will  en- 
deavour to  keep  this  precept  by  checking  whatever 
tends  to  exalt  himself  above  others ;  he  will  watch 
against  any  preference  of  his  own  interests  above  the 
interests  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  seeking  their 
good  equally  with  his  own.  Agreeably  with  the 
apostle's  injunction,  'Let   every  man  look  not  on  his 
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own  but  another's  wealth;  in  honour  preferring  one 
another.'  With  regard  to  fasting,  I  consider  the 
duty  is  much  mistaken.  It  does  not  refer  to  absti- 
nence from  meat  only.  Now,  for  instance,  two  or  three 
days  in  a  week  generally  I  have  little  or  no  inclina- 
tion to  eat,  the  result  of  ill  health.  Can  you,  then, 
suppose  it  is  penance  to  me  to  abstain  from  food 
almost  at  any  time?  And  such  is  frequently  the  case 
with  people  who  profess  to  fast :  they  become  ha- 
bituated to  abstinence  from  habit,  or  it  is  repulsive  to 
them  to  eat.  But  let  me  give  you  the  scriptural 
definition  of  a  fast,  such  as  is  displeasing  and  what  is 
acceptable  to  God.  'Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have 
chosen  ?  a  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul  ?  is  it  to 
bow  down  his  head  like  a  bulrush,  and  to  spread  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  under  him?  Wilt  thou  call  this  a 
fast,  and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord  ?  Is  not  this 
the  fast  that  I  have  chosen?  to  loose  the  bands  of 
wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ?  Is 
it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou 
bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house?  when 
thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him ;  and  that 
thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh?'  And 
a  glorious  promise  is  contained  in  the  succeeding 
verses.  The  true  spirit  of  fasting  is  to  abstain  from 
and  deny  yourself  of  anything  that  may  tempt  you  to 
sin,  or  what  may  have  a  tendency  to  foster  or  keep 
alive  those  particular  sins  to  which  you  may  be  per- 
sonally or  constitutionally  inclined.  Abstinence  from 
particular  kinds  of  food,  unless  it  be  taken  in  excess, 
can  never  have  a  tendency  to  subdue  sin  in  the  heart. 
Periodical  fasting  on  certain  days  in  the  week  savours 
more  of  superstition  than  religion,  unless  men  were 
peculiarly  tempted  to  sin  at  those  times  when  such 
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fasting  is  by  the  Romish  Church  enjoined.  Our  blessed 
Lord,  and  perfect  Example,  fasted  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  because  during  those  days  and  nights  he  was 
specially  tempted  of  the  devil;  thereby  teaching  us 
that  at  such  times,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
extraordinary  self-denial,  watchfulness,  and  prayer, 
are  necessary  for  us :  this  I  believe  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  scripture." 

Raymond  made  no  reply  to  this  answer  but  by 
asking  another  question : 

"  And  what  of  confession  ?  Does  not  the  Bible 
say,  '  Whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven 
them;  and  whose  sins  ye  retain  they  are  retained?' 
4  Confess,  therefore,  your  sins  one  to  another?'  "* 

"  My  answer  is,  that  even  if  there  were  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  apostles  received  power  to  forgive 
sins,  there  is  none  to  prove  that  that  authority  has  been 
conferred  upon  Romish  priests.  If  this  were  the  case, 
the  miraculous  gifts  they  possessed  must  likewise 
have  been  conferred,  as  well  as  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Now  your  Church  declares  that  a  priest, 
whether  living  in  sin  or  not,  has  power  to  cancel  sin. 
Think  of  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  place  of 
the  Saviour  being  a  bad  man,  living  in  defiance  of  his 
commands,  having  the  power  to  forgive  sins  !f  Can 
you  believe  in  such  a  monstrous  absurdity?  But 
further,  I  gather  from  scripture  that  the  apostles 
never  exercised  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  therefore 
they  could  not  have  understood  the  passage  as  giving 
them  the  power.     They  always  preach  the  remission 

*  Douay  Version. 

f  "  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  priests  living  in  mortal  sin 
have  not  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  or  that  priests  are 
not  the  only  ministers  of  absolution,  &c,  let  him  be  accursed." — 
Council  of  Trent,  Canons  9,  10. 
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of  sins  through  faith  in  Christ  alone.  For  instance, 
'  Through  this  man  (that  is,  Christ)  is  preached  unto 
you  the  forgiveness  of  sins.'  This  is  one  proof  of 
many,  and  plainly  shows  that  the  apostles  understood 
their  Master's  words  thus,  that  those  who  by  their 
preaching  should  be  converted  should  be  forgiven 
their  sins.  As  you  proceed  in  your  reading  you  will 
find  that  the  apostles  ever  gave  God  all  the  glory. 
At  the  time  of  their  ministry,  men  were  groaning 
under  the  burden  of  the  law.  Now  the  apostles  were 
given  power  to  bind  and  to  loose — that  is,  speaking  of 
things,  not  persons  —  and  they  had  authority  to  abro- 
gate the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law ; 
which  they  did,  by  preaching  everywhere  to  those  in 
bondage  the  remission  of  sins  through  faith  in  Christ. 
An  illustration  of  the  sort  of  forgiveness  they  pro- 
claimed,— Your  servant  has  grievously  offended  you. 
He  comes  to  me  and  tells  me  he  is  truly  sorry  for  the 
offence,  and  wishes  me  to  convey  a  repentant  message 
to  you.  You  tell  me  in  reply  that  you  are  willing  to 
forgive  on  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  is  that  a 
personal  application  is  made  by  the  servant.  I  convey 
this  message  to  him,  and  he  willingly  avails  himself 
of  your  kindness ;  and  thus,  though  I  may  have  been 
made  a  medium  of  forgiveness  in  one  sense,  I  am  not 
necessarily  so  in  all  cases.  Just  so  with  the  apostles : 
Christ  had  appointed  them  ambassadors  to  convey 
the  terms  of  forgiveness  to  sinners,  and  they  simply 
conveyed  his  message,  but  never  conferred  forgiveness 
themselves." 

"  But,  then,  is  not  this  message  specially  conveyed 
through  the  priests  ?" 

"  Not  entirely  through  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
I  have  been  told  repeatedly  by  Dissenters  that  our 
English  absolution  is  Popish.     There  is  not  the  least 
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foundation  for  such  an  assertion!  The  expression  there 
used  is,  '  Hath  given  power  and  commandment  to  his 
ministers,  to  declare  and  pronounce  to  his  people,  being 
penitent,  the  absolution  and  remission  of  their  sins:  he 
pardoneth  and  absolveth,'  &c;  at  once  taking  all 
Popish  tendency  from  the  passage.  Very  different  are 
the  words  of  the  Romish  priests  in  absolution:  '/ab- 
solve thee,'  &c.  With  regard  to  your  question,  '  Are 
ministers  alone  appointed  to  pronounce  this?'  I  reply: 
Public  and  private  confession  and  absolution  are  two 
very  different  things.  In  the  church,  where  a  public 
confession  has  been  made  by  the  assembled  congrega- 
tion, I  do  say,  it  is  the  clergyman,  and  he  alone,  who 
ought  then  to  pronounce  the  absolution;  because  it  is 
his  province  to  minister  alone  in  the  sanctuary;  he  has 
been  ordained  for  it,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  for 
any  man  to  take  upon  himself  this  solemn  office.  In 
private,  any  Christian  may  speak  to  a  truly  penitent 
sinner,  and  declare  to  him,  that  Jesus  Christ  will  for- 
give his  offences  if  he  believe  on  the  Son  of  God." 

"  But  as  to  private  confession :  '  Confess  your 
faults  one  to  another,'  what  does  it  mean?"  inquired 
Raymond. 

"  Exactly  what  it  says.  There  is  no  argument  for 
auricular  confession  here.  i  One  to  another,'  is  the 
expression  used;  that  does  not  mean  to  the  priest  alone. 
Be  ready,  if  you  are  overtaken  in  a  fault,  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  hold- 
ing private  confession  in  the  whole  Bible.  God  alone 
knows  the  heart :  our  sins  against  him  we  ought  to 
confess  to  him ;  our  sins  to  our  neighbour  require 
acknowledgment,  not  only  to  God,  but  to  him  we  have 
wronged.  Should  sins  press  heavily  on  the  conscience, 
and  you  would  feel  it  a  relief  to  unburden  to  a  fellow- 
creature  as  well  as  God,  I  think  a  minister  is  the  most 
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suitable  and  proper  person  to  apply  to  in  your  ne- 
cessity, always  providing  he  be  a  man  of  God,  because 
he  has  been  specially  set  apart  to  attend  to  the  spiri- 
tual wants  of  his  flock,  and  he  may  best  be  able  to 
direct  your  mind  into  the  proper  channel  to  obtain  re- 
lief. But  there  should  be  no  compulsion  in  the  matter. 
Auricular  confession  is  often  attended  with  the  most 
fearful  results.  The  priests  are  authorised  to  ask  im- 
proper questions ;  their  minds  become  the  receptacle 
of  every  imaginable  vice  and  sin,  and  so  habituated  to 
the  thought,  that  all  horror  for  "wickedness  is  done 
away,  and  they  are  frequently  the  most  abandoned 
livers.  Again,  a  priest  has  no  power  to  judge  of  true 
penitence,  and  may  pronounce  full  absolution  on  the 
most  hardened  sinner,  if  he  only  have  the  semblance 
of  goodness." 

Mr.  Lorraine  noticed  the  flashing  of  Herbert's  eye, 
and  the  almost  fierce  expression  which  passed  over  it 
for  a  moment;  for  he  was  thinking  of  the  language 
and  thoughts  suggested  to  him  in  the  confessional, 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  heartiness  of  his 
reply : 

"  I  agree  with  you.  I  loathe  the  confessional;  and 
I  think  it  highly  improper,  if  such  things  are  sanc- 
tioned as  I  have  been  witness  to." 

"  I  fear  they  are  but  too  truly  so;*  but  you  shall 
read  for  yourself." 

"  Do  you  approve  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ?  " 
Raymond  inquired. 

"  Certainly  not.    St.  Peter  was  a  married  man." 

"  He  was  probably  married  before  he  became 
Christ's  disciple." 

*  For  particulars  of  the  authorised  standards  of  Rome  on 
this  subject,  much  may  be  learnt  from  Elliott's  Delineations  of 
Romanism. 
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"  Yet  he  received  no  command  to  put  away  his 
wife  after  that." 

"  But  does  not  St.  Paul  speak  on  this  subject,  as  if 
a  man  were  more  at  liberty  to  attend  to  religious 
duties  when  unmarried?"  inquired  Raymond. 

"  He  was  then  writing  to  the  Corinthian  Church, 
not  to  the  clergy  alone;  they  were  at  that  time  ex- 
posed to  much  persecution,  their  lives  were  uncertain, 
they  were  surrounded  by  dangers:  in  that  case  it  was 
better,  all  will  admit,  to  remain  unmarried.  In  the 
28th  verse  of  the  same  chapter  you  will  see  that  he 
says  expressly,  that  '  if  thou  marry,  thou  hast 
not  sinned.'  Look  also  at  St.  Paul's  direction  with 
regard  to  bishops  and  deacons  ;  they  are  to  be  the 
husbands  of  one  wife.  God  made  the  woman  an  help 
meet  for  man,  and  what  greater  support  can  a  clergy- 
man have  than  the  assistance  of  a  faithful  partner  ?  I 
know  it  by  experience !"  The  last  words  were  spoken 
in  an  agitated  voice,  and  Raymond  noticed  his  friend's 
face  assume  a  look  of  deep  sadness. 

"I  thought  you  were  an  unmarried  man!"  he 
said. 

"  I  am  a  widower.  My  happiness  was  a  short-lived 
one :  my  wife,  the  desire  of  my  eyes,  is  gone  to  her 
heavenly  rest.  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  in 
health  from  the  blow  to  speak  calmly  on  this  subject, 
although  it  is  now  two  years  since.  I  am,  however, 
thank  God,  better,  and  in  a  few  more  months  I  hope 
to  return  to  England,  and  begin  my  labours  again." 
The  calm  expression  returned  to  his  face  as  he 
spoke.  Raymond  was  sorry  he  had  unconsciously 
touched  upon  so  painful  a  topic. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  alluded  to  the  subject.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  circumstances  of  your  bereavement,"  he 
said,  gently. 
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"  Of  course  you  were  not.  But  I  shall  be  glad 
some  time,  if  you  like,  to  renew  it  ;  not  to  clay.  I  have 
been  long  without  a  friend  to  whom  to  speak.  You 
cannot  tell  how  thankful  I  feel  for  the  pleasure  af- 
forded me  in  meeting  with  so  pleasant  a  companion 
as  yourself.  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  renew  your 
acquaintance  in  England." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so,"  Raymond  re- 
plied. 

They  were  now  approaching  Chillon,  and  were 
overtaken  by  the  tutor  and  his  pupil,  who  joined  them, 
so  that  their  discussion  was  not  renewed  on  their 
way  back  to  Vevay.  They,  however,  agreed  to  spend 
the  evening  together,  being  anxious  to  lose  no  time 
in  discovering  how  far  the  tenets  of  Rome  accord 
with  scripture. 

But  we  will  leave  Raymond  to  meditate  for  awhile, 
and  return  once  more  to  Ethel. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  I  love  her,  although  she  can  never  he  more 
Than  a  beautiful  vision  to  me, 
A  vessel  that  touched  at  a  desolate  shore, 

And  then  swept  o'er  the  fathomless  sea ; 
And  though  when  she  has  gone  to  the  home  of  her  heart, 

O'er  my  spirit  a  shadow  will  creep, 
I  will  lighten  the  sorrow  and  lessen  the  smart 
By  the  image  I  ever  will  keep. 

****** 
And  the  only  return  that  I  ask  as  the  due 

Of  a  love  that  for  ever  will  beat, 
Is  a  stray  thought  sometimes  for  a  heart  that  rings  true, 
And  a  smile  when  we  happen  to  meet." 

J.  W.  Fletcher. 

Ethel  had  now  returned  to  her  home,  and  to  renewed 
persecutions  from  her  step-mother,  whose  dislike  had 
only  strengthened  by  her  absence.  Mr.  Woodville 
had  by  no  means  softened  matters  by  his  repeated 
allusions  to  the  many  attentions  and  comforts  which 
he  now  found  it  had  been  Ethel's  care  to  provide  for 
him ;  and  he  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  telling  his 
wife  how  much  better  his  daughter  managed  than 
herself.  This  was  always  sure  to  bring  an  angry 
reply  from  Mrs.  Woodville,  and  was  frequently  the 
beginning  of  a  sharp  contention  between  them  ;  thus 
day  by  day  things  in  Park  Row  were  assuming  a  more 
formidable  aspect.     In  this  state  Ethel  found  them ; 

VOL.  II.  N 
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and  in  many  respects  she  would  have  been  truly 
thankful  had  some  other  path  of  duty  been  opened  for 
her,  by  which  the  disagreeable  necessity  might  be 
averted  for  returning  home.  But  she  submitted 
patiently,  knowing  that  whatever  way  God  pleased 
was  always  the  best ;  and  as  her  days  passed  on,  she 
found  irksome  duties  grow  less  painful  as  more  strength 
was  vouchsafed  wherewith  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
impatience. 

Miss  Hackett  had  saved  one  thousand  pounds,  and 
this  was  left  to  Ethel,  with  the  thoughtful  provision, 
that  should  she  need  it  before  coming  of  age,  it  was 
to  be  made  payable  through  Mr.  Bevan  or  the  other 
executor :  this,  together  with  some  valuable  jewels, 
placed  Ethel  in  a  more  independent  position,  and 
for  this  she  felt  thankful,  since  she  had  reason  to  fear 
the  expensive  habits  in  which  her  father  indulged,  to- 
gether with  the  wine-parties  he  gave,  would  soon  en- 
tangle his  affairs,  and  then  Mrs.  Woodville's  property, 
which  was  settled  on  herself,  would  be  all  that 
remained,  and  Ethel  would  not  feel  comfortable  in 
the  thought  of  being  altogether  dependent  for  either 
Minnie  or  herself  upon  her.  She  endured  with  the 
most  untiring  patience  the  incessant  vexations  and 
trials  of  everyday  life ;  her  every  wish  thwarted,  and 
all  wherein  she  had  found  solace  at  once  peremptorily 
withdrawn  from  her.  But  still  the  bright  ray  had 
pierced  her  soul.  Months  before,  Ada  wrote  that 
Herbert  was  a  believer ;  but  she  said  little  else 
about  him,  and,  of  course,  Ethel  never  dared  to  allude 
to  him  in  any  way.  The  thought  that  he  was  a 
Christian  had  cheered  her  through  many  a  weary  day. 
Yet  he  never  came  to  Thurlston ;  the  beautiful  place 
still  remained  closed,  and  there  seemed  no  probability 
of  the  owner's  return.    It  seemed  strange, —  as  if  there 
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were  some  mysterious  reason  connected  with  it. 
Still  it  mattered  not ;  if  Herbert  loved  and  feared 
God,  Ethel  was  willing  to  cast  aside  her  own  happi- 
ness, and  suppress  the  rising  doubt,  that  if  he  had 
really  loved  her,  would  he  so  soon  have  ceased  to 
remember,  or  to  desire  a  renewal  of  their  inter- 
course now  that  the  barrier  was  removed  ?  She 
endeavoured  to  drive  all  thoughts  of  this  kind  from 
her  mind;  if  it  were  God's  will  Raymond  would  again 
seek  her  love,  if  not,  some  wise  purpose  was  to  be 
answered  by  it  —  some  other  way  was  to  be  opened 
for  her  usefulness  in  the  world. 

One  evening,  about  two  or  three  months  after  her 
return  home,  Mr.  Woodville  came  in  at  tea-time 
unusually  exhilarated  and  pleased  about  something. 
After  it  was  over  he  took  Ethel  into  the  dining-room, 
and,  carefully  closing  the  door,  sat  down,  and  taking 
out  his  watch,  said, — 

"  I've  not  much  time,  so  I  must  make  short  work 
of  it.  I've  seen  a  friend  of  yours  this  afternoon  — 
Bevan.  He  came  to  propose  for  your  hand.  It  ap- 
pears he's  loved  you  for  years,  but  hasn't  been  in 
circumstances  to  offer  before.  Since  old  Miss  Hac- 
kett  has  dropped  off,  he  comes  in  for  somewhere 
about  eighteen  hundred  a-year,  and  most  of  it  in  the 
funds,  too  :  none  of  your  confounded  railway  shares, 
or  building  companies  ;  but  all  safe  :  and  you  ought  to 
be  much  obliged  to  me  for  ascertaining  this.  It's 
a  capital  match  for  you,"  continued  Mr.  Woodville, 
rubbing  his  hands  in  glee.  "Bevan's  only  a  simple- 
ton in  many  things,  but  he's  one  of  you  Christians, 
and  head  and  ears  over  in  love  with  you ;  so  you'll 
have  a  jolly  time  of  it.  Well,  seeing  my  advantage, 
I  said,  I  couldn't  let  you  marry  without  good  settle- 
ments.     I   made  no  bones    of  the  matter,   and  in- 
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sisted  on  half  the  money  being  secured  to  you  ;  the 
other  half  will  be  sufficient  for  the  children.  The  man 
came  down  with  his  money  just  as  I  wished,  and 
when  I'd  screwed  him  up  pretty  tight,  I  said  he  might 
take  you.  So  you're  engaged  ;  and  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  tell  him  so  to-night,  for  he's  coming  in  a  few 
minutes,"  said  Mr.  Woodville,  thumping  the  table 
emphatically;  as  much  as  to  defy  a  denial  of  his 
statement. 

Ethel  had  grown  pale  at  first,  but  the  latter  part 
of  his  sentence  roused  her  indignation,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled,  and  her  cheek  flushed  with  agitation. 

"  Really,  papa,  it  seems  a  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding, that  arrangements  about  settlements  should 
be  made  before  I  had  even  had  the  subject  mentioned 
to  me,  as  if  my  consent  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  !  I  think  I  might  at  least  have  been  consulted 
previously!"  she  exclaimed,  indignantly. 

Mr.  Woodville  laughed  ironically. 

"  Consulted  !  Come,  child,  no  nonsense  !  Here's 
Bevan  coming  to  do  that,  and  talk  about  furnishing 
and  so  on :  that's  all  you  women  need  care  about ! " 

"  You  are  very  much  mistaken.  There  are  in- 
superable objections  to  my  marrying  Mr.  Bevan,  so 
that  your  arrangements  are  premature." 

"  And,  pray,  what  are  they  ?  A  vow  of  celibacy  ? 
This  is  the  third  offer  I've  refused  for  you,  and  men 
don't  always  speak  to  fathers  first.  Bevan  is  the  only 
man  I  have  liked  of  them.  I  had  once  thought  higher 
things  for  you.  Raymond  was  an  admirer  of  yours, 
and  had  you  given  him  proper  encouragement  he 
might  have  proposed ;  but  you've  done  for  yourself 
there,  for  there's  some  talk  that  he's  going  to  be 
married,  I  hear.  Bevan,  therefore,  you  shall  have ! 
I  warn  you  not  to  thwart  me.    And  now,  pray  tell  me 
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what  are  jour  objections?"  he  said,  in  a  cold,  cutting 
voice. 

The  blow  to  Ethel  was  almost  overpowering. 
Raymond  faithless !  He  who  had  declared  he  would 
never  marry  another !  The  colour  faded  from  her 
cheek,  and  she  became  so  pale  and  faint,  she  was 
obliged  to  rest  on  the  back  of  her  chair  for  support. 
Her  father  noticed  the  change,  but  attributed  it  to 
his  threat,  and  his  heart  was  slightly  touched  by  what 
he  deemed  her  fear  of  him. 

"  Come,  Ethel,  don't  be  foolish  ;  act  like  a  strong- 
minded  woman.  I  ask  you  once  again,  what  are  your 
objections  to  Bevan  ?" 

"  I  do  not  love  him,  papa,"  she  replied,  faintly ; 
hardly  knowing  what  she  said,  the  report  about  Ray- 
mond's engagement  so  absorbing  her. 

"Love  !  Nonsense,* child  !  Love  in  the  beginning 
produces  bitter  indifference  in  the  end ;  I  speak  from 
experience.  If  you  have  no  other  reason  it  is  too 
trifling  to  be  regarded.  And,  mark  me,  if  you  do  not 
marry  Bevan,  your  life  will  be  a  continual  source  of 
misery.  How  can  you  hesitate  between  what  you 
have  here,  and  what  Bevan  can  provide  for  you  ?  You 
will  receive  neither  pity  nor  support  from  me,  if  you 
persist  in  your  rejection,"  said  Mr.  Woodville,  speak- 
ing coldly,  but  more  kindly  than  Ethel  could  have 
expected. 

Ethel  rose,  and  placing  herself  by  his  side,  said  in 
a  gentle  tone,  "  Papa,  do  you  wish  me  to  leave  you  so 
much  ?  Is  my  being  at  home  a  source  of  disquietude 
to  you?" 

"  No  !  no  !  Really,  Ethel,  you  are  sentimental ;  this 
won't  do.  You  are  no  trouble  to  me  at  home,  but  I 
would  rather  you  were  comfortably  settled  away  from 
here,  for  many  reasons.     Therefore,"  he   added,  his 
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sternness  returning,  "  jou  must !  I  insist  on  your 
marrying  Bevan  !  Come,  I  will  not  be  trifled  with  ! 
Don't  think  to  come  over  me  in  this  way ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, growing  almost  fierce  in  his  tone. 

"  I  cannot ;  indeed,  I  cannot !  I  would  rather  re- 
main at  home  as  things  are,  than  insult  Mr.  Bevan  by 
becoming  his  wife.  It  is  of  no  use,  papa ;  I  cannot 
agree  to  it ! " 

An  oath  burst  from  Mr.  Woodville,  and  words  of 
anger  were  on  his  lips,  when  Mr.  Bevan's  entrance 
stopped  further  parleying. 

Mr.  Woodville  instantly  regained  his  self-command. 
"  You  must  plead  your  own  cause.  I  hope,  with 
better  success  than  I  have  done  ! "  he  said,  in  a 
courteous  manner,  and  in  a  tone  of  unruffled  sound. 

"  Papa,  you  need  not  leave  us,"  Ethel  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm ;  he  drew 
it  away,  and  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
the  utmost  determination,  as  he  hastily  quitted  the 
apartment. 

Ethel  remained  standing,  and  Mr.  Bevan,  as  he 
handed  her  a  chair,  said  in  a  hurried  voice,  "  Will 
you  not  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  ? " 

It  seemed  discourteous  to  refuse  the  seat  he 
handed  her. 

"  Your  father  will,  no  doubt,  have  told  you  all  I 

wished    to    say   of  my ."       Agitation    deprived 

him  of  utterance  for  a  moment  —  "  My  deep  attach- 
ment to  you !  I  have  loved  you  so  long,  but  not 
being  able  to  offer  you  a  suitable  home,  I  dared  not 
speak.  My  dear  aunt  knew  my  feelings,  though 
not  the  reason  which  forbad  me  asking  you  ;  and  she 
was  most  desirous  to  see  us  united.  I  can  assure  you  I 
will  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  to  make 
you  happy,  if  you  will  but  consent  to  be  my  wife." 
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Mr.  Bevan  was  excessively  nervous,  and  his  voice 
slow  and  tremulous :  Ethel  hardly  heard  what  he  said. 

"  My  father  has  told  me  of  the  honour  you  desire 
to  confer  upon  me.  I  am  very  deeply  indebted  to 
you  for  this ;  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  very,  very 
painful  to  refuse.  I  honour  and  respect,  and  have 
very  much  to  thank  you  for,  in  all  the  kindness 
you  have  ever  shown  me  ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  return  your  affection,"  Ethel  said,  very  gently,  as 
tears  gathered  fast  in  her  eyes,  for  she  did  feel  very 
deeply  to  be  obliged  to  reject  a  man  for  whom  she 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion ;  and  she  knew,  too, 
what  disappointment  was,  and  her  heart  ached  to 
cause  pain. 

"  I  have  loved  you  long,  and  waited  patiently, 
and  you  cannot  know  all  I  would  do  to  make  you 
happy.  Will  you  consider  a  little  longer,  and  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  showing  you  my  affection  ?  "  he 
said. 

Ethel's  voice  trembled  as  she  replied, — 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  not  continue  to  urge  this 
point,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  extremely  painful  to  me. 
It  is  of  no  use  my  taking  it  into  consideration.  I  feel 
it  is  impossible  I  can  regard  you  as  otherwise  than  a 
friend." 

Ethel  rose  as  she  spoke,  feeling  it  better  at  once 
to  put  an  end  to  so  painful  an  interview. 

Mr.  Bevan  understood  her,  and  rose  also. 

"  It  would  be  ungenerous  of  me  to  press  you 
further.  I  hope,  at  least,  you  will  allow  us  to  part 
as  friends?"  he  said,  with  a  powerful  effort  to  appear 
calm. 

Ethel  frankly  extended  her  hand  to  him. 

"  I  hope  so,  indeed ;  and  that,  in  future,  we  may 
meet  as  such  always." 
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She  felt  his  hand  tremble  in  meeting  hers.  He 
dare  not  trust  his  voice  to  speak  again,  and  silently 
withdrew. 

Ethel,  fearing  to  meet  her  father  in  his  then  angry- 
mood,  retired  to  her  own  room  immediately;  and 
locking  the  door,  knelt  down  in  the  darkness,  and 
prayed  long  and  fervently  —  like  Hezekiah,  when 
troubled,  who  spread  the  letter  of  the  Assyrian  king 
before  the  Lord.  Ethel,  in  all  her  trials,  brought 
them  to  Him ;  told  Him  all,  "as  she  would  tell  an 
earthly  friend,  and  received  fresh  supplies  of  peace 
and  comfort  wherewith  to  fight  the  "  battle  of  life." 
She  did  not  venture  down-stairs  again,  but  in  the 
darkness  and  cold  prepared  for  rest.  She  had  prayed 
that  God  would  grant  her  deliverance,  if  it  were  his 
will,  from  these  trials ;  if  not,  patience  to  submit  to 
the  still  more  difficult  position  in  which  she  was  now 
placed.  And  her  prayer  was  heard,  though  it  came 
in  the  shape  of  another  trial. 

She  rose  next  morning  as  usual,  and  prepared  her 
father  and  Harry's  early  breakfast. 

A  dark,  angry  cloud,  rested  on  her  father's  brow  ; 
she  saw  she  was  unforgiven.  His  manner,  too,  was 
morose  and  sullen.  The  meal  passed  in  almost  total 
silence,  and  he  rose  and  left  the  house  without 
speaking. 

"  Something's  amiss  with  the  governor,  Thella ! 
Ma  and  he  have  been  having  a  row !  I  heard  them 
before  I  came  down ;  and  you  and  he  must  have 
quarrelled  last  night.  You  may  depend  on  it,  there's 
vengeance  smouldering  under  the  ashes  of  his  rage. 
I'd  have  you  beware ! "  said  Harry,  half  in  earnest, 
half  jestingly,  as  he  kissed  his  sister  before  leaving 
for  the  warehouse. 

Ethel  smiled  faintly  in  reply,  for  she  dreaded  her 
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father's  continued  anger  ;  the  only  protection  hitherto, 
in  one  sense,  had  been  his  silent  witness  to  her  step- 
mother's injustice.  Resolved,  however,  not  to  give 
way,  and  as  the  best  thing  to  cheer  her  spirits,  she 
set  out  to  pay  Minnie  a  visit,  whose  bright  little  face 
always  brought  new  life  to  Ethel's  heart.  She  was 
now  a  permanent  boarder  at  Miss  Rodgers's;  this 
Ethel  had  deemed  a  desirable  thing,  as  nothing  but 
annoyance  had  resulted  from  her  weekly  visits. 
Minnie  was  in  a  state  of  great  delight,  Ethel  found. 
A  letter  having  arrived  from  Miss  Rodgers's  married 
sister  (whose  children  were  Minnie's  great  school 
friends),  to  ask  Minnie  to  spend  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, which  were  just  at  hand,  with  her  little  girls, 
Minnie  was  eager  to  go ;  she  was  so  fond  of  Susan 
and  Lily,  and  they  had  so  many  playthings  at  home, 
and  she  did  not  like  to  go  where  mamma  was,  she 
was  so  unhappy.  Ethel  felt  she  could  not  refuse  to 
ask  her  father's  permission  for  this,  although  it  was 
a  sacrifice  to  herself,  as  she  had  looked  forward  with 
much  pleasure  to  having  Minnie  with  her ;  but  she 
knew  her  happiness  would  be  spoiled  by  her  step- 
mother's domineering  requirements.  She  returned 
home  somewhat  disappointed,  but  glad  for  her  dear 
little  sister's  anticipation  of  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Woodville  instantly  imposed  some  domestic 
duties  upon  her,  which  kept  her  fully  employed  until 
near  dinner-time.  Just  as  she  was  going  to  her  own 
room  to  change  her  dress,  a  thundering  knock  at  the 
street-door  startled  her.  She  paused  to  listen  who 
it  might  be,  when  she  heard  a  man's  voice  saying, — 

"  A  telegraphic  message  for  Miss  Woodville.  Is 
she  at  home?" 

Ethel   almost   flew   down-stairs ;    she    seemed   to 
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understand  all  at  once.  She  hastily  took  the  paper 
from  the  man's  hand  and   read: — 

"  Your  sister  is  very  ill.  If  you  can,  come  to 
us  directly.— G.  T." 

"  When  is  the  next  train  to  London  ?  and  do  you 
know  whether  I  could  get  on  to  Barrington  from 
there  to-night  ? "  she  inquired,  hurriedly,  of  the 
porter. 

"  There's  a  train  leaves  for  London  at  three ;  and 
I  dare  say  there'll  be  one  as'll  wait  for  it  for  Barring- 
ton  ;  but  you'd  not  get  there  while  midnight,"  he 
replied. 

"  I  don't  mind  that ;  thank  you  ! "  returned  Ethel, 
quickly. 

"  You  certainly  shall  not  go,  Ethel !  You  forget 
your  father's  commands  with  regard  to  Laura,"  said  a 
cold  voice  behind  her;  and  Ethel  turned,  and  met  a 
malicious  sparkle  in  her  step-mother's  eye  that  at 
last  her  time  had  come  for  revenge. 

Ethel  stepped  into  the  sitting-room,  that  the 
servant  might  not  hear  her  reply. 

"  I  must,  Mrs.  Woodville  !  My  dear  sister  is  ill ; 
perhaps  dying.  Nothing  shall  prevent  me  ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, tears  falling  fast  down  her  cheeks. 

"  But  I  say  you  shall  not ;  and  no  one  shall  in- 
terfere to  prevent  me  hindering  you ! "  was  the  reply 
from  her  step-mother,  who  had  not  noticed  the  en- 
trance of  her  husband. 

"  Yes,  I  can !  I  am  master  here !  It  is  for  me 
to  say  what  my  daughter  may  or  may  not  do ! "  he 
said,  sternly. 

Ethel  handed  him  the  telegraphic  message. 

"  Oh,  papa,  you  will  not  refuse  me  !  Laura  may  be 
dying  !  she  has  been  ill  so  long." 
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"And  how  do  you  know  that?" 

"  From  Miss  Hackett  first ;  and  afterwards  George 
wrote  to  Miss  Rodgers  once  to  say  Laura  was  very 
unwell,"  said  Ethel,  earnestly. 

"  I  tell  you,  Ethel,  my  mind  is  made  up.  Your 
sister  has  placed  a  barrier  between  herself  and  her 
family;  all  connexion  has  ceased.  You  shall  not  go!" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Woodville,  angrily. 

Perhaps,  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodville  been  on 
good  terms  that  day,  the  former  would  have  acquiesced 
with  his  wife  ;  but  her  peremptory  command  to  his 
daughter  in  his  presence  roused  him  to  show  his 
perfect  independence  and  contempt,  and  also  knowing 
how  mortifying  it  would  be  to  her.  Besides,  Ethel 
was  better  away.  She  had  displeased  him ;  and  her 
life  was  wretched  at  home :  what  need  was  there  for 
her  to  remain  ? 

"  You  may  go,  Ethel;  because  your  sister  is  ill, 
and  because  you  have  rendered  your  presence  here 
undesirable.  But,  mark  me,  this  is  no  token  of 
forgiveness  to  Laura ;  my  opinion  is  formed  on  that 
point." 

"  Oh,  papa!  now,  when  she  is  so  ill  —  perhaps 
dying — it  may  be,  dead ! "  Ethel  said,  weeping  bitterly. 

"  Don't  annoy  me  by  further  allusion  to  this, 
Ethel,"  Mr.  Woodville  replied,  with  chilling  coldness. 
And  Ethel  dare  not  speak  again.  Truly  grateful  for 
his  permission,  she  hastily  left  the  room,  leaving  her 
father  and  his  wife  to  exchange  angry  words  together. 
She  lost  no  time  in  packing  up  her  things.  How 
thankful  she  felt  for  the  permission  her  father  had 
given  at  his  office,  for  Minnie  to  go  to  Mrs.  Barton's 
for  the  holidays !  What  a  providential  thing  it  was 
that  the  invitation  had  come  for  her  just  at  this  time ! 
And  Ethel  thanked  God  for  it.     But  a  load  of  sorrow 
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rested  on  her  heart  when  she  thought  of  Laura,  and 
how  long  it  would  be  before  she  could  reach  Bar- 
rington  with  all  her  haste. 

Never  had  an  express  train  seemed  so  slow  as  the 
six  hours'  journey  to  London  did.  When  there,  she 
had  to  remain  an  hour  in  a  cold  waiting-room,  where, 
from  the  lateness  of  the  time,  the  fire  had  gone  out. 
It  was  a  sore  trial  of  patience.  Laura  ill  —  perhaps 
dying — continually  presented  itself  to  her  mind.  At 
length  she  started  once  more.  It  was  a  new  country 
to  her,  and  she  watched  impatiently  at  each  station  to 
catch  the  name  of  Barrington. 

In  two  more  weary  hours  it  was  reached,  and  Ethel 
stepped  out  into  a  perfect  confusion  of  people,  and  a 
glare  of  light  very  bewildering.  There  was  such  a 
calling  for  porters,  such  pushing,  and  crushing,  and 
clamoring  for  luggage,  that  Ethel  feared  the  train 
would  start  before  she  had  time  to  secure  hers.  When 
her  boxes  were  at  length  taken  from  the  van,  one 
porter  hurried  one  way  with  one  thing  and  another 
with  another,  and  Ethel  rushed  after  them  almost  in 
despair,  finding  great  difficulty  in  making  them  un- 
derstand which  way  she  desired  them  carried.  At 
length  she  found  herself  in  a  dirty  cigar-smelling  fly 
(the  only  one  left  on  the  stand),  with  a  worn-out 
skeleton  of  a  horse,  and  the  driver  half  drunk. 

"  Where  to,  Miss  ?"  he  said,  clashing  the  door  with 
a  violent  noise. 

"  Mr.  Thornhill's,  6  Russel  Street." 

"'Sides  of  Post  Office?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  perhaps  it  is." 

"  Well,  I  thinks  I  do,  then,"  said  the  man,  mount- 
ing the  box,  and  commencing  a  vigorous  application 
of  the  whip  upon  his  miserable  horse,  which  with 
difficulty  could  be  beaten  into  a  quick  walk.     On  they 
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went,  through  narrow,  silent  streets,  until  Ethel  began 
to  fear  there  was  some  mistake. 

"  Are  you  right,  do  you  think  ?"  she  inquired. 

"Yes!  sure." 

Ethel  reseated  herself  for  some  minutes  longer, 
until  she  was  suddenly  jerked  up  against  the  cause- 
way, and  the  fly  stopped;  the  man  descended,  and 
pulled  the  bell  violently.  All  was  silent ;  not  a  light 
gleamed  from  any  of  the  windows,  and  no  sound  pro- 
ceeded for  some  minutes  from  the  house.  At  length 
a  man's  head  in  a  night-cap  presented  itself  from  an 
upper  window. 

"  Hallo  ?  What  on  earth  do  you  want,  rousing 
people  at  this  time  of  night?"  said  a  voice  unfamiliar  to 
Ethel's  ear. 

"  Here's  a  lady  a-waiting,"  said  the  driver. 

"A  lady!     Goodness!" 

"Is  this  Mr.  Thornhill's?"  inquired  Ethel,  anx- 
iously. 

"  Oh,  no  !     This  is  Mr.  Turner's." 

"  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Thornhill  lives  ?" 

"Is  he  an  officer?" 

"Yes." 

"  Oh,  then,  he  lives  in  Russel  Street." 

"Is  not  this  Russel  Street?" 

"No.     Tyrrel  Street." 

"  You  said  Tyrrel  Street,  Miss." 

"No,  I  did  not.  No.  6  Russel  Street  I  want  to 
go  to.  Now  do  make  haste  ;  I  am  really  very  anxious 
to  lose  no  time.     How  far  is  it  from  here  ?  " 

"  It's  a  mile,  and  my  'orse  can't  go  no  further." 

"  But  it  must.  Now,  my  good  man,  I  cannot  be 
kept  waiting;  go  I  will,  and  if  you  don't  be  quick 
I'll  call  a  watchman.  I  have  your  number,"  said 
Ethel,  authoritatively,  feeling  it  was  her  only  chance. 
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"  You  will,  eh  ? "  said  the  man,  with  a  drunken 
stare. 

"  Yes,  I  certainly  will,"  replied  Ethel,  beginning 
to  feel  very  lonely  and  uncomfortable  in  this  strange 
place. 

Fortunately,  just  as  she  spoke,  another  fly  passed 
down  the  street.  Ethel  hailed  it,  and  soon  herself 
and  luggage  were  on  their  way,  after  satisfying 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  first  man.  This  time 
they  were  right ;  and  Ethel  was  driven  down  a  long 
narrow  street,  and  the  fly  stopped  before  a  small 
dismal-looking  house.  A  slovenly  servant  opened 
the  door,  and  gave  the  satisfactory  reply  that  Mr. 
Thornhill  did  live  there,  and  looked  stupefied  with 
astonishment  to  see  a  young  lady  descend  from  the 
fly. 

Ethel  sprung  out. 

"How  is  your  mistress?"  she  inquired,  breath- 
lessly. 

"  Missus  isn't  no  better ;  and  the  baby  is  dead," 
was  the  reply. 

Ethel's  heart  sunk  within  her.  She  hastily 
extended  the  fare  to  the  man.  The  hall  door  was 
closed,  and  she  stood  within  her  sister's  home. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


"  Mortal !  however  dark  the  cloud 

Thou  seest  hanging  overhead; 
However  long,  and  deep,  and  loud, 

The  waters  round  thee  spread ; 
However  lonely  he  thy  lot, 
However  desolate  the  spot 

Where  thou  art  doomed  to  dwell, 
Eememher  thou  art  ne'er  forgot — 

God  doeth  all  things  well. 

He  knows  thy  frame,  and  what  is  hest 

To  call  forth  all  thy  latent  power ; 
And  so  he  gives  thee  toil  or  rest, 

The  sunshine  or  the  shower : 
He  gives  thee  good,  he  takes  away, 
He  knows  the  weakness  of  thy  clay, 
Thy  strength  proportions  to  thy  day  ; 

And  though  thou  may'st  not  tell 
On  earth  why  thou  must  furl  thy  tent 
So  often, — why  thy  heart  is  rent, 
And  the  reed  snapped  on  which  thou  leant, 
Have  faith,  pass  on,  and  he  content  — 

God  doeth  all  things  well." — J.  W.  Fletchek. 

Ethel  was  ushered  from  the  narrow  passage  into  a 
small  room,  where  a  little  tin  candlestick  with  an 
almost  burnt-out  candle  upon  the  table  was  the  only- 
light.  The  powerful  fumes  of  a  cigar,  combined  with 
a  strong  odour  of  brandy,  filled  the  room.  The  fire 
was  almost  out,    and  everything  cold  and  cheerless. 
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And  this  was  Laura's  home !  But  Ethel  had  little 
time  for  thought. 

"  Where  is  your  master  ? "  she  inquired  of  the 
amazed  damsel. 

"  Up  the  stairs  with  missus,  I  believe,  ma'm." 

"  Then  go  and  tell  him  if  you  please,  very  quietly, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  Mrs.  Thornhill,  that  Miss 
Woodville  has  come,"  said  Ethel. 

The  girl  disappeared,  and  Ethel  remained  standing. 
Presently  Thornhill  made  his  appearance,  in  his 
dressing-gown  and  slippers. 

"  Surprised  to  see  you  so  soon  !  Glad  of  it!"  he 
said,  extending  his  hand  to  Ethel. 

"  I  came  by  the  first  train  after  receiving  your 
message.     How  is  dear  Laura?" 

"  A  shade  better,  I  hope;  but  awfully  weak, — 
like  a  child — shocking  business  —  very  glad  you're 
here  —  child  died  this  morning  —  Laura  frets  after  it 
and  makes  herself  worse  —  nurse  good  for  nothing, 
and  sadly  too  fond  of  the  brandy-bottle." 

"  But  what  does  the  doctor  say  of  Laura  ?  Will 
she  recover?" 

"He  says  he  hopes  so, — doctors  always  hope.  But 
she's  very  ill,  I  think,"  Thornhill  said,  with  more  feeling. 

"  How  soon  may  I  go  to  her?"  inquired  Ethel. 

"  Oh  !  Well,  let  me  see!  I  must  break  the  news 
to  her  first.     What  will  you  have  ?" 

"  A  cup  of  tea,  if  it  can  be  got  ready  conveniently," 
said  Ethel,  who  began  to  feel  very  faint,  having  eaten 
nothing  since  breakfast.  "  You  will  let  me  go  and 
see  Laura  as  soon  as  possible  ? " 

"Yes,  certainly.  She  wants  you  sadly,"  and 
Thornhill  rung  the  bell. 

"  Make  some  tea  for  Miss  Woodville,"  he  said, 
when  the  maid  appeared. 
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"  Please,  sir,  there  is  none  left." 

"  Hang  you  !  what  do  you  mean  ? "  exclaimed 
Thornhill,  angrily. 

"  It  does  not  matter.  Never  mind.  Have  you 
any  coffee?"  Ethel  said,  gently. 

"  Yes,  there's  a  little,  ma'm." 

"  Then  be  quick  and  make  some,"  said  Thornhill. 

"Poor  Laura  isn't  a  good  manager  —  we're  con- 
stantly without  either  tea,  sugar,  or  something,  when 
we  want  them.  Will  you  go  up-stairs  and  take  off 
your  things?"  he  inquired,  as  Ethel  began  divesting 
herself  of  some  of  her  wrappings. 

She  followed  her  brother-in-law  up  the  steep  little 
staircase  to  a  close  back-bedroom,  where,  having  given 
her  the  tin  candlestick,  he  left,  and  returned  to  his 
wife's  room  to  break  the  news  of  her  sister's  arrival 
to  Laura.  Ethel  quickly  took  off  her  bonnet,  and 
kneeling  down,  offered  up  a  few  earnest  petitions  for 
her  sister's  recovery,  and  of  thankfulness  for  her  own 
protection  through  the  perils  of  her  journey.  And 
then  Thornhill  knocked  at  her  door. 

is  You  may  go  to  Laura  in  a  few  minutes.  Come 
with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  something,"  he  said. 

Ethel  ascended  an  attic  stair,  into  a  small  room, 
unfurnished.  Here,  placed  upon  two  chairs,  rested 
a  little  cot,  in  which  lay  her  sister's  dead  baby.  Very 
lovely  it  looked  in  its  last  long  sleep ;  a  little  spirit, 
redeemed  and  glorified  now  in  heaven  ;  just  having 
glanced  upon  earth  for  a  brief  moment,  and  died  as 
if  withered  by  the  chilling  blight  of  this  sin-tainted 
atmosphere. 

"  Dear  baby  !  —  Safe  in  Jesu's  bosom  ! "  mur- 
mured Ethel,  as  she  bent  over  Laura's  child,  and  took 
one  of  the  exquisitely  moulded  little  cold  hands. 

"  It's  a  pity  —  and  a  girl,  too  !  Laura  wanted  a  girl, 
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and  it  was  to  have  been  called  Ethel  Margaret.  You 
see,  we  didn't  get  it  baptized  in  time ;  the  clergyman 
came  just  after  it  died.  And  do  you  know,  the  man 
positively  expressed  a  doubt  about  its  being  saved! 
Laura  heard  him,  and  this  was  what  made  her  so 
much  worse.  There  was  no  positive  danger  be- 
fore." 

"  Oh,  what  a  wicked  thing  !  I  should  like  to 
have  asked  that  clergyman  where  he  found  the  scrip- 
ture for  such  a  belief!"  exclaimed  Ethel,  tears  of 
sorrow  springing  into  her  eyes  at  the  thought  of 
Laura's  distress. 

"  And  you  think  it  will  be  saved  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  could  not  doubt  it.  Christ  has  re- 
deemed all  from  original  sin.  It  was  right  to  desire 
to  have  your  child  visibly  admitted  into  the  Church  ; 
but  I  cannot  ever  have  a  doubt  it  is  safe." 

"  Tell  Laura,  so  !  She  believes  what  you  say, 
before  every  one.  You  are  her  model  of  a  Christian," 
said  Thornhill,  drawing  the  handkerchief  over  the 
face  of  the  dead  baby.  "  Sorry  it  died  ;  fond  of 
children,  rather.  But,  as  I  told  Laura,  it  can't  be 
helped.     '  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured.' " 

Ethel  felt  very  indignant  with  this  loose  style  of 
talking,  so  she  made  no  reply,  and  they  descended  to 
Laura's  room.  She  entered  softly,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  where  she  could  see,  but  not  be  seen,  by 
Laura.  She  was  shocked  by  the  sad  ravages  which 
sickness  and  sorrow  had  made  on  her  once  lovely 
sister.  The  laughing  blue  eye  was  sunk  and  heavy, 
and  its  brilliant  hue  gone.  Her  soft  and  beautiful 
complexion,  on  which  poor  Laura  had  once  prided 
herself,  had  faded  away;  she  looked  pale  and  wan. 
Her  once  ruby  lips  were  parched  and  whitfc;  her 
lovely  golden  hair  was  hanging  loose  and  straggling 
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from  under  her  cap ;  and  her  cheeks,  before  so 
beautifully  rounded,  were  thin  and  wasted,  the  skin 
seemed  closely  drawn  over  her  bones  ;  while  her 
pretty  hands,  whose  almost  infantine  dimples  used  to 
excite  so  much  admiration,  were  so  thin  and  white  as 
to  be  almost  transparent.  Ethel  was  intensely  shocked, 
but  her  emotion  was  restrained  as  she  advanced  to 
where  her  sister  could  see  her.  A  gleam  of  joy  shone 
on  Laura's  pallid  face,  and  she  tried  to  press  her 
sister's  hand,  and  return  her  fond  kiss. 

"  Dear  Ethel !  thank  God  you  are  come !  I  thought 
you  would  if  you  could,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper. 

"Yes,  dearest,  I  came  directly;  only  too  thankful 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  coming.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  find  you  so  ill,  but  I  hope  it  will  please  God 
to  bless  the  means  used  for  your  recovery,"  Ethel 
said,  speaking  as  cheerfully  as  she  could. 

"  Oh,  Ethel  !  I  thought  I  should  have  died  last 
night  and  this  morning.  I  seemed  sinking,  sinking 
quite  away,  when  they  told  me  my  little  darling  baby 
was  gone.  I  wanted  a  child  so  much,  Ethel ;  I  was 
lonely :  but  it  is  dead.  And  is  it  in  heaven  ?  Can 
you  tell  me  ?"  Laura  asked,  earnestly. 

"  Darling,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  You  are  the 
mother  of  a  bright,  happy  spirit  in  heaven.  Think 
what  a  treasure  you  have  there  !  Will  it  not  draw 
you  nearer,  dearest,  to  the  better  land  ?" 

"  Is  it  in  heaven  ?     Do  you  really  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  do,  indeed." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  so  much  happier  !  But  it  seems 
hard  that  God  should  take  it  away  ! " 

"  But,  dearest,  it  was  God's.  I  once  saw  a 
beautiful  simile  on  this.  *  Who  plucked  this  flower  ?' 
said  the  gardener  to  a  fellow-servant.  '  The  master,' 
was  the  reply,  and  the  gardener  held  his  peace.     God 
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was  your  baby's  heavenly  Father,  and  if  he  took 
what  was  his  own  it  is  not  for  you,  dearest  (who  are 
only  what  the  gardener  is  to  the  flower),  to  complain. 
It  was  taken  in  mercy.  You  might  have  made  an 
idol  of  it,  dear  Laura  ! " 

"Perhaps  you  are  right.  Ethel,  I  wanted  you  to 
come  very  much,  because  I  feel  God  has  sent  this 
trial  to  bring  me  nearer  to  him.  When  I  thought  I 
was  dying,  I  was  in  great  distress  of  mind.  It 
seemed  a  dreadful  thing  to  die.  My  sins  cried  out 
against  me.  I  remembered  all  my  foolishness  and 
vanity — my  disobedience  to  papa  —  all  my  worldliness 
and  waywardness  ;  and  I  feared  I  could  not  go  to 
heaven  !  I  thought,  if  only  you  were  here,  you  would 
pray  for  me,  and  lead  me  right.  I  want  to  be  good, 
Ethel,  and  to  please  God.  I  have  been  ill  for  many 
months,  and  often  very  weak  and  weary,  and  George 
was  out  a  great  deal  ;  and  I  began  then  to  think,  that 
when  there  were  no  pleasures  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
what  a  blessed  thing  it  was  to  have  something  to  rest 
upon.  And  then  I  thought  how  patient  you  always 
used  to  be,  when  grieved  and  perplexed  by  us  all,  and 
I  knew  that  naturally  you  were  even  more  passionate 
than  I  am ;  and  I  remembered  that  it  was  religion 
which  had  so  changed  you.  This  made  me  desire 
still  more  earnestly  to  be  good,  and  I  have  tried  to 
pray  ;  and  you  will  help  me  and  teach  me,  dear 
Ethel  ?  "  said  Laura,  in  a  low  voice. 

Ethel's  soul  was  raised  in  thankfulness  to  God 
for  this  wondrous  mercy  to  her  sister,  and  tears  of 
gratitude  stood  in  her  eyes. 

*  Dear,  dear  Laura  !  I  do  thank  God  for  this. 
We  shall,  indeed,  I  trust,  read  and  pray  together." 

She  was  going  to  add  more,  when  Thornhill 
touched  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, — 
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"  Your  coffee  is  ready  :  pray  come  and  get  it, 
while  there's  a  degree  of  heat  left  in  it.  Susan 
generally  brings  things  up  almost  cold." 

"  And  Mrs.  Thornhill  has  been  talking  more  than 
she  ought,"  added  a  fat,  red-faced  woman  —  a  very 
"  Sairy  Gamp "  in  appearance,  and  whose  figure  re- 
sembled a  feather  bed  with  a  belt  dividing  it. 

"  I  will  soon  be  back,  dear  Laura,"  said  Ethel. 

Laura  smiled  faintly,  and  Ethel  left  her. 

She  found  some  thick,  unpleasant  stuff,  which  had 
a  flavour  of  coffee,  but  no  other  resemblance,  and 
some  burnt  toast,  so  soaked  in  butter  as  to  render 
it  almost  uneatable.  Ethel  swallowed  the  coffee  as 
well  as  she  could,  and  then  suggested  to  her  brother- 
in-law  that  he  should  go  to  bed,  and  she  would 
remain  up  with  Laura.  Thornhill  stretched  himself, 
yawned,  and  consented  with  little  hesitation. 

Soon  a  profound  stillness  reigned  in  the  house,  and 
Ethel,  having  pacified  the  old  nurse  (who  had  ex- 
pressed great  unwillingness  to  permit  her  to  remain 
in  the  room  all  night),  ensconced  herself  in  a  large 
arm-chair  by  her  sister's  bedside.  The  nurse  took 
another  by  the  fire,  occasionally  glancing  at  her 
patient,  and  frequently  refreshing  herself  from  a 
bottle  of  spirits  which  she  kept  near  her. 

Ethel  slept  a  little,  but  often  rose  to  look  at  her 
sister,  who,  she  was  thankful  to  find,  slept  more 
peacefully  than  even  the  nurse  admitted  she  had  done 
for  many  nights.  Most  fervently  Ethel  prayed  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  for  her  beloved  sister's  recovery, 
and  also  for  the  renewing  of  her  mind  ;  that  the  im- 
pression now  made  upon  her  might  not  be  as  the  early 
dew,  which  goeth  away,  but  firm  and  abiding,  founded 
upon  the  rock;  and  that  in  the  cheerless  life  it  was  her 
lot  to  endure,  she  might  find  that  precious  Saviour 
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who  can  ^brighten  the  dreariest  home,  and  bring  peace 
to  the  sorrowing  heart.  The  doctor  gave  a  more 
cheering  account  of  Laura  next  morning.  The  re- 
freshing rest  she  had  enjoyed  had  done  much  towards 
restoring  her  strength,  and  he  expressed  great  hopes 
of  her  rallying.  Night  and  day  Ethel  nursed  and 
tended  her  sister  with  the  gentlest  care,  and  reading 
and  talking  to  her  whenever  opportunity  occurred, 
leading  her  onward  and  upward,  to  rest  her  cares  and 
fears  on  Christ  the  refuge  of  his  people.  And  Laura 
listened,  and  her  convictions  were  strengthened,  and 
her  resolution  taken,  that  if  it  pleased  God  to  restore 
her  to  health  once  more,  she  would  serve  him  better, 
and  live  only  for  him,  and  strive  to  do  her  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which  she  had  been  called.  But 
this  was  a  difficult  task.  She  had  never  loved  her 
husband ;  and  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  forbearing  and 
gentle  where  affection  does  not  exist,  hard  to  look 
forward  to  a  life  to  be  spent  in  uncongenial  society. 
and  one  which  requires  much  self-denial :  for  Thorn- 
hill's  was  a  selfish,  irritable  nature,  and  now  that 
danger  had  passed,  his  increasing  careless  indifference 
of  manner  began  to  appear.  Laura  would  never  be 
as  she  had  been,  a  gay  butterfly,  whose  beauty  and 
grace  made  her  the  pride  of  the  ball-room,  or  the  ad- 
mired and  envied  wherever  she  went ;  and  these  had 
been  her  charms  in  Thornhill's  eyes.  He  was  not 
likely  to  appreciate  her  gentle  manner,  her  forbear- 
ance, or  show  her  the  affection  which  would  have 
drawn  her  to  him  more  closely.  She  began  to  see 
why  he  had  loved  her,  if  such  a  feeling  may  receive 
so  warm  a  term.  It  was  her  beauty  alone,  his  desire 
to  show  her  off,  as  it  added  to  his  own  aggrandisement 
— he  cared  for  little  else.  It  brought  a  bitter  pang  to 
her  heart,  but  she  tried  not  to  murmur.     She  felt  it 
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was  only  a  just  retribution  for  her  sin  in  uniting  her- 
self to  him  in  the  impulse  of  angry  feeling,  and  that  it 
was  only  right  she  should  suffer  for  her  offence. 

In  a  few  more  weeks  Laura  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  express  a  wish  to  be  carried  into  the  once  dreary 
little  sitting-room  below.  But  there  was  a  great 
change  observable  in  everything ;  Ethel's  busy  hands 
had  been  at  work  as  well  as  Susan's.  The  untidy, 
drone-like  servant,  had  been  induced  to  spend  many 
hours  in  polishing  the  furniture  —  a  thing  she  had 
not  before  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  since  she  entered 
the  Thornhills'  service. 

Ethel  had  set  her  an  example,  by  assisting  her  in 
many  little  things,  and  the  girl's  heart  warmed  to- 
wards "  the  missus's  sister ; "  and  she  gave  her  energies 
to  make  everything  look  comfortable  before  Mrs. 
Thornhill  came  down-stairs. 

Laura's  housekeeping,  according  to  Sally's  pro- 
phecy, was  remarkably  defective.  She  was  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  her  domestics.  Knowing  nothing 
herself,  she  could  not  exert  any  authority  over  their 
ignorance. 

If  the  meat  were  sent  to  table  half-raw,  Laura  had 
no  idea  how  much  longer  time  ought  to  have  been 
taken  to  make  it  eatable.  If  the  puddings  were 
baked  or  boiled  so  hard  that  her  husband  turned 
away  in  disgust,  Laura  would  burst  into  tears  of  mor- 
tification, and  wonder  what  could  be  the  reason  of 
the  failure. 

The  cloth  was  never  laid  properly.  Laura  could 
see  it,  but  she  failed  to  notice  what  was  wanting. 
The  handles  of  the  knives  were  grown  yellow  by 
being  put  in  hot  water ;  and  the  blades  chipped  and 
thin  long  before  they  should  have  been. 

The  glasses  were  always  dull ;  Laura  could  not 
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conceive  why,  not  having  the  tact  to  discern  that  the 
suggestion  might  be  of  use,  that  the  same  cloth  ought 
not  to  be  used  in  wiping  the  glasses  as  the  breakfast 
things. 

Everything  about  the  house  had  a  black,  greasy 
look,  and  the  person  of  the  servant  was  in  keeping 
with  the  whole.  Money  went  (for  Susan  was  always 
wanting  things),  and  it  never  seemed  to  be  spent 
satisfactorily ;  and  Laura  kept  no  accounts. 

Thornhill  grew  angry  and  disgusted ;  called  her 
extravagant,  and  ignorant;  and  Laura  cried  for  hours 
over  her  deficiencies.  Then  she  grew  peevish  and 
fretful ;  and  thus  they  began  to  be  mutually  estranged. 

Ethel's  coming  was  like  a  bright  sunbeam,  which 
shed  its  light  over  all  the  gloom,  and  dispelled  it. 
Her  quick  eye  discovered  very  soon  how  things  were 
going  on,  and  she  resolved  to  put  them  to  rights, 
without  appearing  to  do  it. 

Ethel  hated  interference.  In  her  sister's  house 
she  felt  no  orders  ought  to  be  given  but  by  Laura, 
unless  she  herself  were  commissioned  to  do  so, 
knowing  the  extreme  sensitiveness  almost  invariably 
evinced  by  servants,  if  they  suppose  they  are  under 
two  mistresses. 

Ethel  contrived  to  manage  Susan,  without  or- 
dering anything.  She  had  ingenious  ways  and  means 
of  doing  things  herself,  which  Susan  ought  to  have 
done  ;  and  by  working  at  them  quietly,  the  girl  (who 
was  by  no  means  badly  disposed)  began  to  do  the 
things  from  shame,  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  omit. 

Then  she  began  to  take  an  interest  in  watching 
the  way  in  which  Ethel  prepared  certain  little  deli- 
cacies for  her  sister,  and  marvelled  at  her  knowledge, 
and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  Miss  Wood- 
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ville  knew  a  deal  more  nor  the  missus."  It  gave 
Susan  great  satisfaction,  too,  to  perceive  that  Ethel 
never  gave  her  orders. 

Mrs.  Thornhill's  wishes  were  always  appealed  to 
before  anything  was  to  be  done ;  and  thus,  while  she 
continued  to  have  only  one  mistress,  she  looked  up 
with  great  deference  to  Ethel,  and  was  willing  to  be 
taught  by  her. 

When  Laura  came  down,  she  was  really  astonished 
at  the  changes  which  had  taken  place.  She  was  de- 
lighted ;  and,  of  course,  knew  whose  kind  forethought 
had  arranged  all  this  for  her. 

"  I  wish,  Ethel,  you  could  put  me  into  the  way 
of  managing.  It  is  quite  true  what  old  Sally  used 
to  say.  You  see  what  a  wretched  manager  I  am. 
I  literally  know  nothing.  But  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  learn,  if  you  will  teach  me ;  if  it  were  only  for 
George's  sake.  He  does  not  like  home,  we  have 
everything  so  disagreeable.  He  thinks  me  extrava- 
gant, and  I'm  sure  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  keep 
things  right;  but  I  never  know  how  money  goes," 
said  Laura,  rather  sorrowfully,  when  Ethel  had 
placed  her  on  the  couch,  and  settled  her  cushions 
for  her. 

"  Do  you  not  keep  accounts,  dear  ?" 

"  Never !  I  could  not  add  up  a  compound  addi- 
tion sum  correctly,  even  at  school;  it  would  puzzle 
me  dreadfully  to  do  it  now." 

"  Oh,  no,  dear !  it  is  much  easier  than  you  think. 
Dear  mamma  taught  me  to  do  them  very  soon ;  and 
you  have  no  idea  how  much  better  it  is  to  know  how 
things  go." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  mamma  wanted  me  to  try ; 
but  I  would  not  do  it  then.  I  am  sorry  now,"  Laura 
said,  sighing. 
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"  But  '  never  too  late  to  mend,'  you  know.  I  will 
get  you  a  book  this  afternoon,  and  I  will  keep  the 
accounts  while  I  am  here ;  and  you  will  get  into  the 
way  by  observing." 

"  I  will  try,  as  you  wish  me,  because  I  want  to 
do  what  is  right.  Ah,  Ethel !  I  wish  I  had  never" — 
Laura  stopped — "I  was  going  to  speak  harshly;  I 
must  not.  But,  dear  sister,  do  think  before  you  marry! 
The  folly  of  an  hour  may  be  the  cause  of  a  lifetime 
of  misery." 

"  Not  in  your  case,  dear  Laura,  I  trust !  A 
Christian  knows  little  unhappiness  in  comparison 
with  the  worldling,  in  such  a  situation  as  yours.  There 
is  a  holy  calm  in  the  heart,  which  God  will  give  to 
those  who  ask  it,  to  support  his  people  in  their  hour 
of  need.  Besides,  dear,  look  what  a  great  many  more 
comforts  you  have  than  some  people !  In  every  sta- 
tion of  life,  if  we  view  it  aright — whatever  trials  may 
arise  for  us  —  there  are  always  others  we  may  find 
who  are  worse  off  than  ourselves." 

"  I  dare  say  it  may  be ;  but  I  cannot  yet  realise 
these  things  as  you  do,  Ethel.  I  am  not  a  Christian, 
like  you." 

"  I  hope  you  may  never  be  like  me  in  very  many 
things,  dear  Laura.  You  little  know  the  worldly 
anxieties,  and  distressing,  unfaithful  thoughts,  to  which 
I  am  subject." 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  for  saying  I  feel  almost  glad 
to  hear  it?  It  gives  me  hope.  I  imagined  Christians 
never  had  doubts  and  fears." 

"  Oh,  Laura,  dear,  how  mistaken  you  are  !  There 
is  no  one  without  them  at  times  ;  the  temptations  of 
their  own  carnal  nature,  and  of  the  evil  one,  will  con- 
tinue to  assault  them  so  long  as  they  remain  on  earth. 
Some    Christians  do,  I  admit,   seem  to  attain  to  an 
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extraordinary  amount  of  holiness;  but  these  persons 
are  only  the  more  deeply  conscious  of  the  imperfec- 
tions which  remain.  The  majority  of  them  are  con- 
tinually battling  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  and  in  subduing  their  evil  propensities." 

"  When  I  was  ill,  before  my  baby  was  born,  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  read  some  memoirs,  and  then 
I  should  learn  how  people  grew  in  grace.  But  all  I 
read  were  so  holy,  so  spotless,  I  quite  gave  up  in  de- 
spair; and  it  made  me  only  more  unhappy:  they  never 
seemed  to  do  wrong,  or  if  any  little  trifling  error  were 
committed  (such  as  I  thought  nothing  about)  they 
mourned  over  it  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  the 
most  heinous  sin." 

"  I  have  frequently  experienced  the  same  feeling  in 
reading  memoirs,  I  wish  there  were  some  written  of 
less  holy  persons  (if  I  may  use  the  expression),  because 
they  would  afford  greater  encouragement  to  those  who 
are  only  just  beginning  the  heavenly  course.  It  is 
generally  only  those  who  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
piety  whose  lives  have  been  written,  therefore  we 
need  not  be  discouraged;  and  do  not  suppose  that  any 
one  ever  lived  who  '  did  good,  and  sinned  not.'  Some- 
times I  am  inclined  to  fear  that  the  biographer  is 
induced  to  suppress  the  faults  and  failings  of  the 
subject  of  his  narrative,  fearful  lest  anything  should 
seem  to  detract  from  the  holiness  of  the  character. 
It  is  a  great  mistake,  and  does  far  more  harm  than 
good.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one 
to  attain  to  extraordinary  heights  of  holiness  ;  never- 
theless, every  Christian  should  press  on,  and  strive 
after  the  highest  points,  not  with  the  ambitious  desire 
of  securing  the  best  place  in  God's  kingdom,  but  from 
the  holiest  motives  —  love  to  Christ  for  all  he  has 
done  for  them." 
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"  Yes!  I  feel  it  is  a  higher,  holier  motive  than  any- 
other,  to  do  all  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  And  you  really 
think,  Ethel,  that  though  a  Christian  may  have  sins 
visible  to  all,  he  is  still  one  of  God's  people?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  The  sins  of  God's  people  are  many  and 
great ;  and  of  some  few,  the  world  would  not  *  take  know- 
ledge of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus;'  they 
seem  so  imperfect,  their  faults  so  prominent :  but 
nevertheless  they  may  be  true,  earnest  followers  of  the 
Lamb.  I  think  it  was  Newton  who  said  that  we 
should  meet  many  in  heaven  whom  we  never  expected 
to  see  there,  '  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number.'  Do  not  let  yourself  be  discouraged,  dear 
Laura ;  only  bear  in  mind,  that  though  the  Christian 
may  have  faults  before  the  world,  if  he  be  sincere  and 
earnest  he  will  mourn  deeply  over  his  short-comings, 
and  struggle  manfully  against  his  besetting  sins,  for 
that  must  ever  be  a  characteristic  of  the  true  believer. 
He  will  not  excuse  himself  because  he  is  prone  to  fall 
into  certain  sins,  but  he  will  strive  to  watch  and  pray, 
lest  he  enter  into  temptation." 

"  Oh,  dear  Ethel!  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  you 
here  with  me,  and  for  you  to  say  that  you  are  often 
tempted!  I  thought  nothing  could  come  amiss  to  you  ; 
you  always  seemed  good." 

"Ah,  you  little  know  all  the  rising  feelings  of 
anger,  the  desire  for  revenge,  the  uncontrolled  pride, 
which  has  raged  in  my  breast.  I  sinned  in  thought, 
whether  I  did  in  deed;  and  this  is  equally  heinous  in 
the  sight  of  God,  who  looks  at  the  heart." 

Laura  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  loud  ring  at  the 
street-door  interrupted  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Oh  !  let  thy  words  he  calm  and  kind ! 

In  life  so  much  of  evil  lies, 
"Whose  power  will  darken  o'er  the  mind, 

And  hlight  its  gentler  sympathies, 
That  never  human  lip  or  heart 

In  carelessness  should  fling  the  dart, 
"Which  for  a  moment's  space  may  rest, 

Or  rankle  in  another's  hreast." — Miss  Acton. 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?"  exclaimed  Laura,  a  flush  of  excite- 
ment rising  to  her  cheeks.  "  Susan  must  be  warned 
that  I  cannot  see  callers." 

"  I  will  see  her,"  Ethel  replied,  and  moved  to  the 
door ;  but  Susan  had  preceded  her,  and  already  a  tall, 
fine-looking  man,  of  about  thirty,  stood  in  the  hall. 

"Mrs.  Thornhill  in  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  missus  can't  see  no  one." 

"  But  she'll  see  me,  though.     Hallo  !" 

He  started  as  he  saw  Ethel  advance  to  him,  and 
retreated. 

"  I  am  sorry  my  sister  is  not  well  enough  to  re- 
ceive visitors.  She  is  only  down-stairs  to-day  for  the 
first  time,"  Ethel  said,  quietly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Laura  won't  refuse  me,  I 
know.  Shan't  excite  her.  You  don't  know  me,  and 
I  don't  exactly  know  you  ;  but  that's  no  reason  why 
we  shouldn't.  I'm  John  Thornhill,  and  I  conclude 
you're  Laura's  sister." 
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Ethel  bowed,  and  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
said  she  would  speak  to  Laura.  John  advanced  with 
her  to  the  door,  and  entered  the  room  after  her. 

"  Oh,  John,  is  it  you  ?    I'm  very  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Don't  move,  pray,"  said  John,  as  Laura  attempted 
to  rise.  "  Here's  your  sister,  if  I  hadn't  kept  up  to 
her  she  would  have  placed  a  barricade  between  us. 
But  I  knew  how  to  proceed,  Miss  Woodville.  I  was 
sure  Laura  would  see  me,  if  you  didn't  prevent  her," 
he  said,  laughing  good-hurnouredly. 

Ethel  did  too,  and  replied,  she  was  innocent  of  any 
intention  of  keeping  him  away  from  Laura. 

"  Well,  how  are  you  ?     And  how's  George  ?" 

"  I  am  getting  better,  though  I  am  very  weak ;  and 
George  is  well,  and  gone  to  the  barracks.  Are  you 
all  well  at  home?" 

"  Only  tolerable.  My  mother  would  never  have 
kept  clear  of  Barrington  if  she  had  been  well.  But 
her  rheumatism  has  been  very  bad,  so  she  sent  me 
over  instead  to  see  how  you  were.  We  hadn't  heard 
from  George  for  a  good  while,  and  feared  you  might 
be  worse." 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come,  I  am  sure,  and 
of  Mrs.  Thornhill  to  think  of  me." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Laura.  I  shouldn't  have 
come  if  I  hadn't  liked  it.  Never  do  what  I  don't  like. 
Best  plan,  isn't  it,  Miss  Woodville  ?" 

"  Scarcely,  I  should  say." 

"  Well,  we'll  not  dispute  it ;  you  may  think  as  you 
like,  you  know.  Never  interfere  with  ladies'  likes  and 
dislikes." 

"  What  will  you  have  for  luncheon,  John  ?  We 
don't  dine  until  two." 

"  Glass  of  wine  and  biscuit,  if  you  like." 

Ethel  rose,  and  left  the  room  to  see  that  Susan 
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brought  in  a  suitable  tray  for  Mr.  Thornhill.  John's 
eyes  followed  her. 

"  Your  sister,  eh  ?  Very  fine  young  woman  ! 
Quite  superior  !  Don't  profess  to  understand  woman- 
kind as  well  as  hunters ;  but  I  know  good  proportions 
anywhere.  She's  a  splendid  creature,  on  my  honour  ! " 
said  he,  bluntly,  for  Ethel's  beautiful  figure  had  made 
quite  an  impression  upon  him. 

"  Ethel  is  very  lovely,"  Laura  replied. 

"  Oh !  not  her  face,  Laura.  I  reckon  nothing  of 
face ;  it's  all  form,  proportion,  condition,  I  admire. 
You're  yery  much  altered,  Laura.  I  used  to  think 
you  were  a  pretty  little  filly  once  (beg  your  pardon ; 
girl,  I  mean) ;  but  you're  dreadfully  gone  off,  though : 
don't  like  to  be  told  so,  perhaps." 

"  I  don't  mind ;  it's  true,  I  know.  I  don't  care 
for  my  beauty  so  much  now,"  Laura  replied. 

"  It'll  soon  come  back.  And  that  reminds  me 
we  think  Marston  air  would  do  you  good.  I  have  a 
letter  somewhere  on  the  subject,"  and  John  fumbled  in 
his  pocket,  from  which  he  produced  a  crumpled  note. 

"  Do  take  off  that  hairy  coat,  you  look  like  a  bear," 
said  Laura,  smiling,  in  allusion  to  her  brother-in-law's 
vacuna  coat. 

"  So  I  will  —  glad  you  reminded  me." 

Laura  then  opened  her  letter  :  it  was  written  by 
Mary  Ann  Thornhill,  very  affectionately,  begging  that 
she  would  fix  an  early  day  for  coming  to  Marston,  for 
her  father  and  mother  thought,  though  the  weather 
was  cold,  the  change  would  do  her  good  ;  and  that 
they  hoped,  as  they  heard  her  sister  was  with  her, 
that  she  too  would  accompany  her.  Laura  felt  this 
kindness  extremely  ;  though  Marston  was  not  in  the 
most  beautiful  country  possible,  and  it  was  very  cold 
weather,  the  prospect  of  large  airy  rooms,  and  being 
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freed  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  Barrington,  was 
very  delightful  to  her.  She  told  John,  as  she  folded 
up  the  letter,  she  would  see  what  George  and  Ethel 
thought;  she  should  like  to  come  to  Marston  very 
much.     Ethel  entered  just  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes !  hope  you'll  come,"  said  John,  addressing 
Laura,  and  looking  at  her  sister. 

"I'll  go  and  look  after  George.  Two,  you  dine  !" 
John  said,  when  he  had  finished  luncheon.  "  Good- 
by,  ladies,  for  the  present,"  he  added,  again  throwing 
on  the  vacuna  coat. 

"  You  see,  he  is  very  blunt ;  but  he  really  is  very 
nice  and  good-natured,"  said  Laura,  as  John  closed 
the  door. 

"  You  can  see  that  at  once.  His  handsome  face 
beams  with  amiability." 

Laura  then  explained  to  Ethel  about  the  invitation 
to  Marston.  Ethel  was  very  glad  for  Laura's  sake, 
but  extremely  unwilling  to  accompany  her.  Her  visit 
seemed  like  an  intrusion  on  the  Thornhills,  being  so 
completely  a  stranger.  Had  her  sister  married  George 
with  the  consent  of  the  family,  it  would  have  altered 
the  case.  Tears  came  into  Laura's  eyes  directly  Ethel 
mentioned  any  objection. 

"  Then  I  shall  not  go,  Ethel.  You  know  I  am 
quite  dependent  upon  you  at  present ;  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  be  alone  with  the  Thornhills ;  they  would 
bore  me  to  death."  And  something  of  her  old  petulance 
returned. 

In  vain  Ethel  tried  to  reason  gently ;  Laura  grew 
excited  and  flurried,  and  cried,  and  Ethel  instantly  gave 
in.  Her  own  feelings  were  a  secondary  consideration, 
if  she  could  give  pleasure  to  others  by  any  personal 
sacrifice.  When  the  gentlemen  returned  the  matter 
was  soon  disposed  of,  and  Ethel  wrote  to  Miss  Thorn- 
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hill  for  Laura,  to  say  they  would  accept  the  invitation 
the  following  week,  if  Laura  were  able  to  travel. 
George  was  only  half  pleased  about  Ethel  going; 
John's  impulsive  nature  led  him  into  extravagances 
sometimes,  and  he  had  been  admiring  Ethel  to  his 
brother,  much  more  than  George  liked,  and  thought- 
lessly made  some  laughing  comparisons  between  Laura 
and  Ethel.  He  had  no  desire  to  see  John  married, 
still  less  to  Ethel,  to  whom  (notwithstanding  his 
respect)  he  owed  a  grudge  for  her  plain  speaking  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage.  Besides,  if  John  mar- 
ried, his  prospects  would  be  altered,  and  George  was 
so  selfish  that,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  he  would 
have  taken  pleasure  in  marring  his  brother's  happiness 
where  it  at  all  interfered  with  his  own  expectations. 
He,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  undervalue  Ethel;  spoke 
of  her  Methodism  (as  he  called  it)  in  sneering  terms  ; 
and  was  astonished  by  the  sharp  manner  in  which 
John  turned  upon  him,  and  said  that,  whatever  Miss 
Woodville  might  be,  in  that  respect  they  had  a  great 
deal  to  be  thankful  to  her  for,  as  Laura  had  told  him 
of  Ethel's  attention  and  unwearied  kindness  at  home ; 
and  even  from  George's  own  letters  she  had  done 
a  great  deal  for  them  at  this  time.  Laura's  spirits 
seemed  to  rise  each  day  previous  to  their  visit  to 
Marston,  so  that  she  was  able  to  travel  earlier  than 
they  could  anticipate.  Ethel  entered  into  her  sister's 
joyous  feelings,  but  felt  nervous  at  the  thought  of  going 
among  so  many  strangers.  The  railway  journey  was 
borne  better  than  could  have  been  expected,  and  John 
was  waiting  for  them  at  the  Cleveland  station.  He 
had  brought  the  lumbering,  old  family  carriage,  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  splendid  black  horses.  He  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  smiles  lighted  up  his  handsome,  jovial  face. 
He  was  most  kind  in  assisting  Laura,  and  wrapping 
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her  up,  having  brought  the  carriage  half  full  of  cloaks 
and  shawls.  Then,  having  himself  closed  the  door,  he 
sprung  on  the  box,  seized  the  reins  from  the  coach- 
man, cracked  the  whip,  and  began  "spinning  away" 
— to  use  his  own  phraseology  —  up  hill  and  down  hill 
just  the  same,  until  Marston  was  reached.  John  made 
a  point  of  driving  his  own  horses ;  he  was  never 
known  to  ride  inside  the  carriage  in  his  life,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  was  delighted  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  driving  before  Ethel. 

Marston  Grange  stood  in  rather  a  flat  country, 
and  in  winter  the  situation  was  lonely,  and  somewhat 
dreary,  as  there  was  little  travelling  near  it  during 
that  season.  It  was  a  large,  irregular,  red -brick 
house,  and  stood  quite  alone  in  a  sort  of  park.  The 
nearest  village  was  two  miles  off.  There  was  an  ex- 
cellent kitchen  -  garden  at  the  back;  but  the  same 
could  not  be  said  of  the  front,  which  displayed,  even 
in  summer,  neither  taste  nor  variety  in  the  choice  or 
arrangement  of  flowers.  Mrs.  Thornhill  cared  for  no- 
thing that  was  not  useful  ;  Mr.  Thornhill  and  John 
were  too  much  absorbed  with  dogs,  horses,  or  sport- 
ing, to  know  whether  there  were  any  flowers  or  not ; 
and  Mary  Ann  seldom  had  any  time  or  opportunity 
given  for  gardening. 

The  neighbourhood  abounded  in  game  preserves, 
which  rendered  it  a  most  desirable  residence  for  such 
devoted  sportsmen  as  John  and  his  father.  Mr. 
Thornhill  had  not  begun  the  world  as  a  rich  man, 
but  he  had  been  fortunate  in  speculation.  His  father 
had  been  a  respectable  currier,  his  mother  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  rof  a  linen-draper.  Not  taking 
much  to  his  father's  business,  he  had  been  sent  off  to 
learn  farming  with  his  father's  eldest  brother.  He  liked 
agriculture,  and  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  his  uncle, 
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that  at  his  death  he  left  him  his  house  and  farm,  and 
a  few  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money.  With  this 
Mr.  Thornhill  made  some  bold  speculations,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  realising  a  very  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
perty. Being  satisfied  with  the  competency  he  now 
possessed,  he  made  great  alterations  in  his  farm,  re- 
built his  house,  had  a  landscape-gardener  to  lay  out 
the  land  round  it,  changed  the  name  to  Marston 
Grange,  and  then  settled  himself  down  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  to  hunt  and  shoot  over  his  pro- 
perty. He  was  somewhat  penurious  in  his  habits, 
except  as  regarded  his  dogs  and  horses,  of  which  he 
always  kept  the  best  breeds.  John  was  his  favourite 
son ;  his  tastes  coincided  with  his  own  in  many  re- 
spects, only  he  possessed  a  much  warmer  heart,  and 
a  far  more  kind  and  generous  disposition. 

George  had  never  been  a  favourite  at  home,  his 
character  was  mean  and  selfish ;  he  had  been  wild 
and  idle  at  school ;  and,  as  the  only  thing  that  would 
suit  him,  his  father  purchased  him  a  commission,  ob- 
serving when  he  announced  the  fact,  that  he  had  now 
washed  his  hands  of  him,  and  George  had  nothing 
more  to  expect.  His  marriage  had  at  first  been  a 
source  of  great  annoyance,  but  John  had  softened 
his  father,  and  been  the  means  of  procuring  an  in- 
vitation for  George  and  Laura  to  Marston;  and  on 
their  arrival  had  shown  the  latter  much  attention, 
and  for  her  sake  had  fought  a  hard  battle  to  get  Mr. 
Thornhill  to  allow  them  one  hundred  a-year  in  addition 
to  their  small  income.  Laura  had  made  herself  very 
agreeable  to  her  new  relations  n  i  the  whole,  and  the 
wonder  was,  before  they  left,  now  ever  George  had 
induced  so  pretty  a  girl  to  marry  him ;  so  that  in  the 
end  his  marriage  had  raised  him  in  the  estimation  of 
his  family.     Mary  Ann  Thornhill  was  a  very  kind, 
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amiable  girl,  but  only  half  educated  and  awkward ; 
she  admired  any  one  who  possessed  attractions  beyond 
her  own,  and  had,  consequently,  looked  up  to  Laura 
with  a  sort  of  astonishment,  as  some  one  so  raised 
above  her,  that  she  wondered  how  she  could  ever 
have  been  induced  to  marry  so  imprudently.  Mrs. 
Thornhill,  last  named,  but  the  most  important  per- 
sonage in  the  establishment,  was  an  exceedingly 
active,  bustling  matron,  with  a  vein  of  true  warmth 
of  feeling  somewhere  underneath,  but  unfortunate  in 
manner  and  in  her  frequently  unpleasing  bluntness  of 
speech.  She  was  one  of  those  people  who  make 
certain  rules  for  mankind  according  to  their  own 
standard,  and  bring  every  one  they  know  up  to  that 
standard  for  judgment,  and  who,  if  they  fall  short, 
have  forfeited  their  good  opinion.  Not  that  Mrs. 
Thornhill  intended  by  this  to  be  ill-natured,  but  her 
capacity  was  too  limited  to  see  and  allow  for  dif- 
ferences of  disposition  and  opinion :  if  persons  did  not 
see  as  she  saw,  she  pronounced  them  blind  at  once, 
not  allowing  for  different  degrees  of  vision.  Laura 
had  done  a  very  foolish  thing  in  marrying  George 
because  she  was  afraid  to  encounter  a  step-mother. 
Laura  did  not,  therefore,  stand  her  ordeal,  and  was 
pronounced  foolish — a  mere  child — and  to  be  regarded 
with  pity ;  and  this  feeling  once  formed,  was  so  im- 
planted, nothing  could  ever  eradicate  it.  No  allow- 
ance was  to  be  made  for  Laura;  her  youth,  her 
wretchedness,  were  not  viewed  in  the  light  that  a 
charitable  person  would  have  wished  to  place  them, 
and  leniency  exercised  towards  them  on  this  account. 
There  are  but  too  many  persons  in  the  world  of 
this  description,  well-intentioned,  no  doubt,  but  who 
quite  forget  when  they  get  past  middle  life  that  they 
ever  have  been  young.     They  do  not  remember  the 
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imprudent  acts  of  their  earlier  years,  and  look  down 
on  young  people,  and  believe  that  they  ought  to  be 
just  as  cautious,  as  prudent,  and  as  far-seeing  as 
themselves  in  their  maturer  life.  This  is  much  to  be 
regretted ;  for  by  such  means  parents  often  check  the 
rising  confidence  of  their  children,  who  fear  that,  were 
they  to  speak,  they  would  meet  with  neither  sympathy 
nor  consideration.  This  applies  more  especially  to 
affairs  of  the  heart ;  they  shrink  from  confidence, 
knowing  their  secret  would  be  treated  either  as  child- 
ish nonsense,  too  light  for  a  thought,  or  else  excite 
anger,  and  their  youthful  hopes  be  crushed  at  once, 
without  any  regard  to  their  feelings.  It  was  precisely 
in  this  manner  Mrs.  Thornhill  had  treated  her  daugh- 
ters, and  the  way  she  began  to  treat  Laura.  True, 
she  received  her  with  kindness,  and  she  was  sincere 
in  her  expression  of  it ;  but  Laura  knew  and  felt  that 
it  was  with  the  same  condescension  with  which  she 
would  treat  a  child,  and  this  at  once  put  a  chilling 
constraint  on  her,  and  froze  all  her  better  feelings. 
Mrs.  Thornhill  gave  her  endless  advice  in  a  deter- 
mined manner,  looked  grave  and  sad  when  she  dared 
to  laugh  rather  louder  than  usual,  shook  her  head,  and 
said  she  little  knew  what  a  heavy  responsibility  rested 
on  her.  and  that,  had  she  cried,  it  would  have  been 
more  appropriate,  until  Laura  grew  irritable,  and 
used  to  run  from  the  room,  too  much  afraid  of  her 
mother-in-law  to  give  way  before  her;  but  a  burst 
of  indignation  escaping  to  herself  or  George  when 
not  in  her  presence. 

No  wonder  Laura  grew  a  little  nervous  as  they  ap- 
proached Marston,  at  the  thought  of  again  encountering 
Mrs.  Thornhill,  notwithstanding  her  delight  at  being  in 
the  country.  Mary  Ann  and  her  mother  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  hall-door  ready  to  greet  them,  and  ex- 
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pressed  their  sorrow  at  Laura's  altered  looks ;  the 
sisters  were  then  led  at  once  to  a  large,  comfortable 
bed-room,  with  a  cheerful  fire  burning  in  the  grate. 

Mrs.  Thorn  hill  stirred  it  unnecessarily,  and  then 
turned  and  looked  at  Laura  and  Ethel,  as  the  latter 
assisted  her  sister  to  take  off  her  things. 

"  And  is  your  sister  really  younger  than  you, 
Laura  ?  It  seems  so  strange,"  Mrs.  Thornhill  said, 
as  she  advanced  towards  them. 

"  Yes,"  Laura  replied,  somewhat  sadly. 

"  Really  I  am  surprised  !  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
you  look  old,  Miss  Woodville,  only  Laura  is  so  very 
childlike  and  young-looking  to  be  married." 

"  But  I  look  older  now,"  replied  Laura,  blushing 
slightly. 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  a  month  older  than  when  I 
saw  you  last.  More  delicate,  certainly.  Ah,  Laura, 
you  see  the  effects  of  imprudence !  You  may  be 
thankful  your  baby  did  not  live,  for  you  never  could 
have  reared  it,"  said  Mrs.  Thornhill,  compassionately. 

"  But  I  am  not  thankful ;  and  I  would  have  tried 
to  bring  it  up  right,"  Laura  said,  petulantly. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  surprise  me !  You  have 
changed  very  much ;  for  you  said  last  time  you  were 
here  you  hated  children  —  babies  especially  —  and  you 
hoped  you  would  never  have  any.  I  thought  it 
sounded  like  a  child  to  talk  in  that  manner  then." 

Laura  burst  into  tears. 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  did,  and  I  am  very  sorry.  I 
wish  my  baby  had  lived." 

"  Come,  my  dear,  it's  no  use  crying  about  it,"  said 
her  mother-in-law. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  country,  though  rather  flat," 
said  Ethel,  who  was  standing  by  the  window,  and 
seemed  very  anxious  to  turn  the  conversation. 
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"Yes;  all  the  better  for  hunting,  being  flat!" 
and  then  Mrs.  Thornhill  turned  again  to  Laura,  say- 
ing :— 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,  my  dear ;  I  dare 
say  you'll  have  plenty  more  children.  At  present, 
you  know,  you  are  not  very  well  off,  and  it  is  as  well 
you  should  have  no  encumbrances.  But  now  that  we 
are  to  have  this  war  with  Russia,  George's  regiment 
may  possibly  be  ordered  out,  and  then  there'll  be  a 
chance  of  promotion  —  you'll  be  in  better  circum- 
stances. And  now  I  will  leave  you,  and  send  you  up 
a  cup  of  tea ;  and  after  you  have  rested  a  little,  per- 
haps you  will  be  able  to  come  down  to  dinner,"  said 
Mrs.  Thornhill,  moving  away. 

"  Now,  is  she  not  an  odious  woman  ?  Really  I 
wish  I  was  at  Barrington  again  ! "  exclaimed  Laura. 

"  Mrs.  Thornhill  is  very  sincere ;  but  I  do  not 
think  she  means  to  wound  you." 

"  Sincere  !  I  hate  such  sincerity  !  It  is  nothing 
but  spiteful  feeling.  She  likes  to  put  me  down,  and 
to  glory  over  me,  because  we  are  poor  and  I  am  igno- 
rant.    I— I " 

Laura  broke  off  abruptly. 

"  Laura,  darling,  does  she  remember  her  good 
resolutions?"  said  Ethel,  gently. 

"Yes,  I  do  remember.  I  will  try  to  be  good. 
You  see  I  am  proud.  I  don't  like  Mrs.  Thornhill  to 
treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  child,"  said  Laura,  penitently, 
putting  her  arms  round  Ethel's  neck. 

"  Never  mind,  dearest.  It  will  be  a  trial  of  your 
good  resolutions.  '  Let  patience  have  her  perfect 
work.'  I  think  you  do  Mrs.  Thornhill  injustice.  She 
is  not  wishing  to  humble  you ;  she  only  thinks  aloud, 
and  pities  you,  because  she  fears  you  hardly  realise 
your  position." 
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"  But  people  should  not  think  aloud.  Still,  I  will 
try  to  be  good ;  and  you  must  watch  me." 

Ethel  did  not  reply,  for  a  maid  knocked  at  the 
door  with  some  tea ;  after  which  Laura  lay  down  for 
an  hour,  and  then  they  descended  for  dinner.  Mary 
Ann  Thornhill  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  with 
a  large  pile  of  John's  stockings  to  mend  before  her ; 
for  it  was  one  of  Mrs.  Thornhill's  notions  that  all 
ladies  should  know  how  to  mend  stockings,  whether 
they  knew  anything  else  or  not,  and  Mary  Ann 
always  worked  at  them  just  the  same  as  if  they  were 
fancy-work.  John  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  in  his  morning  coat  and  thick  shoes,  jingling 
his  money,  when  the  sisters  entered. 

"  Now,  you  come  here,  Laura,  to  this  arm-chair. 
Governor  not  in  yet,  so  dinner  isn't  served,"  he  said, 
handing  his  sister-in-law  into  an  immense  arm- 
chair. 

Laura  sank  down  into  it,  and  her  tiny  person  was 
almost  lost  to  sight.  Ethel  seated  herself  near  Mary 
Ann,  who  continued  her  darning  in  a  nervous  manner, 
as  if  she  felt  unable  to  converse  or  amuse  her  guests 
in  any  way.  There  were  no  books,  except  some 
sporting  magazines,  on  the  table ;  no  knickknacks  or 
engravings  to  look  at, — such  things  were  deemed 
frivolous  and  unnecessary  by  Mrs.  Thornhill,  so  that 
Ethel  hardly  knew  what  to  talk  about.  John  again 
placed  himself  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  stared  at  Ethel, 
as  if  she  were  some  curiosity. 

"Miss  Woodville,  do  you  ride?"  he  inquired  at 
last,  having  contemplated  her  elegant  figure  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  fancied  how  well  she  would 
look  on  horseback. 

"  I  never  tried  to  ride,  so  I  really  cannot  say," 
replied  Ethel. 
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"  But  will  you  try  ?     There's  the  question ! " 
"  I  should  be  a  coward,  I  fear." 
"  Oh,  no  !     I  am  sure  you  have  more  sense.     Will 
you  try,  just  to  oblige  me?" 

"  It  must  be  on  a  donkey,  then  !"  replied  Ethel. 
"Pooh  !  nonsense  !    You'd  make  a  first-rate  rider, 
if  you  would  only  try." 

"  We  have  no  horse  fit  for  a  lady  to  ride,  you 
know,  John,"  interposed  Mary  Ann,  almost  afraid  to 
hear  her  own  voice. 

"  Why,  there's  Black  Bess  !  Sampson  would  train 
her  in  an  hour  or  two,  or  I  would  myself!  Will  you 
lend  me  a  petticoat  for  a  habit,  Mary  Ann  ?  I'll  have 
her  all  ready  by  to-morrow  for  you,  Miss  Woodville." 
"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Thornhill ;  but  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  exhibiting  my  want  of  courage.  Besides,  I 
have  no  riding  costume." 

"  Mary  Ann,  you  have  a  cloth  habit  somewhere ; 
find  it  for  Miss  Woodville.  No,  stop  !  you'd  have  to 
send  it  to  be  altered,  the  figures  are  so  different,"  he 
added,  looking  first  at  Ethel,  and  then  at  Mary  Ann's 
rather  too  largely  developed  proportions. 

His  sister  blushed  painfully,  and  looked  hurt. 
"  Never  mind,  Mary  Ann.  You  can't  help  your 
figure,  I  suppose,  now.  If  you'd  chosen  to  take  my 
advice  when  you  were  younger,  and  followed  the 
hounds,  you  'd  have  been,  perhaps,  like  Miss  Woodville." 
"  Miss  Woodville  never  followed  the  hounds," 
Mary  Ann  ventured  to  say. 

A  slight  titter  from  the  depths  of  the  large  arm  • 
chair  made  matters  worse.  Ethel  looked  uncomfort- 
able, and  Mary  Ann  grew  scarlet.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thornhill's  entrance  relieved  the  party  from 
their  embarrassment. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


"  Thy  path  is  not  as  mine !     Where  thou  art  hlest 
My  spirit  would  but  wither.     Mine  own  grief 
Is  in  mine  eyes  a  richer,  holier  thing,  than  all  thy  happiness. 
Kindliness  enkindleth  love,   hut  the  waters  of  indifference 

quench  it. 
Thy  soul  is  a  thirst  for  sympathy,  and  hungereth  to  find 

affection." — Tupper. 


Mr.  Thornhill,  a  tall,  thin,  withered-looking  old 
man,  advanced  to  greet  his  daughter-in-law,  and 
bowed  stiffly  to  Ethel,  endeavouring,  however,  to  do 
his  best  to  say  he  was  glad  to  see  them.  And  then  he 
turned  and  rang  the  bell. 

"Dinner  instantly,"  he  said  to  the  servant  who 
appeared ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  imperative  com- 
mand, it  was  served  directly. 

Mr.  Thornhill  rose  with  great  state,  and  conducted 
Laura  to  the  dining-room,  while  John,  with  evident 
pleasure,  took  Ethel.  The  dining-room  was  large  and 
handsome,  and  hung  round  with  pictures  of  hunts, 
horses,  and  game.  Here  a  beautifully  cooked  and 
well- arranged  dinner  was  served,  for  Mrs.  Thornhill 
was  the  perfection  of  a  housekeeper,  and  no  one  ever 
saw  better-managed  dinners  than  at  Marston  Grange. 
John's  facetiousness  and  attention  to  Ethel  were 
rather  too  particular  to  be  agreeable,  and  she  would 
have  preferred  being  placed  near  Mary  Ann,  silent  and 
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nervous  as  she  was.  He  talked  incessantly  about  his 
dogs  and  horses,  imagining  they  must  be  equally  in- 
teresting to  Ethel  as  himself,  and  promising  to  take 
her  to  see  them  the  first  opportunity.  Ethel  tried  to 
look  interested,  but  her  weariness  was  very  great,  and 
it  was  a  relief  when  Mrs.  Thornhill  made  the  move. 

"  What,  going  ?  Really,  mother,  you  leave  us  very 
soon,"  he  exclaimed. 

"I  leave  when  I  choose,  and  you  can  join  us  when 
you  like,"  she  replied. 

Laura  looked  faded  and  weary,  and  Ethel  feared 
the  excitement  had  been  too  great  for  her,  as  she  rose 
from  the  table  with  an  air  of  languor. 

"  I  shall  bring  Towler,  Don,  and  Juno  to  see  you 
by  and  by,"  were  John's  parting  words  to  Ethel,  who 
failed  in  her  attempt  to  look  pleased. 

"  Indeed,  you  will  do  no  such  thing,  John  !  I'll 
have  none  of  your  nasty  dogs  in  the  drawing-room. 
If  Miss  Woodville  is  fond  of  such  things,  I  dare  say 
she  will  not  mind  seeing  them  in  their  kennels,"  said 
Mrs.  Thornhill. 

John  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed. 

"  1  am  afraid  my  brother  will  annoy  you  with  his 
dogs  and  his  horses.  He  thinks  of  little  else,  and  he 
can  hardly  understand  why  every  one  should  not  be 
equally  interested,"  said  good-natured  Mary  Ann  to 
Ethel. 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  can  see  he  is  quite  a  devoted  sports- 
man," she  replied. 

"  Now,  Laura,  I  advise  you  to  go  to  bed.  I  will 
send  you  some  tea  or  arrowroot  up-stairs.  You  do  not 
seem  well,  and  must  not  fatigue  yourself,"  said  Mrs. 
Thornhill. 

"  I  thank  you  ;  but  I  would  rather  not  go  at  pre- 
sent." 
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"My  dear,  allow  me  to  judge.  My  experience  in 
these  matters  is  greater  than  yours.  You  cannot 
know  what  is  best  for  yourself — I  do,"  Mrs.  Thorn- 
hill  said,  with  that  unpleasant  sort  of  decision  which 
a  mother  uses  to  a  child. 

Laura  pouted,  and  looked  very  much  inclined  to 
rebel ;  she  did  not  like  to  be  told  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do. 

"  I  think,  dear,  you  had  better  follow  Mrs.  Thorn- 
hill's  advice  ;  you  are  not  quite  strong  yet,"  Ethel 
said,  very  gently. 

Laura  instantly  remembered,  and  rose  with  a  good 
grace,  wished  Mrs.  Thornhill  and  Mary  Ann  good- 
night, and  retired  with  Ethel,  to  whom  she  confided 
her  annoyance. 

"  A  very  sensible  young  woman  that  Miss  Wood- 
ville.  I'm  very  glad  she  came  here.  She  will  do 
Laura  good.  Now,  if  George  had  had  the  sense  to 
think  before  he  acted,  he  would  never  have  offered  to 
Laura  instead  of  her  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Thornhill  to 
her  daughter,  when  the  sisters  had  departed. 

"But,  mother,  Ethel  Woodville  would  never  have 
suited  George,  and  I  am  sure  she  would  not  have  had 
him.  I  don't  know  how  Laura  could :  but  she  was 
unhappy,  and  consented  hastily,"  said  Mary  Ann. 

"  It  does  not  become  you,  Mary  Ann,  to  speak 
against  George.  He's  a  good-looking  young  man. 
I'm  not  speaking  against  Laura,  either ;  she's  a 
pretty  doll,  but  only  a  child  in  sense, — not  fit  to  be 
married." 

"  But  Laura  is  clever,  and  much  prettier  than  Miss 
Woodville,"  said  Mary  Ann,  timidly. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mary  Ann  ?  Have  you 
taken  leave  of  your  senses  ?" 

Poor  Miss  Thornhill  was  abashed.     She  had  never 
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dared  to  argue  with  her  mother ;  but  she  pitied  Laura 
so  much,  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  slightingly 
spoken  of.  She  had  invariably  tried  to  take  her 
sister-in-law's  part,  and  had  endued  her  with  ima- 
ginary excellences,  until  she  believed  her  really  pos- 
sessed of  every  good  quality. 

"I  mean,  too,  mother,  that  I  do  not  think  Miss 
Woodville  can  play  as  well  as  Laura,  or  braid,  or  em- 
broider like  her,"  she  added,  blushing  in  her  confusion. 

"  The  very  things  I  dislike  about  her.  She  is  fit 
for  nothing  else.  For  my  part  I  consider,  that  if  a 
young  woman  can  play  a  psalm  tune  and  '  Rule  Bri- 
tannia,' she  need  know  nothing  more ;  and  as  for  bits 
of  crochet,  braiding,  or  wool  work,  they're  of  no  real 
use.  I  don't  believe  Laura  ever  made  a  pudding  in 
her  life.  Those  ridiculous  bits  of  fingers  could  never 
be  made  so  useful." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  Laura  is  too  pretty  and  genteel 
to  do  such  things." 

Mary  Ann  was  horrified  at  her  rudeness. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mary  Ann,  you  are  an  ex- 
tremely silly  girl,  and  don't  deserve  to  be  my  daughter. 
I  wonder  you  dare  talk  such  stuff  to  me  !  I  suppose  I 
may  imply  from  your  words,  that  a  woman  is  never  a 
lady  who  understands  domestic  management  ?  Con- 
sequently, your  mother  is  no  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Thorn- 
hill,  sharply. 

"  Oh,  no,  mother.     You  have  quite  misunderstood 

me.     I  mean "     But  Mary  Ann  stopped,  feeling 

the  impossibility  of  making  her  mother  comprehend. 

"  Well,  never  mind  what  you  mean.  You  spoke 
without  thought,  as  you  often  do.  I'll  just  give  you 
a  few  words  of  advice.  Never  hold  up  people  for 
models  who  don't  know  how  to  manage  their  domestic 
affairs.     I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  what  I  have  done, 
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in  order  to  know  how  everything  was  to  be  managed. 
Yes,  I've  even  cleaned  pans  and  washed  up  dishes 
before  now,  and  I  don't  feel  any  the  worse  for  it. 
Then,  when  I  married,  and  had  no  need  to  work  my- 
self, I  knew  how  to  set  my  servants  to  do  it,  whatever 
it  might  be.  Yes  !  I  know  how  to  manage  ;  it  would 
take  a  clever  servant  to  cheat  me :  that's  why  I'm  so 
often  parting  with  them,  because  they  find  I'm  up  to 
all  their  tricks.  All  I  say  about  Laura  is,  that  if  she 
knew  a  little  more  of  such  things  it  would  be  as  well, 
particularly  with  their  very  limited  means.  Now,  Miss 
Woodville  thoroughly  understands  these  things,  from 
Laura's  account,  and  always  managed  everything  at 
home  after  the  first  Mrs.  Woodville's  death ;  and  I've 
no  doubt  she  has  been  at  work  at  Barrington,  for  John 
said  things  looked  very  different  there  the  other  day 
than  before.  So  I  say  I  should  have  preferred  Ethel 
for  my  daughter-in-law.  All  I  have  to  say  against 
the  poor  child  is,  her  deplorable  ignorance  annoys  me. 
She  would  have  made  a  pretty  plaything  for  a  man 
who  had  his  thousands  a-year,  and  a  housekeeper  to 
look  after  things.  She's  just  done  the  very  thing  she 
ought  not,  in  marrying  George.  Now,  Mary  Ann, 
I've  had  my  say.  Ring  the  bell,  and  take  my  keys 
and  fetch  the  brandy-bottle ;  I  shall  make  the  child 
have  some  in  her  arrowroot,  whether  she  likes  it  or 
not.  She  requires  stimulants.  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  she  goes  off  in  a  decline,  after  all  she's  gone 
through." 

"  Hallo  !  Where  are  the  fairies  gone  ? "  inquired 
John,  putting  his  head  in  at  the  door. 

"  Laura  to  bed,  and  her  sister  is  with  her,"  said 
Mary  Ann,  who  was  coming  out  with  the  keys. 

"  None  of  your  dogs  are  to  be  brought  in,  spoiling 
the  furniture  !"  said  Mrs.  Thornhill,  seizing  the  brandy- 
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bottle  from  Mary  Ann;  and  then  marching  up-stairs, 
she  insisted  in  forcing  Laura  to  take  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  the  spirit  in  her  arrowroot,  much  to  her 
disgust. 

After  Ethel  had  seen  Laura  comfortably  settled  in 
bed,  and  inclined  to  sleep,  she  returned  down-stairs, 
rather  dreading  John's  conversation. 

Mary  Ann  had  brought  out  her  stockings  again; 
Mrs.  Thornhill  was  mending  an  old  sheet ;  while  Mr. 
Thornhill  and  John  had  not  yet  returned  from  their 
visit  to  the  stables.  Ethel  unfolded  her  work,  and 
tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  Mary  Ann,  who 
was  at  first  very  shy — almost  afraid  to  speak.  Ethel's 
gentle  manner  somewhat  reassured  her,  and  her  kind 
words  made  Mary  Ann's  heart  warm  towards  her  as 
it  had  never,  with  all  her  admiration  for  Laura,  done 
before.  She  had  always  been  a  little  uncertain  about 
her  sister-in-law  —  a  little  afraid  she  was  laughing 
at  her.  She  often  noticed  a  lurking  smile  of  satire 
playing  round  Laura's  lips,  or  her  pretty  lip  curl 
slightly  as  if  in  irresistible  contempt,  and  Mary  Ann 
shrunk  into  herself,  and  grew  too  much  afraid  to  speak 
to  so  formidable  a  personage.  Poor  Mary  Ann  had 
been  made  from  earliest  childhood  the  butt  of  the 
family.  Her  mother  was  not  intentionally  unkind  to 
her,  but  never  sympathised  with,  or  understood,  her 
feelings — her  father  blamed  her  for  awkwardness  — 
her  sister  (now  married)  always  looked  down  upon 
her — John  teased  her  good-humouredly  enough,  but 
it  was  teasing — and  George  openly  laughed  at  her, 
and  called  her  gauche,  when  he  had  been  in  the 
army  a  little  while  and  thought  himself  the  acme  of  a 
gentleman ;  so  that  she  grew  up  with  the  feeling  of 
awkwardness  and  shyness,  so  painfully  as  to  make  her 
believe  herself  an  object  of  contempt  in  whatever  she 
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did,  or  wherever  she  went ;  and  yet  there  was  some- 
thing far  more  really  refined,  far  more  pleasing,  about 
Mary  Ann  Thornhill,  than  any  other  member  of  her 
family.  Under  judicious  treatment  she  might  have 
been  a  more  than  ordinarily  pleasant,  sensible  woman. 
But  her  early  training  had  been  neglected ;  Mrs. 
Thornhill  considered  all  the  higher  branches  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  sphere  of  woman,  and  all  the  learning 
her  daughters  received  was  acquired  at  a  day-school 
at  the  nearest  town.  The  elder  daughter  got  on  well, 
and  had  plenty  of  spirit  to  stand  up  for  herself  when 
school  duties  were  over;  but  Mary  Ann  had  not: 
she  believed  herself  slow  and  stupid,  and  shrunk 
before  every  one  who  chose  to  make  fun  of  her.  No 
one  sympathised  with  her ;  no  one  understood  her  real 
feelings  ;  she  never  had  a  friend, — there  was  no  chance 
of  such  a  thing,  living  as  they  did  at  Marston,  and 
therefore  Mary  Ann  had  learned  to  suppose  all  the 
fault  lay  in  herself — that  she  was  very  senseless,  and 
no  one  could  care  for  her  ;  and  each  year  only  strength- 
ened this  feeling,  and  made  her  shrink  more  into  her- 
self, and  think  more  humbly  of  her  own  powers,  until 
she  had  often  hardly  sufficient  confidence  left  to  express 
herself  at  all,  even  to  the  members  of  her  own  family. 
But  Ethel's  manner  betrayed  no  lurking  satire,  no 
contempt ;  she  spoke  as  she  would  to  a  sensible  person  ; 
was  sincere  and  earnest  in  her  questions,  and  interested 
in  her  replies,  and  Mary  Ann  experienced  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  which  her  lonely  heart  had  never  before 
tasted.  There  is  something  in  sincere  Christians  so 
truthful  and  yet  earnest  in  the  desire  of  giving  plea- 
sure to  others,  that  people  are  often  drawn  towards 
them  without  knowing  why ;  and  Ethel  was  one  in 
whom  this  virtue  shone  with  more  than  usual  bright- 
ness.    She  could  not  bear  to  see  the  sad,  frightened 
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manner  with  which  Mary  Ann  replied  to  every  one. 
She  longed  to  show  her  affection,  and  make  up  for  the 
neglect  of  others,  but  was  fearful  of  startling  her  by 
making  too  many  advances.  She  began  by  trying  to 
draw  her  into  conversation  on  somewhat  indifferent 
subjects,  hoping  by  this  means  to  set  her  more  at 
ease.  And  in  this  she  succeeded  so  far,  that  when 
John  returned  he  was  astonished  by  hearing  a  gentle 
laugh  from  his  sister  —  an  almost  unheard-of  thing, 
and  to  see  her  entirely  at  ease  with  Ethel.  His  feel- 
ing of  respect  rose  considerably;  if  Miss  Woodville 
could  take  so  much  trouble  to  talk,  there  must  be 
something  in  Mary  Ann,  he  thought. 

"  Can't  we  have  some  music  ?  I  like  to  hear  these 
old  notes  jingle,  and  we  haven't  often  a  chance,"  said 
John,  opening  a  very  antiquated  cottage  piano. 

"  The  piano  is  very  much  out  of  tune,  John,"  said 
his  sister. 

"  Never  mind  that.  I  for  one  shan't  know  whe- 
ther it's  in  or  out.  Come,  Miss  Woodville,  if  you 
please,  do  give  us  something.  '  Rory  O'More,'  *  The 
Huntsman's  Chorus,'  '  Black-eyed  Susan.'  Some  of 
those  —  they  are  my  favourites,"  said  John. 

"Miss  Thornhill,  will  you  not  play  something 
first?"  Ethel  inquired.     "I  play  very  little." 

"  Me  !  Oh,  no  !  I  can't,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Mary 
Ann,  growing  quite  nervous  at  the  thought. 

"  Speak  the  truth.  You  can  play  '  The  Dead 
March  in  Saul,'  and  '  Buffalo  Gals,' "  said  Mrs. 
Thornhill,  gravely. 

"  Oh,  mother,  preserve  us  from  Mary  Ann's  tunes! 
She  is  right :  she  can't  play,  she  hasn't  the  nouse  ! 
and  hasn't — let  me  see,  what  do  you  call  it?  —  means, 
can't  move  the  fingers  fast  enough,"  said  John. 

"Execution?"  suggested  his  mother. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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"  Ay,  that's  it.  Mary  Ann's  fingers  are  too  large 
and  clumsy ;  they  hide  the  keys,  and  she  strikes  two 
notes  at  once !" 

Mrs.  Thornhill  looked  annoyed. 

"  What  nonsense  you  do  talk,  John  !  Your  sister 
plays  as  well  as  most  young  women." 

"  Come,  Miss  Woodville,  we  lose  time.  Do  play 
for  us!" 

"I  assure  you  I  play  very  little.  Laura  is  the 
performer  generally,"  said  Ethel. 

"  Ladies  always  talk  in  that  way.  All  pretence. 
They  play  best  who  make  the  most  fuss  ! " 

"  Then  I  will  make  no  more,  to  prove  I  am  not 
of  that  number,"  said  Ethel,  rising  at  once,  and  seat- 
ing herself  at  the  piano. 

Ethel  was  not  a  particularly  good  performer,  or 
rather,  she  could  not  play  very  difficult  music.  But 
her  touch  was  very  brilliant,  her  time  correct,  and  her 
expression  good,  so  that  people  generally  imagined 
her  to  be  an  excellent  musician.  But  there  were 
not  many  who  ever  heard  her.  Laura  executed  much 
more  really  difficult  music,  but  she  could  not  sing ; 
therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  she  always  played. 
Ethel  only  sang,  so  that  she  had  hardly  cared  to  keep 
up  her  instrumental  music,  except  for  the  accompani- 
ments, and  a  few  merry  tunes  for  Harry  and  Minnie's 
amusement.  These  were  precisely  the  things  John 
wanted,  and  he  was  delighted.  She  played  marches, 
Scotch  and  Ethiopian  airs,  and  completely  fascinated 
him  with  them.  Laura  only  played  elegant  waltzes 
and  pieces,  which  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  had  never 
appreciated  her  performance.  He  had  no  idea  the 
piano  was  out  of  tune ;  he  thought  he  could  have  lis- 
tened and  watched  Ethel's  fingers  gliding  over  the 
notes  so  gracefully  all  night.     When  she  was  going  to 
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retire,  Mrs.  Thornhill  and  Mary  Ann  interposed,  and 
begged  her  to  sing  if  she  were  tired  of  playing.  Ethel 
said  she  could  only  sing  grave  songs.  This  made 
them  the  more  desirous  to  hear  her ;  and  Ethel,  ever 
ready  to  oblige,  reseated  herself  and  sang  for  them. 

"  I  don't  quite  appreciate  that  as  well  as  the  jigs  ! 
But  I  like  it,  though.  Your  voice  is  equal  to  Jenny 
Lind's,  I  should  imagine ;  at  all  events  I  like  it  as 
much,  and  I've  heard  her,"  said  John,  with  the  utmost 
gravity. 

"  I  think  I  should  like  it  better.  I  hate  public 
singers'  voices,"  said  Mrs.  Thornhill. 

"  But  Jenny  Lind's  is  different  to  any  other  singer. 
She  is  like  a  nightingale  !"  said  Ethel,  warmly. 

"  Ah,  well !  shake  one  ai  son  goute "  (chacun  a 
son  gout\  said  John,  who  liked  to  "  sport  a  little 
French,"  as  he  said. 

"  Who  taught  you  singing,  Miss  Woodville  ?  If 
I  thought  Mary  Ann  could  be  taught  as  well,  I 
should  be  willing  to  put  myself  out  of  the  way  for 
her  having  lessons." 

Mrs.  Thornhill's  speech  was  received  by  a  loud 
laugh  from  John. 

"  Mother,  how  preposterous  !  Mary  Ann  sing ! 
Why,  an  arrangement  of  tin  kettles  would  be  pre- 
ferable!" he  exclaimed. 

Mary  Ann  blushed  deeply,  and  bent  over  her 
work  once  more. 

"  I  never  learnt  singing  with  any  one  but  mamma. 
She  sang  very  beautifully — so  I  had  great  advan- 
tages." 

"  Oh,  my  !  And  can  you  sing  without  having  had 
a  master?"  inquired  Mary  Ann,  in  amazement. 

"Facts  speak  for  themselves.  But  what  do  you 
say  'my,'  for?    My  what?     Say  something,  if  only 
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1  my  little  finger,'  next  time  !  You  use  such  strange 
expressions,"  said  John. 

"  Really,  John,  you  are  too  bad  ! " 

"  In  what,  mother  ?  I'm  sure  you  correct  me  and 
other  people  often  enough ;  why  mayn't  I  correct 
Mary  Ann?" 

Old  Mr.  Thornhill,  who  had  dropped  asleep  almost 
as  soon  as  the  music  began,  now  opened  his  eyes,  and 
murmured  some  thanks  to  Ethel  for  it. 

"Precious  deal  you've  heard  of  it,  governor!" 
exclaimed  John. 

"  Come,  it's  time  for  bed  —  ten  o'clock,"  said  Mrs. 
Thornhill,  folding  up  the  old  sheet,  and  rising. 

Ethel  followed  her  example,  and  was  delighted 
to  retire ;  but  having  anticipated  the  family  as- 
sembling for  prayers,  she  had  not  liked  to  make  the 
move. 

"Mother,  don't!  What's  the  use  of  packing  us 
off  like  school  children  at  this  time  of  day  ?"  said 
John,  frowning. 

"  Because  it's  proper." 

"  I  hate  being  proper,"  said  John,  as  Ethel  shook 
hands  in  wishing  good-night. 

"  Mary  Ann,  leave  a  petticoat  outside  your  door ; 
I  shall  want  one  early,"  he  said  to  his  sister. 

"You'll  do  no  such  thing,  Mary  Ann.  John,  I'm 
not  going  to  have  your  sister's  petticoats  spoilt  for  any 
such  purpose." 

"  Then  I  shall  borrow  of  the  cook." 

"  More  proper,  if  you  must  have  one." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  making  these  arrangements 
on  my  account,  Mr.  Thornhill  ?  I  could  not  ride  ;  so, 
if  you  please,  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  for 
me,"  said  Ethel. 

"  You  must  try ;  you  really  must." 
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"  I  would  rather  not.  My  courage  oozes  out  the 
more  I  think  of  it." 

"  It  will  revive  again,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  Ethel 
escaped,  very  much  annoyed. 

John  had  made  up  his  mind  to  see  Ethel  on  horse- 
back. He  admired  her  figure  the  more  he  looked  at 
it.  His  dreams  that  night  had  a  great  deal  of  her  in 
them.  First  he  saw  her  riding  by  his  side,  graceful 
and  happy,  going  to  "the  meet,"  the  admiration  of 
his  hunting  friends.  Then  her  fine  voice  sounded 
again  in  his  ears  ;  he  believed  her  hip  wife,  charming 
all  his  friends  at  the  annual  dinner-party  given  by  the 
Thornhills,  and  heard  expressions  of  alternate  envy 
and  admiration  at  his  good  choice.  And  when  he 
woke,  his  waking  thoughts  were  almost  similar  to  his 
sleeping  ones. 

But  although  John  believed  himself  to  be  falling 
in  love,  it  was  a  very  different  feeling  which  Ethel 
inspired  in  him  to  what  she  had  done  on  other  occa- 
sions where  she  had  been  admired.  John  thought  of 
her  with  something  of  the  feeling  with  which  he  was 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  a  fine  horse.  It  was  external 
appearance,  nothing  more,  which  was  the  attraction. 
Her  character  and  disposition  were  unthought  of,  in 
comparison  with  her  elegant  figure  and  graceful  move- 
ments. His  feelings,  too,  were  impulsive  and  suscep- 
tible, not  deep ;  he  was  always  kind  to  every  one,  but 
not  attached  strongly  by  any  tie.  He  could  be  in 
and  out  of  love  in  a  very  short  time,  if  there  were 
a  necessity  for  it.  He  threw  care  to  the  winds,  and 
could  be  happy  and  jolly  under  any  circumstances. 
He  wished  to  be  married,  and  was  therefore  on  the 
"  look-out,"  as  he  said.  He  knew  he  was  handsome, 
and  was  thought  in  the  neighbourhood  "  a  good  catch," 
and  it  did  not  suit  him,  therefore,  to  marry  beneath 
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him,  or  else  he  might  have  had  plenty  of  choice.  He 
wanted  a  pretty  woman,  with  a  fine  figure  and  lady- 
like manner ;  one  that  would  do  him  credit,  grace  the 
head  of  his  table,  and  make  a  good  manager.  Ethel 
seemed  to  possess  all  these  essentials,  if  she  would  only 
learn  to  ride.  But  to  do  John  justice,  notwithstanding 
his  deficiency  in  depth  of  feeling,  he  would  be  sure  to 
make  a  good,  kind,  and  generous  husband  to  a  woman 
who  did  not  care  to  receive  that  deep,  earnest  affec- 
tion which  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the  characters 
of  men. 

As  he  applied  his  razor  next  morning  he  contem- 
plated himself  with  no  small  satisfaction,  smiled,  and 
showed  his  brilliantly  white  teeth,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  he  did  decide  to  make  Ethel  an 
offer,  "she  didn't  know  her  own  advantage  if  she 
didn't  accept  him,  that  was  all."  But  John  did  not 
allow  himself  to  entertain  many  fears  of  this  kind  ;  he 
believed  Ethel  to  be  a  sensible  young  woman,  who 
would  act  with  discretion,  and  be  glad,  as  "she  had 
no  tin,"  to  accept  him,  and  settle  down  into  his  mo- 
ther's ways,  and  be  his  wife.  No  wonder  he  was  in 
such  excellent  spirits  as  he  descended,  and  went  to  see 
about  the  training  of  Black  Bess  for  Ethel's  riding. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

"  Oh  !  how  the  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
"Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away." 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Black  Bess,  a  magnificent  hunter,  was  brought  out 
with  a  side-saddle  on,  and  the  groom,  in  a  petticoat  of 
the  cook's,  mounted  in  obedience  to  his  master's  di- 
rection. Violent  plunges  were  first  made  by  the 
affrighted  animal,  and  then  it  commenced  kicking  so 
furiously,  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  Sampson 
to  keep  his  seat.  At  length,  wearied  with  his  strug- 
gles, John  ordered  him  to  descend,  and  tying  on  the 
petticoat  himself,  he  sprung  on  the  animal,  determining 
to  conquer  if  possible.  But  he  did  worse  than  Samp- 
son, for  the  horse  suddenly  sprung  forward,  before 
John  had  time  to  prevent  her,  cleared  the  wall  of  the 
field  where  they  were,  and  carried  John,  nolens  volens, 
over  hedge  and  ditch,  until  it  finally  precipitated 
itself  into  a  small  river,  swollen  with  the  recent  rains, 
about  two  miles  from  the  house.  John  was  dreadfully 
angry  ;  it  had  been  so  unexpectedly  and  quickly  done, 
he  had  not  exerted  himself  to  think  of  the  danger,  and 
had  suffered  his  horse  to  have  the  rein  and  carry  him 
where  it  chose.  Having  with  some  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  land  again,  he  got  down,  very  wet 
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and  uncomfortable;  and  having  disencumbered  himself 
of  the  petticoat,  he  quickly  flung  himself  on  the  horse 
again,  exclaiming  almost  fiercely,  "  You've  come  for 
your  pleasure,  but  you  shall  go  now  for  mine;"  and 
instead  of  immediately  returning  home,  he  branched 
off  in  another  direction,  and  rode  furiously  until  the 
animal  was  completely  subdued,  and  with  the  skirt 
hanging  by  him  he  returned  from  his  somewhat  un- 
expected ride,  rather  late  for  breakfast,  but  with  a 
sharpened  appetite.  Laura  looked  mischievous,  for 
Ethel  and  she  had  observed  from  their  bedroom  win- 
dow the  first  part  of  the  performance,  much  to  their 
amusement  and  Ethel's  relief,  who,  having  seen  the 
inability  of  the  groom  to  manage  the  horse,  was  thus 
released  from  the  necessity  of  trying  to  ride  herself. 
Laura  made  sundry  allusions  during  breakfast  to  the 
scene  they  had  witnessed.  John  bit  his  lip  and  did 
not  seem  quite  to  relish  it,  but  kept  up  his  good 
humour,  and  owned  that  he  dare  not  ask  Miss  Wood- 
ville  to  mount  such  a  creature  ;  comforting  himself 
with  the  thought  that,  if  Ethel  did  ever  become  his 
wife,  he  would  buy  her  a  suitable  horse ;  if  not,  why 
it  was  no  use  troubling  himself  further  about  the 
matter. 

The  life  at  Marston  Grange  was  very  monotonous. 
Mrs.  Thornhill  was  in  and  out  of  the  drawing-room 
a  dozen  times  in  a  morning,  managing  her  domestic 
concerns  and  giving  Laura  advice,  which  it  required 
the  most  extraordinary  efforts  on  her  part  to  receive 
with  patience.  Mary  Ann  sewed  from  morning  to 
night,  and  contributed  little  to  the  entertainment  of 
their  guests  except  when  Laura  was  away,  and  then 
she  talked  with  greater  freedom  to  Ethel.  Laura  was 
too  weak  to  bear  working  long,  and  there  were  no  inte- 
resting books  to  read;  so  that  the  only  real  pleasure  she 
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possessed  was  the  quiet  of  the  country,  and  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  the  drives  taken  with  Mrs.  Thorn- 
hill  after  an  early  luncheon.  She  did  not  gain  her 
strength  very  fast,  and  looked  as  delicate  as  ever; 
which  often  made  Ethel  very  unhappy,  for  Mrs. 
Thornhill  took  care  to  make  her  cognisant  of  the  fact 
that  she  thought  Laura  very  consumptive.  Ethel 
noticed  the  hectic  flush,  and  the  glassy  brightness  of 
her  sister's  eye,  and  her  heart  sunk  within  her.  Mrs. 
Thornhill  gave  unsparing  doses  of  quinine  and  bark, 
port  wine  and  brandy,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  do  much 
good.  Laura  wanted  genial  society  and  cheerful 
conversation  to  rouse  her  from  the  dreamy  kind  of 
way  in  which  at  Marston  she  indulged;  and  Ethel 
almost  wished  they  could  be  alone  again,  there  was 
such  a  restraint  in  the  vicinity  of  Mrs.  Thornhill,  who 
very  much  disliked  what  she  called  levity  (meaning, 
any  innocent  laughter  or  amusement).  But  Ethel 
knew  this  would  do  her  sister  good  to  some  extent, 
and  was  delighted  whenever  John  came  in,  in  high 
spirits,  and  talked  gaily  with  Laura ;  and  Ethel  quite 
longed  for  Mrs.  Thornhill  to  keep  out  of  the  room? 
that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  cheerful  con- 
versation, such  as  roused  her  sister  from  the  painful 
state  of  depression  in  which  she  sometimes  indulged. 
John  continued  to  think  Ethel  not  only  suitable,  but 
more  and  more  delightful ;  his  attentions  grew  ex- 
tremely annoying  to  Ethel,  and  he  had  quite  worked 
himself  up  into  the  belief  that  he  was  desperately 
in  love,  and  flattered  himself  she  was  equally  so, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  the  supposition, 
except  that  one  day,  to  please  him,  she  consented  to 
let  off  a  double-barrelled  gun,  to  show  that  she  could 
stand  fire.  In  a  few  weeks'  time  Ethel  could  no 
longer   blind  herself  to  John's   attentions  and  their 
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meaning ;  he  said  such  odd  things,  and  paid  such 
marked  compliments,  spoke  of  his  loneliness,  and  of  his 
desire  to  be  married,  so  confidentially,  that  she  felt  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable.  In  vain  she  tried  coldness 
and  silence,  John  would  not  be  put  down ;  and  Ethel 
felt  some  means  must  be  devised  for  leaving  Marston 
before  things  went  too  far.  She  shrunk  from  alluding 
to  the  subject  to  Laura,  having  ever  a  dislike  to 
mention  things  of  this  sort ;  but,  fortunately,  she  was 
relieved  from  her  embarrassment  by  Laura  herself 
beginning  it.  Ethel  was  twisting  her  sister's  long 
golden  hair  into  papers  for  the  night,  one  day  after 
John  had  been  unusually  particular  in  his  attentions, 
when  Laura  began  suddenly : 

"Ethel,  are  you  aware  what  an  impression  you 
have  made  on  John  ?  I  have  seen  it  long,  but  to- 
night he  came  to  me  and  said  in  his  odd,  abrupt 
way,  '  Does  your  sister  ever  speak  of  me  ?  I  wish 
you  would  say  a  good  word  for  me  sometimes ;'  and 
Laura  laughed  at  what  she  considered  a  good  joke, 
but  Ethel  looked  grave. 

"  I  only  laughed  at  him — it  was  too  ridiculous,  the 
thought ;  and  then  he  rushed  away,"  continued  Laura. 

"  Don't  make  fun  of  it,  Laura.  I  have  been  very 
uncomfortable  lately,  and  desirous  of  leaving  here," 
said  Ethel. 

"  Don't  distress  yourself.  John  is  a  kind,  amiable 
fellow,  but  his  feelings  are  not  inconveniently  deep. 
It's  all  your  figure,  Ethel;  he  admires  that:  your  price- 
less worth  of  character  is  nothing  to  him,"  replied 
Laura,  with  more  gravity. 

"  I  quite  agree  as  to  his  feelings ;  I  don't  think  he 
is  a  man  to  suffer  any  disappointment  to  disturb  him 
long :  my  only  fear  is  this,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorn - 
hill  may  be  aware  of  his  intentions,  and  should  he 
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really  propose  to  me,  my  refusal  might  prejudice  them 
against  you  and  George." 

"  And  you  would  refuse  him,  then  ?  Poor  John  ! " 
said  Laura,  playfully. 

"It  is  not  a  very  probable  thing  that  I  should 
have  him.     Is  it  ?  " 

"  And  why  not  ?  I  begin  to  think,  Ethel,  you  are 
incapable  of  loving  any  one.  As  I  once-  heard  papa 
say,  he  would  be  '  a  lucky  dog  whom  you  conde- 
scended to  love.'  "     Ethel  blushed  deeply. 

"  I  have  a  heart,  notwithstanding,  Laura.  Some- 
time I  may  marry ;  if  not,  I  shall  be  content  to  be  an 
old  maid,"  replied  Ethel,  but  her  voice  was  rather 
tremulous. 

"  But  you  shall  not  be  an  old  maid,  Ethel  —  I  put 
my  veto  upon  that ;  and  though  I  do  not  think  John 
suitable  for  you,  I  hope  there  will  some  one  turn  up 
who  will  make  you  a  good  husband,  soon." 

"I  am  willing  to  leave  all  these  things,  Laura 
dear.     I  do  not  perplex  my  mind  about  them." 

"  No ;  I  dare  say  not.  Do  you  know,  Ethel,  I 
once  thought — perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  it — but  Mr. 
Raymond  seemed  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  yours." 

"  Did  he  ?  Men  often  admire,"  Ethel  replied 
calmly,  but  her  head  bent  a  little  lower. 

"  But  Raymond's  was  more  than  admiration.  I 
have  had  a  suspicion  since,  there  was  something  be- 
tween you.     Do  tell  me,  Ethel." 

"Laura,  dear,  don't  ask  me.  Whatever  there  may 
have  been,  it  is  all  over.  I  wish  it  to  die  away; 
these  things  are  too  sacred  to  be  spoken  of:  please 
do  not  ask  me  anything  more." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  !  Could  you,  did 
you  not  really  love  Raymond  ?  It  could  not  be,  and  yet 
it  must.     Oh,  Ethel!" 
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"Laura,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  mention  his 
name  again  :  I  cannot  bear  it,  indeed  I  cannot.  Let  us 
speak  of  something  else." 

Laura  glanced  at  Ethel  and  saw  she  was  pale ; 
her  hands  were  firmly  pressed  together,  and  there  was 
an  expression  of  grief  in  her  eye. 

"I  will  not  ask  more,  it  is  ungenerous  of  me. 
I  see  you  were  not  altogether  indifferent.  Now 
about  John,"  said  Laura,  trying  to  speak  play- 
fully. 

Ethel,  with  a  painful  effort  roused  herself. 

"  Yes ;  do  you  not  think  I  had  better  make  some 
excuse  for  leaving  here  ?  you  can  remain." 

"  On  no  account.  I  must  go  home  again.  George 
writes  me  word  he  shall  be  glad  to  see  me  back.  This, 
at  least,  is  a  comfort.  I  wish  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf, 
and  be  a  good  wife,"  said  Laura. 

"  Dearest,  I  know  you  do,"  replied  Ethel,  pressing 
her  hand.  Then  followed  a  consultation.  They  would 
mention  a  necessity  for  returning  home,  without  ap- 
pearing to  be  in  haste,  and  Laura  was  to  write  to 
George  to  tell  him  to  come  and  fetch  them.  Mrs. 
Thornhill  was  vexed  when  they  spoke  of  leaving,  and 
Mary  Ann's  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  thought ;  as 
for  John,  he  swore  at  and  kicked  his  dogs  in  a  very 
unusual  manner.  For  the  next  two  days  previous  to 
leaving,  Ethel  kept  as  much  out  of  his  way  as  possible; 
but  John  was  most  pertinacious  in  keeping  his  place 
by  her  side  whenever  he  was  in  the  house,  and  Ethel 
found  it  impossible  to  make  him  understand  how  really 
disagreeable  his  attentions  were  to  her.  The  even- 
ing before  they  were  to  leave,  John  made  Ethel  take 
her  place  at  the  piano,  leaning  over  with  more 
than  usual  attention  while  she  played.  Laura's 
twinkling  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  irresistible  merri- 
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ment  at  Ethel's  evident  chagrin.  But  she  played  on, 
with  an  expression  of  outward  indifference  to  John's 
compliments,  making  so  loud  a  noise  as  often  almost 
to  drown  his  words.  As  she  rose  he  persisted  in 
detaining  her,  just  to  play  "The  Huntsman's  Chorus" 
for  the  last  time. 

"Must  you  really  leave  us  to-morrow?"  he  in- 
quired, trying  to  look  sentimental. 

"  Yes.     We  must,  indeed." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  pity  me  at  all !  You  don't 
know  all  the  misery  /  shall  feel  when  you  are  gone ! 
Say  you  are  sorry  for  me ! " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  think  your  misery  will  be  of 
short  duration ;  and  your  dogs  and  horses  are  your 
greatest  happiness." 

"  You  do  me  gross  injustice.     I — I " 

Ethel  rose  in  great  alarm,  finished  "  The  Hunts- 
man's Chorus"  in  the  middle  of  a  bar,  and  walked 
towards  her  sister,  who  was  sitting  almost  convulsed 
with  suppressed  laughter. 

"  But  just  hear  my  explanation,"  persisted  John, 
following  Ethel,  and  leaning  over  the  back  of  her 
chair  with  the  most  persevering  determination. 

"  It  does  not  need  one,"  returned  Ethel,  abruptly. 

"  Yes,  it  does  ;  and  I  must  give  it.  Laura  knows 
what  I  would  say,  don't  you?"  (addressing  Laura.) 
"  Ton  my  honour,  I'm  not  up  to  these  things ;  can't 
make  any  fine  speeches,  Miss  Woodville.  Here  goes, 
then.  Will  you  consent  to  be  my  wife  ?  I  can  tell 
you  that  you  are  the  only  woman  I  care  for  suffi- 
ciently to  ask.       Your   bright   presence  would 

humph  !  can't  really  go  on,"  he  added  to  himself. 

Ethel  did  not  wait ;  she  rose  instantly,  in  a  sort 
of  calm  fright.  John  was  speaking  in  a  very  audible 
whisper,  and  leaning  over  her  chair.    Fortunately,  old 
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Mr.  Thornhill  was  asleep,  and  his  wife  was  out  of  the 
room,  but  Mary  Ann  was  there,  sitting  at  the  table, 
mending  stockings  as  usual.  Ethel  glanced  at  her, 
but  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  she  did  not 
seem  to  have  heard.  Laura  sank  back  in  the  recesses 
of  her  arm-chair,  weak  with  vain  attempts  to  suppress 
her  laughter,  and  Ethel  seemed  to  grow  cold  with 
fright,  believing  John  could  hardly  retain  his 
senses. 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  I  am  a  suit- 
able person  for  the  position  you  have  selected  for  me. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  thoughts." 

"  Oh,  no  !  you  won't  ?"  said  John,  in  a  bewildered 
manner. 

"  No  !  thank  you.  It  is  quite  out  of  my  power," 
and  Ethel  moved  with  dignity  to  a  seat  near  Mary 
Ann. 

"  Confound  the  girl !  what  does  she  mean  ?"  mut- 
tered John ;  then,  advancing  a  step  nearer  to  her,  he 
added  aloud,  "Why,  you're  frozen  very  suddenly;  and 
in  a  warm  room,  too !"  He  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  was 
a  faint  attempt.  Mrs.  Thornhill's  entrance  relieved 
Ethel  greatly. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Thornhill,  you  may  as  well  snore  in 
bed  as  there.  It's  half-past  ten,"  she  said,  giving  her 
husband  a  poke. 

"  Hallo!  Tally  ho! "  almost  shouted  the  old  gentle- 
man, as  he  woke  with  a  start. 

Laura  rose  at  the  same  instant,  trying  to  look 
grave.  Ethel  joined  her  instantly.  John  preceded 
them,  to  light  their  bedroom  candle. 

"  I'll  give  you  one  more  chance,  Miss  Woodville, 
because  I  think  you're  the  nicest  woman  I  know,  and 
1  should  be  really  proud  to  make  you  my  wife,"  he 
said,  as  Ethel  received  the  candle  from  him. 
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"  I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  kindness,  but 
this  is  my  unalterable  answer :  I  cannot  accept  it." 

"  Well,  good  night,  then.  I  shan't  ask  you  again," 
said  John,  no  little  piqued,  more  especially  as  he 
glanced  at  her  graceful  figure  as  she  quickly  passed 
on  with  Laura. 

John  sat  up  until  late  that  night,  first  indulging 
in  extreme  discontent  at  Ethel's  positive  refusal  of 
him ;  but  before  he  retired,  his  mind  was  much  re- 
lieved. It  was  nothing  to  break  his  heart  about,  at 
all  events.  When  he  coolly  considered  all  things, 
there  were  many  disadvantages  connected  with  marry- 
ing Ethel.  She  had  no  fortune,  and  was  too  religious, 
he  had  found,  to  like  hunting,  and  it  might  be  rather 
disagreeable  for  both.  Besides,  she,  too,  had  reason 
to  hate  being  moped  up  at  Marston  with  his  mother 
and  Mary  Ann,  and  so  far  away  from  all  her  friends, 
that  perhaps  on  the  whole  they  were  better  as  they 
were.  And  John  comforted  himself,  and  his  good 
humour  returned  in  a  wonderfully  short  time.  He 
was  so  good-tempered  and  easy  nothing  could  long 
trouble  him,  and  his  rest  was  not  nearly  so  disturbed 
as  might  have  been  expected.  But  Ethel  was  not 
easily  consoled.  She  tortured  herself  with  fears,  lest 
inadvertently  she  might  have  given  John  any  reason 
to  believe  himself  likely  to  be  accepted ;  and  though 
she  could  remember  none,  she  felt  very  uncomfortable: 
dreading  lest  the  family  should  hear  of  it,  and  it 
should  prejudice  them  against  her  sister  and  her 
husband.  Laura  did  not  mind  her  distressed  coun- 
tenance, but  sat  down  and  exploded  in  fits  of  un- 
controlled laughter  at  John's  unique  way  of  making 
an  offer. 

In  the  morning,  Laura  and  Ethel  happened  to  meet 
John  alone  in  the  breakfast-room.     He  came  forward 
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with  great  frankness,  and  as  he  offered  his  hand  to 
Ethel  said, — 

"I  was  abrupt  in  my  manners  last  night.  Will 
you  excuse  me  ?  I  have  considered  the  matter  over, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  it's  as 
well  you  did  refuse  me.  We  shouldn't  pull  well  to- 
gether, after  all.  I  hope  you'll  shake  hands,  and  let's 
be  friends,  though." 

"  With  pleasure,"  Ethel  replied,  extending  her 
hand  to  meet  his. 

"  I  need  hardly  ask  you  to  keep  this  matter  close. 
Governor's  touchy  about  things,  and  might  prick  his 
ears,  and  shy,  if  he  thought  you  wouldn't  have 
me!" 

"  You  may  quite  depend  on  me,  Mr.  Thornhill," 
replied  Ethel,  rather  haughtily. 

"  You  might  have  spared  the  question  ;  Ethel  is 
amazingly  close  on  these  points,"  said  Laura,  who  felt 
piqued  by  John's  request. 

"  I  dare  say.  '  Close  mouth  makes  a  wise  head  ! '  " 
was  the  reply ;  and  hearing  Mr.  TiiornhiU's  step, 
John  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pocket  and  hummed 
"Rory  O'More"  with  great  nonchalance. 

The  sisters  returned  to  Barrington  that  day ;  and 
Ethel  was  glad  to  find  George  Thornhill,  who  had 
not  been  able  to  fetch  them,  seem  really  pleased  to 
have  them  back  again.  Ethel  would  have  now  re- 
turned home,  being  unwilling  to  trespass  on  her  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  anxious  also  to  see  Minnie,  whose 
childish  letters  (received  once  a- week)  always  spoke 
of  how  much  she  wanted  Ethy  home.  But  Laura 
grew  nervous  and  ill  whenever  Ethel  spoke  of 
leaving ;  and  her  health,  indeed,  seemed  so  far  from 
restored,  that  she  hardly  thought  it  right  to  go 
There  was  no  very  particular  claim  upon  her  altcn- 
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tion  at  home  at  this  time  either,  for  Harry  wrote  her 
word  that  she  was  not  required  there,  and  the  longer 
she  could  keep  away  the  better.  This,  however,  was 
not  Ethel's  desire ;  whenever  an  opening  occurred  for 
particular  duty  she  was  willing  to  undertake  it,  and 
when  that  duty  was  accomplished,  to  return  home 
with  cheerful  alacrity.  There  was  much  yet  to  do 
for  Laura.  The  impression  made  upon  her  during 
her  previous  illness  had  not  been  effaced,  and  she  was 
very  desirous  to  learn  from  her  younger  sister  those 
truths  which  before  she  had  despised. 

Laura's  health  did  not  improve ;  she  soon  grew 
languid  again,  and  so  extremely  weak,  that  Ethel 
looked  with  bitter  sorrow  upon  her.  She  seemed 
fading  slowly  away, —  the  hectic  flush  and  sparkling 
eye  again  grew  more  apparent,  and  a  medical  man 
was  called  in.  He  did  not  apprehend  immediate 
danger,  but  there  was,  without  doubt,  a  threatening 
of  consumption  ;  so  that  a  perfect  change  was  required. 
Was  there  no  way  by  which  they  could  travel  ? 
It  would  be  the  very  best  thing  for  Mrs.  Thorn - 
hill ;  change  of  air  and  scene  would  probably  work 
wonders.  Ethel's  mind  readily  suggested  how  this 
was  to  be  accomplished.  George  could  not  afford  it, 
of  course ;  therefore  she  must.  She  wrote  without 
delay  to  one  of  Miss  Hackett's  executors  for  the  ne- 
cessary funds  from  her  legacy,  and  at  once  obtained 
it,  owing  to  the  thoughtful  provision  made  in  her 
kind  friend's  will.  Laura  hesitated  long  to  accept  her 
sister's  generous  offer ;  it  seemed  a  shame  to  rob  her 
of  any  of  her  little  fortune.  George  was  not  so 
scrupulous.  "  If  Ethel  liked  to  give  it,  why  should 
they  not  avail  themselves  of  it?"  he  argued.  At 
length  things  were  all  settled,  George  having  obtained 
leave  of  absence   for  the  purpose.      Laura  had  set 
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her  heart  upon  Switzerland,  and  her  health  seemed 
almost  improved  at  the  thought  of  seeing  a  land  of 
which  she  had  heard  so  much  from  childhood. 

But  it  would  be  needless  to  follow  them  in  their 
tour.  With  joy  Ethel  watched  the  glow  of  health  and 
strength  return  to  her  own  precious  sister's  cheeks,  as 
for  nearly  three  months  they  wandered  among  the 
lovely  scenery  of  the  Alpine  valleys.  Ethel's  ministry 
of  faith  and  love  was  accomplished ;  Laura  was  a 
Christian  daily  growing  in  grace,  with  bodily  illness 
removed,  ready  on  their  return  cheerfully  to  fulfil 
the  work  in  life  which  it  had  been  God's  will  to 
assign  her. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  Believe  that  the  path  ye  tread 
Is  the  path  that  all  have  trod ; 
Believe  that  the  sky  beams  bright  o'er  head, 
And  the  golden  goal  is  God. 

Thou  shalt  learn  that  the  silver  swell, 

Of  knowledge  by  faith  sublimed, 
Is  more  high,  and  holy,  and  deep,  than  the  bell 

By  thy  innocent  childhood  chimed. 

Thine  shall  the  fortune  be 

Of  a  mountain  stream,  whose  life, 
As  it  bounded  along  to  the  slumberous  sea, 

Has  been  storm,  and  stress,  and  strife ; 

Which,  down  many  a  precipice  driven, 
Bore  a  shattered  but  conquering  crest, 

Till  it  floated  to  calm,  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
Were  glassed  on  its  azure  breast." 

J.  W.  Fletcher. 

Raymond  did  not  appear  at  the  table  d'hote,  as  Mr. 
Lorraine  had  expected ;  after  which  they  were  to  have 
adjourned  to  his  room  for  another  tete-a-tete.  After 
waiting  a  short  time  on  leaving  the  table,  the  clergy- 
man ventured  to  Raymond's  apartment,  fearing  he 
might  be  fatigued  with  his  long  walk.  He  knocked 
twice  gently,  and  receiving  no  reply  he  entered.  The 
room  was  almost  dark;  he  could  just  perceive   his 
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friend  lying  on  a  couch  near  the  fire,  his  head  resting 
on  his  hand;  he  neither  looked  up  nor  spoke  as  Lorraine 
entered. 

"  I  fear  you  are  ill,  Mr.  Raymond  ?" 

Herbert  raised  his  head,  and  looked  fixedly  at  him, 
as  if  hardly  understanding  what  he  said ;  then,  sud- 
denly rousing  himself,  he  replied  :  — 

"  I  believe  I  am  ill.  My  head  throbs  so  tyildly,  I 
hardly  know  what  I  am  doing.  Might  I  trouble  you 
to  ring  for  my  servant?" 

The  exertion  of  speaking  had  been  too  much  for 
him,  and  Herbert  fell  back  on  the  couch,  and  closed 
his  eyes,  as  if  unconscious.  With  difficulty  his  ser- 
vant and  the  clergyman  assisted  him  to  bed — he 
seemed  almost  too  weak  to  move.  The  walk  and  the 
chaos  of  his  mind  had  been  too  much  for  his  weakened 
frame,  and  he  was  now  seriously  ill.  Of  course 
medical  aid  was  procured  at  once,  and  every  attention 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  faithful  servant  and  his 
sincere  friend,  who  took  his  full  share  of  watching 
beside  his  bed  until  the  crisis  of  the  illness  was  passed. 
The  state  of  his  mind  was  such  as  to  cause  delirium ; 
sometimes  wild  ravings  possessed  him,  at  others  calm 
trust  seemed  unconsciously  given. 

Raymond's  faith  in  the  Romish  Church  was 
thoroughly  shaken,  though  he  yet  hardly  dared  to  own 
iteven  to  himself.  But  he  was  confounded  by  the  mul- 
titude of  evidence  which  he  was  every  day  finding, 
either  in  his  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  or  from  his 
friend's  quotations  against  the  errors  of  his  Church. 
He  would  never  have  been  a  Romanist  had  he  had  any 
idea  of  the  degrading  superstitions  practised  upon 
the  benighted  devotees.  Ceremonies  which  he  had 
witnessed  returned  with  a  powerful  conviction  to 
his  mind,  now  that  the  blindness  was  removed  from 
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his  heart;  he  saw  them  unscriptural,  immoral,  and 
degrading.  Nevertheless,  he  feared  as  yet  to  trust 
himself.  He  could  not  all  at  once  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  that  spiritual  slavery  under  which 
he  had  been  groaning  ;  and  this  feeling  oppressed 
him  fearfully  sometimes  during  his  delirium.  At 
one  time  he  believed  himself  excommunicated  for 
reading  the  Bible ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  some  sin.  And  then  he  fancied  himself 
thrown  into  purgatory,  there  to  spend  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  to  atone  for  his  sins,  before  he 
could  have  the  slightest  chance  of  pardon,  or  admit- 
tance into  heaven.  The  frown  of  the  Virgin,  too,  was 
upon  him,  which  added  to  the  misery  of  his  torments. 
Lorraine's  heart  bled  for  his  friend,  to  think  of  such 
doctrines  ever  having  been  invented  to  vex  and  harass 
the  soul  of  man.  He  sat  by  Raymond,  often  night  and 
day,  and  many  an  anxious  prayer  was  offered  up  on 
his  behalf.  At  length  consciousness  returned,  and 
after  a  deep,  placid  sleep,  Raymond  opened  his  eyes 
and  glanced  at  his  friend. 

"  It  was  a  dream,  then  ?  I  have  had  such  hor- 
rible visions  of  purgatory !  You  don't  believe  in  such 
a  place,  do  you  ?  " 

"Certainly  not.  But  you  must  remain  quiet  at 
present ;  your  life  may  depend  on  it." 

"  But  your  reasons ;  do  tell  me  them  ?"  inquired 
Raymond,  earnestly. 

u  I  will  not  enter  into  discussion  with  you  at  pre- 
sent. It  is  not  well  to  do  so.  If  you  are  better  to- 
morrow, perhaps  I  may,"  replied  the  clergyman,  with 
quiet  decision. 

"  To-morrow  !  Well,  I  must  try  to  wait,"  Ray- 
mond replied,  languidly,  though  he  would  willingly 
have  spoken  on  the  subject  at  once.     Next  morning 
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he  was  so  much  better,  that  his  friend  could  not  resist 
his  urgent  entreaty  to  tell  him  his  reasons  for  dis- 
believing in  purgatory. 

"  My  great  reason  for  a  disbelief  in  such  a  place 
is,  that  '  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all 
sin,'  and  no  purifying  fires  can  be  needed,  when  we 
have  been  cleansed  in  that  fountain,"  replied  the 
clergyman.  "  In  the  Bible  I  read  of  but  two  places, 
heaven  and  hell :  and  but  two  classes  of  persons,  those 
who  enter  at  death  either  into  immediate  bliss  or  end- 
less torment." 

"  But  the  Bible  says  we  are  to  be  saved  by  fire," 
replied  Raymond. 

"  Not  '  by  fire,'  but  '  so  as  by  fire,'  which  renders 
the  meaning  obvious,  that  it  is  a  mere  simile  of  the 
apostle's.  We  speak  of  '  a  brand  plucked  from  the 
burning,'  which  is  one  who  has  been  saved  by  great 
mercy,  who  was  sunk  deep  into  sin,  from  which  he  has 
been  rescued  as  by  a  miracle." 

"  But  '  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,' "  per- 
sisted Herbert. 

"  I  can  easily  prove  that  that  has  no  reference  to 
purgatory.  Your  Church  says,  all  do  not  go  to  pur- 
gatory :  those  who  commit  mortal  sin  go  at  once  to 
hell;  those  who  commit  venial  sin  go  to  purgatory; 
and  some  saints  go  to  heaven  at  once.  You  see,  there- 
fore, the  expression,  '  every  man's  work,'  is  inap- 
plicable. Then,  '  the  fire  shall  try  ; '  purgatory  is  to 
purify  :  two  very  different  things.  Romanists  them- 
selves give  different  versions  of  these  texts.  I  do  not 
say  myself  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion ;  it  may  mean  that  trials  and  temptations  will  try 
professing  Christians,  and  prove  whether,  though  they 
have  been  building  on  the  one  foundation  of  Christ, 
they  have  the  faith  necessary  to  stand  the  test  of  trial, 
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and,  like  valuable  metals  or  precious  stones,  come 
forth  purer  and  clearer  for  the  test ;  or,  like  com- 
bustible things,  such  as  wood,  hay,  stubble,  they  will 
be  burnt  up  or  destroyed,  for  having  '  built  upon  the 
temple  of  God  unworthily.'*  At  all  events,  you  must 
see  it  cannot  apply  to  purgatory  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given  you." 

"It  would  seem  not.  But  what  does  the  passage 
mean  ?  I  think  it  is  in  1  Pet.  iii.  19 :  f  'In  which 
also  coming,  he  preached  to  those  spirits  that  were  in 
prison  ;  which  had  been  some  time  incredulous,  when 
they  waited  for  the  patience  of  God  in  the  days  of 
Noe,  when  the  ark  was  building,  wherein  a  few, 
that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water.'  Now, 
what  prison  was  that  here  spoken  of,  where  the  ante- 
diluvians were  when  Christ  preached  to  them?  It 
must  have  been  purgatory." 

"  I  do  not  see  it.  I  can  soon  prove  it  could  not 
refer  to  any  such  place.  What  sort  of  sin  had  those 
persons  committed,  according  to  your  Church  ?" 

"Mortal,  I  suppose,  or  God  would  not  have 
destroyed  them." 

"Very  well.  Then  persons  who  commit  mortal 
sin,  your  Church  says,  never  go  to  purgatory  at  all ; 
therefore,  even  if  there  were  such  a  place,  the  ante- 
diluvians could  not  be  there.  The  meaning  of  the 
passage  I  believe  to  be  this,  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
was  in  Noah  (who,  we  are  told,  was  a  preacher  of 
righteousness),  and  who  by  that  Spirit  was  appointed 
to  warn  the  people  of  their  danger,  before  the  judg- 
ment was  sent ;  the  prison  referred  to,  no  doubt  means 
the  prison  \  of  sin  in  which  they  were  bound." 

"  It  would  be  dishonourable  if  I  did  not  own  you 

*  Stamford's  Handbook  to  the  Romish  Controversy,  p.  114. 
t  Douay  Version.  J  See  Isa.  xlii.  7. 
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leave  me  without  answer  to  those  texts.  But  are  you 
quite  sure  from  the  Bible,  that  to  the  Christian  instant 
death  is  instant  blessedness  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure.  I  do  not  say  there  is  the  fulness  of 
joy ;  that  is  not  to  be  until  the  resurrection,  when  the 
soul  is  to  be  united  to  the  body :  but  I  know  it  is  a 
state  of  happiness.  St.  Paul  tells  us,  '  to  be  absent 
from  the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.'  I 
know  from  my  Bible  that,  at  the  moment  of  dissolution 
the  eternal  state  is  fixed.  '  If  the  tree  fall  toward  the 
south,  or  toward  the  north,  in  the  place  where  the 
tree  falleth,  there  it  shall  be'  How  can  a  Romanist 
feel  any  happiness  at  the  thought  of  death,  if  he  be- 
lieve that  he  has,  it  may  be  thousands  of  years,  to 
spend  in  the  most  agonising  torture  in  purgatory,  the 
most  horrible  stories  of  which  he  has  read  and  heard 
so  often?  They  are  a  pure  invention  of  that  old 
serpent  the  devil,  who  is  ever  devising  means  for  the 
misery  of  mankind.  How  lamentable  to  think  of 
thousands  who  are  thus  led  captive  at  his  will,  and 
beguiled  from  the  *  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ !  \ 
Such  doctrines  do  indeed  answer  to  the  apostle's  de- 
scription of  'doctrines  of  devils  and  seducing  spirits.'  " 

"  But  purgatory  has  been  believed  so  very  many 
hundreds  of  years." 

"  It  is  not  the  more  true  on  that  account.  It  is  in 
all  probability  borrowed  from  the  Pagans.  Indeed  I 
consider  Romanism  altogether  as  a  sort  of '  Christian- 
ised mythology.'  Errors  were  beginning  to  creep 
into  the  Church  even  in  the  apostles'  time,  against 
which  they  warned  their  hearers.  *  The  mystery  of 
iniquity  doth  already  work.'  But  I  have  just  thought 
of  what  Virgil  says  on  the  subject  of  purgatory :  it  is 
so  like  the  doctrine  of  your  Church,  you  must  see  the 
resemblance.    No  doubt  you  remember  the  passage  : — 
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'  Ergo  exercentur  poenis,  veterumque  raalorum 
Supplicia  expendunt.     Alise  panduntur  inanes, 
Suspensse  ad  ventos :  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 
Infecturn  eluitur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igni. 
Quisque  suos,  patimur,  Manes  :  exinde  per  amplum 
Mittimur  Elysium,  et  pauci  laeta  arva  tenemus: 
Donee  longa  dies,  perfecto  temporis  orbe, 
Concretam  exemit  labem,  purumque  rehquit 
iEtherium  sensum  atque  aura'i  simpbeis  ignem.'* 

What  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

"  It  certainly  sounds  very  much  like  what  we  call 
purgatory,"  replied  Eaymond.  "  I  shall  be  thankful 
to  believe  purgatory  a  remnant  of  Paganism,  it  is  a 
dreadful  drag  to  the  soul  in  the  prospect  of  death." 

"  It  must  be,  indeed.  If  you  wish  for  more  proof 
that  to  the  Christian  death  is  instant  happiness,  I  can 
give  you  several.  '  We  know  that  if  our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building 
of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.'  'To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise,' 
our  Lord  said  to  the  dying  thief — not  purgatory ;  our 
Lord  never  went  there;  but  to  Hades,  the  place  of 
departed  spirits,  to  that  part  where  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  were  dwelling." 

"  I  need  no  more  proof  on  this  point.     If  there  be 

*  "  Eor  tbis  are  various  penances  enjoined, 

And  some  are  hung  to  bleacb  upon  the  wind; 
Some  plunged  in  waters,  others  purged  in  fires, 
Till  all  the  dregs  are  drained,  and  all  the  rust  expires. 
All  have  their  manes,  and  those  manes  hear: 
The  few  so  cleansed  to  those  abodes  repair, 
And  breathe  in  ample  fields  the  soft  Elysian  air. 
Then  they  are  happy,  when,  by  length  of  time, 
The  scurf  is  wore  away  of  each  committed  crime: 
No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains, 
But  the  pure  ether  of  the  soul  remains." 

Dryden's  Translation :  Mne'ul. 
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one  passage  in  the  Bible  to  prove  this,  it  is  enough 
for  me ! " 

Lorraine  grasped  his  hand. 

"  You  will  not  err,  then.  Now,  speaking  of  mor- 
tal and  venial  sins,  I  wish  to  show  to  you  that  your 
Church  errs  in  making  such  a  distinction.  I  will 
prove  to  you  that  all  sin,  however  trivial,  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  deserving  of  death.  '  Whosoever  shall 
offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all.'  That  is  one 
of  the  passages  to  which  I  would  refer  you  in  proof 
of  this  assertion." 

"  But,  do  you  really  think  such  a  passage  is  to  be 
taken  literally  ?  " 

"  And  how  else  would  you  explain  it  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  say.  But  I  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  who  commits  some  slight  offence 
against  his  neighbour,  is  equally  guilty'  with  the  man 
who  commits  murder  ! " 

"In  the  sight  of  men  you  cannot;  but  God's 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts.  In  his  sight  all 
unrighteousness  is  sin,  and  however  slightly  the  law 
of  God  is  broken,  the  man  who  commits  the  fault  is 
worthy  of  death  ;  if  it  had  not  been  so,  sin  had  never 
entered  the  world.  The  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve  seems 
trivial, — taking  a  portion  of  fruit.  Your  Church 
would  call  such  a  sin  venial ;  but  in  the  sight  of  God 
it  was  a  heinous  crime,  and  brought  death  into  the 
world." 

Herbert  remained  deep  in  thought  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"  I  never  properly  considered  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents.  I  have  always,  in  my  own  mind,  made  the 
distinction,  even  when  nominally  a  Protestant,  between 
great  and  little  sins,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  rid  myself 
all  at  once  of  what  has  been  so  long  believed." 
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"  Let  me  give  you  a  still  clearer  illustration.  You 
give  your  servant  a  set  of  rules,  some  easy  to  observe, 
some  difficult ;  you  tell  him  all  are  to  be  kept :  if  one 
is  broken,  he  must  leave  your  service.  You  find  him 
breaking  one  of  the  lighter  rules ;  because  it  seems 
trivial,  is  he  the  less  disobedient?  True,  he  might 
have  displeased  you  more  by  the  violation  of  some 
other  rule ;  nevertheless,  he  has  forfeited  your  favour, 
and  in  justice  he  must  be  banished  from  your  service. 
This  is  the  case  with  God  and  ourselves.  We  may 
not  have  broken  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law ; 
the  sins  he  peculiarly  abhors  may  not  be  ours ;  still 
we  have  sinned,  and  therefore,  in  justice  we  are  all 
under  condemnation." 

"  I  see  your  meaning  clearly  now." 

"  I  thought  you  would.  There  are  many  passages 
besides  the  one  I  have  quoted  on  this  point,  in  proof 
that  God  regards  all  sins  as  equally  heinous.  '  Who- 
soever, therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these  least  com- 
mandments, and  shall  teach  men  so,  shall  be  called 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  '  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.'  'All 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.' 
This  passage  is  very  explicit ;  it  does  not  say  hoic 
people  have  sinned,  but  classes  all  alike,  for,  'the 
soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.'  How  many  heinous 
sins  do  all  commit,  daily,  hourly  —  sin3  of  omission 
and  commission  —  sins  known  and  unknown  —  beset- 
ting sins  —  sins  of  thought,  word,  and  deed  !  St.  Paul 
confessed  himself  the  chief  of  sinners;  and  we  can 
hardly  conceive,  humanly  speaking,  a  man  more  en- 
tirely holy  than  that  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
He  speaks  of  himself,  not  as  he  was,  but  as  he  is.  It 
is  only,  dear  friend,  when  we   see  ourselves  utterly 
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lost,  ruined,  and  helpless,  that  we  are  thus  led  to  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  to  find  in  that  precious  Saviour  one 
who  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
and  who  is  able  and  willing  '  to  save  them  to  the  utter- 
most that  come  unto  God  by  him.'  Clothed  in  his 
robe  of  righteousness,  our  nakedness  is  covered,  our 
sins  remitted,  our  title  to  heaven  clear." 

"But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  always  that  He  will 
save  us,  all  guilty  and  sin-laden  as  we  are ;  that  he 
can  stoop  to  listen  to  such  miserable  offenders  of  his 
law." 

"  Ah !  but  he  will,  and  receive  them  graciously, 
and  love  them  freely.  '  He  is  touched  with  a  feeling 
of  our  infirmities,'  and  has  been  '  tempted  like  as  we 
are.'  Does  he  not  know  all  our  sins  and  sorrows  ?  has 
he  not  borne  their  burden  ?  Think  of  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  !  How  he  drained  to  the  dregs  that  ex- 
ceeding bitter  cup,  when  the  weight  of  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  was  laid  upon 
him  in  that  agonising  hour  !  When,  from  the  intense 
struggles  in  his  prayer,  his  '  sweat  was,  as  it  were, 
great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground ! ' 
Look  at  him  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  forsaken  by 
all  earthly  friends,  and  the  face  of  his  Father  hidden 
from  him !  when,  pierced  and  bleeding  for  our  sins, 
he  cried  that  exceeding  bitter  cry,  'Eloi,  Eloi,  lama 
sabachthani ! '  Was  ever  sorrow  like  unto  his  sorrow  ? 
Oh  !  Raymond,  my  friend,  will  you  not  look  to  this 
Saviour  ?  Pray  in  the  beautiful  words  of  our  Litany, 
'  By  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat ;  by  thy  cross  and 
passion ;  by  thy  precious  death  and  burial ;  by  thy 
glorious  resurrection  and  ascension ;  and  by  the  com- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  good  Lord,  deliver  me.' " 

Raymond  listened  with  deep  attention.  He  had 
heard  those  words  hundreds  of  times  when  a  nominal 
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member  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  they  had 
never  touched  his  heart  before. 

!'  I  will  tell  you  what  I  feel  precisely :  the  father 
of  the  poor  child,  tormented  with  the  spirit,  expresses 
it  exactly, — '  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief. ,' 
I  know  Christ  alone  can  save  and  cure  me  ;  I  feel  that 
thoroughly ;  but  I  want  to  feel  more  than  this.  You 
understand  me  ?" 

"  Perfectly.  And  believe  me,  this  earnest  desire 
is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  I  doubt  not 
the  twilight  is  breaking,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
is  arising  in  your  heart.  I  feel  confident,  too,  'that  he 
which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it 
until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Prayer  is  now  your 
refuge  ;  never  weary,  until  you  realise  peace  and  joy 
in  believing." 

"  I  have  that  blessed  hope  so  far,  that  I  am  seek- 
ing ;  I  feel  earnest  and  anxious,  and  I  cannot  believe 
he  will  suffer  me  to  come  short  of  the  kingdom." 

"  No  !  Doubt  him  not,  for  he  hath  said,  '  I  will 
never  forsake  thee.'  Now,  will  you  try  to  rest  awhile? 
we  have  talked  enough  for  to-day." 

"  Will  you  read  a  little?  my  Bible  is  here,"  replied 
Raymond,  taking  it  from  under  his  pillow. 

Lorraine  willingly  complied,  and  then  a  prayer 
was  offered  up  by  him  on  behalf  of  his  friend,  after 
which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  calm,  sweet 
sleep  steal  over  Raymond. 

Day  by  day  passed  on,  and  Lorraine  was  unre- 
mitting in  his  kindness  to  Herbert :  he  read,  talked, 
and  prayed  with  him  frequently,  by  his  bedside  and 
sofa,  when  he  was  once  more  strong  enough  to  leave 
his  room.  All  discussion  for  the  present  was  to  be 
avoided,  as  tending  to  excitement.  They  spoke  more 
of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  the  plain  doctrines  of  sal- 
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vation,  than  the  intricacies  of  controversy.  Lorraine 
could  see  that  Raymond  was  no  longer  a  Romanist, 
although  he  had  not  yet  declared  himself  a  Protestant; 
but  each  day  only  showed  how  deeply  and  earnestly 
he  studied  the  word  of  God,  and  became  impressed  by 
its  precepts.  Protestants  never  fear  the  result  where 
a  Romanist  clings  only  to  the  word  of  God,  for  "  the 
law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect;"  it  is  only  when  the 
mazes  of  tradition  are  forced  into  the  heart  with 
contradictions  innumerable,  confusing  the  mind  so  as 
to  shut  out  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  convince  him  of  error.  The  Romish  religion 
is  marvellously  like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  who,  admit- 
ting the  traditions  of  the  elders,  as  well  as  the  inspired 
Scriptures,  fell  into  fearful  errors,  and  brought  them- 
selves under  the  censure  of  Christ,  who  told  them 
plainly  they  made  "  void  the  commandments  of  God 
through  their  tradition;"  and  this  will  ever  be  the  case 
where  any  other  authority  than  God's  word  is  made 
the  standard  of  truth :  for  "  thy  word  is  true  from  the 
beginning,  and  every  one  of  thy  righteous  judgments 
endureth  for  ever." 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

"  With  blood — but  not  his  own — the  Jew  drew  near 
The  mercy-seat,  and  heaven  received  his  prayer ; 
Yet  still  his  hope  was  dimmed  by  doubt  and  fear : 
'  If  thou  shouldst  mark  transgression,  who  might  dare 
To  stand  before  thee  ! '     Mercy  loves  to  spare 

And  pardon,  but  stern  Justice  has  a  voice, 
And  cries  —  Our  God  is  holy,  nor  can  bear 

Uncleanness  in  the  people  of  his  choice. 
But  now  one  offering,  ne'er  to  be  renewed, 
Hath  made  our  peace  for  ever.     This  now  gives 

Free  access  to  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace. 
No  more  base  fear  and  dark  disquietude. 
He  who  was  slain — the  accepted  victim — lives, 

And  intercedes  before  the  Father's  face." 

JOSIAH  CONDEE. 

Raymond  and  his  friend  had  determined  on  leaving 
Vevay  for  Geneva  as  soon  as  the  former  could  bear 
to  be  removed,  intending  to  remain  there  for  the  rest 
of  their  stay  abroad.  Ada  was  to  be  married  in 
April,  and  Herbert  was  anxious  to  return  in  Febru- 
ary, that  being  the  most  suitable  time  also  for  Mr. 
Lorraine ;  and  the  bond  of  friendship  had  so  increased 
between  them,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  one  another's  society  sooner  than  neces- 
sary. In  Geneva  there  was  the  advantage  of  a 
regular  English  church.  The  weather  was  now  ex- 
tremely cold  and  piercing  ;  the  trees  had  long  since 
lost  their  leaves,  and  the  scenery  much  of  its  charm  : 
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so  the  friends  were  glad  of  the  comfort  of  a  blazing 
wood  fire  and  refreshing  tea  after  their  journey  from 
Vevay.  When  it  was  over,  Lorraine  had  letters  to 
write;  and  Raymond,  feeling  somewhat  fatigued,  threw 
himself  on  a  couch  near  the  fire,  and  took  up  his 
Bible,  now  his  constant  companion.  Lorraine  wrote 
for  some  time  in  silence,  but  raising  his  eyes  at  length, 
he  encountered  a  fixed,  earnest  gaze  from  his  friend, 
who  was  holding  the  Bible  still  in  his  hand,  but  ap- 
pearing lost  in  thought. 

"  What  have  you  been  reading,  Raymond  ?  .  Is  it 
of  that  you  are  thinking  ?"  inquired  Lorraine,  laying 
down  his  pen  and  approaching  the  fire. 

"  When  you  are  at  liberty  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
discuss  the  point.  I  find  myself  lamentably  ignorant 
sometimes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  have  finished,  at  least  for  to-night,  so  I  am 
quite  ready." 

"  I  am  reading  the  6th  of  St.  John,  and  it  some- 
what perplexes  me  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  to  accept 
it  literally  or  figuratively." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  you  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  true  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  how 
do  you  know  that  that  chapter  has  reference  at  all 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ?" 

"  Not  reference  ?  Why,  it  is  one  of  the  grand 
chapters  on  which  the  Church  of  Rome  founds  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ?"  exclaimed  Raymond, 
in  amazement. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  that  circumstance,  but  it 
does  not  have  any  influence  with  me.  The  events 
and  conversation  related  in  that  chapter  took  place 
more  than  a  year  before  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper." 

"  Are  you  perfectly  certain  of  that  ?  " 
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"  Perfectly.  Examine  for  yourself.  The  Lord's 
Supper  was  instituted  the  same  night  on  which  he 
was  betrayed  ;  the  conversation  to  which  you  allude 
took  place  just  before  the  previous  year's  passover." 

"  But  even  if  it  were  so,  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  '  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you?'" 

"  Our  Lord  explains  his  own  meaning  not  to  be 
literal  in  the  63d  verse  :  ' It  is  the  Spirit  that  qiick- 
eneth;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing  [mark  those  words]  : 
the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit, 
[observe  again,  not  literal,  but  spiritual,]  and  they  are 
life.'" 

Raymond  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied : 

"But  in  the  institution  of  the  last  supper,  our 
Lord  said  distinctly,  '  This  is  my  body,  which  is  given 
for  you  :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me." 

"  To  take  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  first.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  people  doing  a  thing  in  remembrance 
of  a  person  then  bodily  present  ?  Is  it  not  the  absent 
we  remember  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  you  are  correct,"  replied  Raymond, 
very  thoughtfully. 

"  Then  how  could  our  Lord  ask  his  disciples  to 
do  a  thing  in  remembrance,  if  he  were  to  be  bodily 
present  with  them  always  ?     It  is  impossible  !" 

"  But  why  the  words,  '  This  is  my  body  ?'  They 
are  clear." 

"  Equally  clear  are  the  words,  '  I  am  a  vine,'  '  I 
am  the  good  shepherd,'  '  I  am  the  door,' — besides  num- 
berless passages  to  the  same  effect,  relating  to  persons 
and  things ;  such  as  '  all  flesh  is  grass.'  Would 
you  ever  think  of  taking  such  similes  literally  ? 
Neither  did  our  blessed  Lord  intend  such  words  to  be 

VOL.  II.  s 
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taken  literally,  by  his  expressly  saying  the  words  he 
spoke  were  '  spirit  and  life.'  It  is  also  evident  that 
St.  Paul  did  not  understand  the  words  in  the  Romish 
sense,  when  he  says,  '  As  often  as  ye  shall  do  this,  ye 
do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.'  If  he  were 
present  in  the  communion,  it  could  not  be  '  till  he 
come.'  Christ  is  now  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  has  been  since  his  ascension  ;  how,  then, 
can  he  be  on  all  the  altars  of  the  Romish  Church  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  improbable  :  God  is  everywhere. 
All  things  are  possible  with  him,"  replied  Raymond, 
quickly. 

"  So  he  is,  spiritually  ;  but  this  can  never  be  in 
the  person  of  Christ.  The  Bible  says,  'it  behoved 
Christ  to  be  made  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren.' 
If  he  is,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  man,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  body  to  be  invisible. 
Romanists  say  the  body,  the  real  corporeal  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  Saviour,  is  present  in  the  communion. 
How  can  this  be,  if  our  Lord  is  in  the  form  of  man  ? 
No  man  was  ever  invisible.  When  Thomas  disbe- 
lieved, even  when  he  saw  his  Master,  the  Saviour 
appealed  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses  to  convince 
him  :  he  was  to  feel  his  flesh,  and  to  observe  the  marks 
of  the  nails.  Now,  in  transubstantiation  not  one  of 
the  senses  is  convinced." 

"But  we  must  not  trust  to  their  evidence,  they 
may  deceive  us  :  we  may  be  eating  and  drinking 
our  own  condemnation,  not  discerning  the  Lord's 
body." 

"  And  can  any  one  literally  discern  the  Lord's 
body  ?  You  look  at  the  wafer,  it  is  bread — you 
taste,  it  is  bread — you  touch,  it  is  bread  :  so  you  can 
never  discern  it.  The  meaning,  then,  evidently,  is 
spiritual  discernment.     I  think  the  service  of  my  own 
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Church  most  beautifully  expresses  the  true  scriptural 
meaning.  To  each  person  who  receives  the  bread 
the  words  are,  '  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul 
unto  everlasting  life.  Take  and  eat  this  in  remem- 
brance that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  him  in 
thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving.'  This  is  the 
sense  in  which  I  should  ever  desire  to  eat  the  flesh 
and  drink  the  blood  of  my  Saviour  ;  not  in  the  de- 
grading sense  of  Rome,  making  it  a  matter  of  carnal 
food,  but  saving,  spiritual  manna  to  my  soul.  There 
are  other  points  I  wish  to  name;  sometimes  they  escape 
my  memory  at  the  right  time.  Blood  is  forbidden, 
both  under  the  old  and  new  dispensation,  to  be  eaten : 
would  Christ  have  set  at  naught  the  law  he  himself 
ordained  ?  And  human  flesh  eaten  is  cannibalism, 
and  the  grossest  of  heathen  practises,  abominable  to 
all  our  Christian  feelings.  Further,  in  the  Levitical 
law,  a  type  of  good  things  to  come,  a  special  command 
was  given,  that  the  sin-offering  was  not  to  be  eaten.* 
Christ  says  expressly,  '  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you.'  If  this  be  literal,  none  of  the  laity  can  be 
saved  —  the  cup  is  denied  them.  Infants,  though 
baptized,  cannot  be  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ! 
And,  moreover,  '  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  hath  eternal  life.'  The  word  '  hath,'  if  it 
refer  to  the  receiving  of  the  sacrament,  then  an 
infidel,  a  murderer,  a  thief,  any  impenitent  person, 
whether  in  jest  or  earnest,  who  partakes  of  the  sacra- 
ment, must  be  saved.  Think  of  such  consequences  as 
these,  Raymond  !" 

"  With  regard  to  the  cup  being  withheld,  I  cer- 

*  See  Lev.  vi.  30. 
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tainly  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so  ;  but  we  are 
taught  that  the  wafer,  however  many  the  fragments, 
is  a  whole  Christ,  flesh  and  blood  entire." 

"  But  the  words  are  plain,  '  Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have 
no  life  in  you.'     This  is  a  startling  fact." 

"  If  it  be  as  you  say.  You  must  excuse  my  sincerity, 
but  this  is  a  doctrine  which  has  been  so  prominently 
pressed  upon  me,  I  hesitate  upon  it  more  than  any 
other  ;  but  you  have  placed  it  in  a  very  different  light: 
I  shall  make  it  a  matter  of  prayerful  consideration." 

"  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  it ;  I  never  desire  you  to 
take  my  explanation,  except  after  trying  it  by  the 
word  of  God,  with  earnest  prayer  for  his  Holy  Spirit's 
guidance.  But  depend  upon  it,  you  will  not  find 
transubstantiation  in  the  Bible ;  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion cannot  be  placed  upon  the  passage,  especially 
when  compared  with  others.  Your  Church  literalises 
when  it  is  agreeable  to  do  so,  and  not  otherwise. 
Observe  the  words,  '  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in 
my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you.'  It  is  not  as  if  the 
contents  were  here  literally  spoken  of,  but  the  cup 
itself.  Here  Rome  persists  in  relaxing  from  literal 
interpretation,  and  speaks  of  the  contents,  not  the  cup 
itself.  Again,  I  will  refer  you  to  a  passage  in  1  Cor. 
x.  17  :  '  We  being  many  are  one  bread,  and  one  body : 
for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread.'  Now  you 
do  not  suppose  that  all  who  partake  of  the  com- 
munion are  changed  into  bread;  and  yet  why  take 
one  passage  in  one  sense  and  not  the  other  ?  they 
have  reference  to  the  same  thing.  These  are  among 
the  things  which  men  pervert  and  wrest  to  their,  own 
condemnation.  Believe  me  (I  have  the  Bible  for  my 
warrant),  Christ  has  never  left  his  glorious  abode  in 
heaven  to  descend  and  be  eaten  by  man — 'for  he 
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sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'  None  of  his  dis- 
ciples mistook  his  words  ;  they  write  of  him,  '  Whom 
the  heavens  must  receive  until  the  times  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things.'  What  was  the  angel's 
message  to  them  as  they  stood  gazing  into  heaven  after 
he  was  taken  from  them  ?  '  This  same  Jesus,  which  is 
taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven.'  He 
ascended  in  bodily  form.  Can  any  Romanist  prove 
he  descends  in  a  bodily  form  upon  the  altars  of  their 
church  ?  '  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins 
of  many;  and  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he 
appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation.' 
I  can  show  you  many  other  passages,  from  which  you 
may  see  why  we  Protestants  know  and  believe  that 
he  has  but  once  more  to  descend  to  earth ;  and  the 
manner  of  his  appearing  is  plain.  He  will  come  in 
the  clouds  ;  every  eye  shall  see  him  ;  with  thousands  of 
his  holy  angels,  in  power  and  great  glory.  My  dear 
friend,"  continued  the  clergyman,  earnestly,  "  mark 
the  precept  of  the  Bible  :  '  Then  if  any  man  shall  say 
unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  there  ;  believe  it  not. 
Wherefore,  if  they  shall  say  unto  you,  Behold,  he  is  in 
the  desert ;  go  not  forth :  behold,  he  is  in  the  secret 
chambers ;  believe  it  not.  For  as  the  lightning 
cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the 
west ;  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.' 
The  word  here  translated  '  secret  chambers,'  has  a 
very  similar  meaning  to  the  word  used  to  express  the 
place  where  the  host  is  kept,  which  to  us  seems  like 
prophetical  warning." 

Raymond  made  no  reply,  he  was  carefully  making 
notes  of  what  his  friend  said,  and  comparing  them 
with  what  Father  Ambrose  had  told  him  on  the  sub- 
ject.    At  length  he  said,  gravely,  "  One  side  of  the 
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question  sounds  very  plausible  until  the  other  is 
examined." 

"  I  am  very  thankful  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  do 
not  feel  it  is  needful  to  enter  into  lengthened  argu- 
ment ;  the  oracles  of  God  are  your  standard,  and 
your  doubts  are  settled  with  that.  In  conversing  with 
many  Romanists  I  have  been  obliged  to  quote  page 
after  page  from  the  fathers,  and  other  traditional 
writings,  and  prove  how  much  such  evidence  is  con- 
tradictory and  unsatisfactory.  You  will  find  by  and 
by,  when  you  see  more  of  the  practical  working  of 
Popery,  that  though  the  Bible  is  nominally  received 
as  your  rule  of  faith,  any  little  by-path  of  tradition  is 
preferred  ;  any  other  way  of  climbing  into  the  sheep- 
fold,  rather  than  through  the  door  itself.  You  go  to 
the  fountain-head,  God's  own  word,  to  find  out  his 
will." 

"  Certainly,  I  desire  to  do  so.  Had  I  not  believed 
the  Bible  to  be  the  standard  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
I  would  never  have  joined  her.  But  every  doctrine 
seemed  then  explained  from  Scripture." 

"  Did  you  happen  to  mention  your  favour  towards 
the  Scriptures  to  the  priest?" 

"  I  believe  I  did." 

"  I  thought  so  ;  or  he  discovered  it,  and  chose 
to  work  on  you  in  that  way.  Romanism  always 
suits  itself  to  everything,  and  works  on  the  pre- 
judices of  individuals  and  nations ;  it  is  this  reason 
which  makes  Romish  doctrines  meet  with  such  a 
general  acceptance." 

"  I  believe  there  is  truth  in  what  you  say,  and 
there  is  something  very  captivating  in  many  services 
and  ceremonies.  The  beautiful  music,  the  gorgeous 
effect,  the  exquisite  paintings,  have  a  great  fascination 
for  me." 
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"  There  lies  the  danger.  Those  are  seductions  ; 
they  entrap  the  senses,  and  lead  to  a  fancied  belief 
that  they  contribute  to  devotion.  Protestantism  is 
shorn  of  these  attractions,  and  where  devotion  exists 
it  is  not  outward,  but  lies  in  the  heart ;  it  is  a  reality, 
not  a  mere  shadow  of  the  substance.  If  you  are  spared 
to  return  to  England,  go  among  Romanists  as  I  have 
done,  and  see  how  far  these  allurements  are  their  only 
religion ;  how  little  their  hearts  are  engaged,  though 
their  sympathies  are  enlisted.  See  how  few  know  the 
Scriptures,  how  they  groan  under  the  bondage  of 
their  priests  ;  yet  see  how  they  will  angrily  retort,  if 
you  dare  speak  to  them  of  anything  they  cannot 
answer ;  how  doors  are  closed  against  you,  with  nol 
unfrequently  a  curse  on  you  as  a  'heretic'  If  you 
see  all  these  things  you  will  know  how  arduous  it  is 
to  labour  among  Romanists,  how  weary,  and  how 
painful  and  unsatisfactory  it  generally  seems,  and  you 
will  then  form  some  idea  of  the  awful  darkness  which 
prevails.  I  have  been  interested  in  Romanists  for 
years,  and  have  ever  been  striving  to  do  all  I  can  to 
support  societies  which  have  for  their  object  the 
bringing  home  these  wandering  sheep." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be  one  of  the  number,"  replied 
Herbert,  with  a  melancholy  smile.  "  I  begin  to  see 
that  my  Church  is  not  so  scriptural  as  yours ;  only  let 
my  doubts  be  thoroughly  settled,  and  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  own  it." 

"I  believe  you.  Well,  you  have  taken  God's 
word  for  your  guide ;  abide  by  that,  and  you  are  a 
Protestant.  Now  we  have  not  yet  had  a  word  on  the 
subject  of  the  adoration  of  the  host,  although  we 
have  approached  it  in  discussing  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation." 
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"  I  was  just  going  to  mention  it.  What  do  you 
think  on  the  subject?" 

"  As  I  have  proved  to  you  that  the  bread  remains 
simply  bread,  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any 
sacrifice  in  it." 

"  But  grant  for  a  moment  that  our  Lord  is  spirit- 
ually or  literally  present,  may  it  not  then  be  a 
sacrifice  ?" 

"  Never.  What  saith  the  Scriptures?  'For  Christ 
is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands, 
which  are  the  figures  of  the  true ;  but  into  heaven 
itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us : 
nor  yet  that  he  should  offer  himself  often  [observe 
those  words],  as  the  high  priest  entereth  into  the  holy 
place  every  year  with  blood  of  others  ;  for  then  must 
he  often  have  suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world :  but  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he 
appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.' 
'  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many ; 
and  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the 
second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation.'  When  you 
read  such  passages  as  these,  can  you  —  dare  you — be- 
lieve that  he  is  offered  up  thousands  of  times  on  the 
altars  of  the  Romish  Church? 

"  Here  again.  St.  Paul  says :  '  For  such  an  high 
priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the 
heavens ;  who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests, 
to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then 
for  the  people's :  for  this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered 
up  himself.'  '  By  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified, 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once 
for  all.'  '  This  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacri- 
fice for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
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God.'  'By  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever 
them  that  are  sanctified.'  I  ask  you  to  answer  me 
candidly,  if  you  really  believe  the  Bible,  can  you 
hold  that  a  continual  sacrifice  could  be  made  when 
the  word  of  God  points  to  such  passages  as  these  ? 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul  wrote  many 
years  after  the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  had  been  administered  many  times 
between,  and  yet  he  positively  affirms  that  Christ  had 
only  once  been  offered.  Reconcile  this,  if  you  can, 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,"  said  Lorraine,  ear- 
nestly, as  he  laid  the  Bible  down  on  the  table. 

Raymond  was  silent ;  for  he  was  amazed  at  such 
open  defiance  of  all  scriptural  warrant  in  the  doctrines 
of  his  Church.  After  waiting  a  few  moments  Lor- 
raine continued : — 

"  You  perceive,  then,  that  such  doctrine  is  con- 
trary to  the  word  of  God.  Christ  has  made  by  his  one 
oblation  of  himself  once  offered,  a  full,  perfect,  and 
sufficient  sacrifice.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  gross  insult 
to  his  power  and  glory  to  suppose  it  possible  that  in 
sacrificing  himself  once  he  has  not  made  a  sufficient 
atonement  ?  " 

"  I  agree  with  you ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
intentional  insult,"  replied  Raymond. 

"  Not  by  all,  or  by  one  half,  perhaps,  because  so 
few  Roman  Catholics  ever  have  the  opportunity  of 
reading  the  words  of  scripture  on  this  point ;  but  I 
cannot  exonerate  the  priests  from  wilful  defiance  of 
God's  words.  God  forbid  that  I  should  judge  them: 
however,  he  knows  the  heart.  But  if  priests  profess 
to  study  the  Bible,  and  teach  the  people  from  it,  how 
can  they  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures  ?  Further :  with  regard  to  this  doctrine 
the  Bible  says,  '  Without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
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remission.'  There  is  no  bloody  sacrifice,  even  if  it 
were  one,  in  the  mass.  I  have  also  before  referred 
you  to  the  typical  sin-offering,  which  was  not  to  be 
eaten.  The  animal  there  offered  was  one  fit  for  food ; 
still  it  must  not  be  used  for  that  purpose :  and  if  the 
shadow  were  not  to  be  eaten,  surely  the  great  Anti- 
type could  not  be,  which  was  a  man!"  Lorraine  again 
paused. 

"  But  the  Levitical  law  is  nothing  to  us." 

"Not  in  observance  now,  but  everything  in  it 
was  a  type  of  things  to  come,  and  as  such  you  must 
admit  that  we  have  a  right  to  infer  what  the 
Antitype  must  be."  Lorraine  again  took  up  his 
Bible,  and  turning  over  some  of  the  leaves  his  eye 
caught  another  passage,  to  which  he  had  omitted  to 
refer  Raymond,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 
"  Will  you  look  at  1  Cor.  xi.  21,  in  proof  of  how 
impossible  the  bread  and  wine  is  in  any  point  either  a 
sacrifice  or  the  true  flesh  and  blood  of  our  Lord? 
'  In  eating,  every  one  taketh  before  other  his  own 
supper :  and  one  is  hungry,  and  another  is  drunken.' 
Can  you  for  one  moment  suppose  that  the  true  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord  could  ever  either  satisfy  the 
purposes  of  gluttony,  or  make  a  man  commit  the 
abominable  sin  of  drunkenness,  so  peculiarly  abhorrent 
to  God  Almighty,  and  which,  if  indulged  in,  will 
debar  a  man  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  Im- 
possible ! " 

"No,  certainly  not.  I  could  not  think  of  any- 
thing so  degrading.  But  nothing  of  that  kind  ever 
takes  place  in  our  Church." 

"I  am  not  saying  that  it  does;  but  even  having 
ever  done  so  in  any  Church  is  a  proof  that  it  was 
never  the  literal  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord.  But 
things  as  degrading  are  spoken  of  in  your  Church ; 
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have  you  read  the  directions  about  the  consecrated 
species?" 

"  No." 

"  It  seems  strange  that  I  should  have  read  so  much 
more  than  you  of  the  directions  of  your  Church;  but 
you  have  only  been  permitted  to  see  the  outside  of 
things  as  yet.  These  directions  are  so  revolting  I  should 
not  like  to  disgust  you  by  much  recital.  If  the  Eu- 
charist disagrees  with  the  priest,  he  is  directed  how 
to  act.  Imagine  the  true  flesh  and  blood  of  our  Lord 
having  a  nauseating  effect!  Loathsome  doctrine  ! 
Other  directions  relate  to  what  shall  be  done,  should 
any  animal  steal  a  part  of  the  Eucharist:  could  such  a 
thing  be  as  the  body  of  Christ  being  eaten  by  a  dog, 
or  a  mouse?  How  revolting,  truly!  Again,  should  any 
consecrated  species  become  corrupted  !  How  opposed 
to  Scripture !  '  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell, 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tion/ And  here  too,  I  would  add  a  word  on  the 
subject  of  the  '  doctrine  of  intention,'*  which  to  my 
mind  is  one  of  the  most  awful  tenets  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  any  of  the 
sacraments  are  properly  administered  or  not,  and  in 
the  adoration  of  the  host  more  especially,  even  ac- 

*  "  The  Church  of  Rome  teaches  that  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  priests  is  necessary  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments. If  the  priest  want  the  intention  of  doing  what  he  pro- 
fesses to  do,  consecration  is  invalid,  and  the  people  worship 
the  works  of  their  own  hands.  Intention,  and  other  delicts, 
which  may  occur,  are  referred  to  in  the  Roman  Missal.  .  .  . 
Thus  there  are  many  defects  which  may  occur  to  invalidate  the 
consecrating  act.  If  consecration  do  not  take  place,  the  people 
fall  down  and  worship  what,  according  to  their  own  Church,  is 
mere  flour  and  water.  .  .  .  Yet  she  requires  her  people,  in  every 
case,  to  worship  it  as  God." — See  Rev.  R.  P.  Blakeney's  Manual 
of  the  Rumish  Controversy,  pp.  91,  92. 
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cording  to  Romish  argument,  the  people  must  some- 
times be  guilty  of  idolatry,  in  worshipping  mere  flour 
and  water;  and  there  is  always  an  uncertainty  in  it.  In 
the  first  place,  the  priest  may  never  have  been  properly 
baptized;  though  the  outward  rite  has  been  adminis- 
tered, the  intention  may  have  been  withheld  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  If  such  an  error  occurred,  every  act 
of  that  priest  is  invalid  throughout  life;  he  can  never 
be  properly  ordained,  and,  consequently,  never  has 
power  to  administer  the  sacraments.  In  this  case,  no 
man  or  woman  can  know  whether  they  have  been  rightly 
baptized,  confirmed,  or  if  married,  that  they  are 
properly  united,  or  in  worshipping  the  wafer,  that  they 
are  not  idolaters.  Further,  in  consecrating  the  host, 
many  other  defects  may  occur  in  the  wine,  in  the 
bread,  or  in  the  form,  which  make  it  very  evident 
that  this  act  of  idolatry,  even  to  Romanists  themselves, 
must  very  often  be  performed.  Of  course,  in  all  cases, 
we  as  Protestants  are  assured  that  idolatry  is  com- 
mitted. I  wish  you  would  read  that  sublime  chapter 
the  44th  of  Isaiah,  and  compare  the  delineation  there 
given  of  idolatry  with  the  doctrine  of  your  Church  ;  it 
is  to  me  wonderfully  descriptive.  There  is  one  verse, 
the  truth  of  which  strikes  me  with  overpowering  evi- 
dence: '  He  feedeth  on  ashes:  a  deceived  heart  hath 
turned  him  aside,  that  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor 
say,  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand?" 

No  more  passed  between  the  friends  on  the  subject. 
Raymond  had  no  answer  to  give;  he  was  amazed  and 
disgusted  by  the  gross  deceptions  and  perversions  prac- 
tised upon  him,  and  taking  up  his  Bible,  turned  to  the 
chapter  Lorraine  referred  to,  read  it  with  fixed  atten- 
tion, and  soon  after  quitted  the  room  to  retire,  and  pray 
in  secret  to  be  forgiven  the  gross  idolatry  and  dishonour 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  worshipping  the  work 
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of  men's  hands,  and  for  ever  having  dishonoured  his 
Saviour  by  supposing  his  bodily  presence  could  have 
existed  in  the  bread  and  wine,  which  he  himself  spoke 
of  after  consecration  as  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  and  which 
also  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  thus:  "Whosoever 
shall  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord 
unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord;"  still  calling  it  bread,  although  speaking  of 
it  when  consecrated. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


"  With  a  joyous  heart  and  a  tearful  eye 
He  sent  up  his  grateful  thoughts  on  high  : 
He  felt  that  the  one  who  had  hitherto  cheered 
His  life  by  faith  had  at  length  appeared ; 
That  the  cycle  his  soul  would  have  to  run 
Should  be  henceforth  cheered  by  his  central  sun  : 
He  felt  he  had  grasped  the  crowning  gem 
That  adorns  the  poet's  diadem ; 
That  the  faith  of  his  heart  was  merged  in  sight 
As  the  sunset  heavens  in  the  starry  night ; 
That  the  plant  which  but  once  in  a  lifetime  flowers 
Had  blossomed  within  his  spirit's  bowers  ; 
That  the  fitful  struggles  of  dawn  were  past, 
And  the  noonday  glory  revealed  at  last." 

J.  W.  Fletcher. 

"Now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye  who  sometimes  were  far  off  are 
made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  he  is  our  peace,  who 
hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  between  us." — Eph.  ii.  13,  14. 

"  I  really  come  upon  most  startling  passages  as  I 
read,  Lorraine,  and  I  wonder  how  people  professing 
to  believe  the  word  of  God  can  hold  many  doctrines. 
I  am  referring  now  to  the  worshipping  of  saints  and 
angels  more  especially,"  said  Raymond,  the  following 
evening,  when  they  were  once  more  seated  together 
in  his  apartment. 

"  Yes,    it    is   marvellous   how   the   light    of  the 
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glorious   liberty  of  the  children  of  God  is  excluded 
from  the  heart,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  have  just  read  '  There  is  one  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.'  Of  course,  at 
once  this  does  away  with  all  intercession  to  saints  and 
angels.  But  I  do  not  think  that  many  really  mean 
to  act  contrary  to  God's  word,  they  do  it  with  the 
most  humble  intention, — I  did  myself;  I  believed  I 
was  too  sin-stained  to  be  heard  by  God." 

"•And  that  very  feeling  was  pride,  not  humility. 
You  disliked  to  show  your  sinfulness  to  the  Saviour. 
But  you  have  seen  your  error;  thank  God  for  that,  at 
least.  But  one  of  the  great  sins  to  which  this  saintly 
intercession  leads  is  idolatry.  It  comes  without  the 
knowledge  that  such  is  the  case.  The  Virgin  Mary 
is  adored  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  When  I  read  such 
passages  in  authorised  books,  what  other  conclusion 
can  I  come  to? — '  You  are  the  great  mediatrix  between 
God  and  man,  obtaining  for  sinners  all  they  can  ask 
and  demand  of  the  blessed  Trinity.'  Is  not  that 
idolatrous  and  blasphemous  ?  She  is  styled,  '  the 
Queen  of  heaven;'  ;  the  cause  of  our  joy;'  'ark  of 
the  covenant;'  'the  gate  of  heaven;'  'the  morning 
star.'  *  What  does  all  this  mean,  but  ascribing  to 
Mary  what  is  the  office  of  her  Son  alone  ?  The 
morning  star  is  what  the  Saviour  styles  himself. 
How  dare  any  one  bestow  such  a  title  on  another?" 

"  It  is  awful ;  but  still  I  maintain  there  are  many 
Romanists  who  do  not  intend  to  disobey  God's  word 
in  using  such  expressions." 

"  God   alone  knows   the   heart,  Raymond.     I  do 

*  For  other  idolatrous  titles  applied  to  the  Virgin,  see 
The  Hammersmith  Controversy  between  Rev.  J.  dimming,  I).D. 
and  Daniel  French,  Esq.  p.  284. 
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not  say  all  do  ;  but  I  consider  what  are  called  'helps 
to  devotion,'  as  crosses,  pictures,  and  images,  have  an 
almost  overpowering  tendency  to  idolatry." 

Raymond  glanced,  as  his  friend  spoke,  at  a  small 
image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  exquisitely  carved, 
which  stood  on  the  table,  and  before  which  he  had 
always  knelt  at  his  devotions. 

"Is  it  wrong  to  retain  this?"  he  inquired,  taking 
it  up:  "it  has  caused  me  to  sin  once,  it  might  again. 
Shall  I  destroy  it?" 

Lorraine  saw  the  expression  of  mournful  tender- 
ness with  which  his  friend  regarded  it. 

"I  leave  it,  Raymond,  to  your  own  conscience. 
It  has  caused  you  to  sin.  What  became  of  the  golden 
calf  which  the  Israelites  worshipped?" 

"It  was  destroyed,"  returned  Raymond,  firmly; 
"  and  this  shall  never  even  tempt  me  again." 

He  rose  and  placed  the  figure  on  the  fire,  then 
turned  away  without  glancing  at  it,  and  continued 
the  conversation. 

"  You  have  acted  right,  as  I  knew  you  would, 
Raymond.  That  figure  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Saviour 
as  a  child  is  an  insult  to  him.  I  have  a  little  I  should 
like  to  say  to  you  on  the  subject  of  Mariolatry, 
although  you  are  convinced  it  is  unscriptural.  Sup- 
posing it  were  not  positively  forbidden,  how  could 
you  know  that  she  has  power  to  hear  you  in  heaven 
if  you  prayed  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  point  that  struck  me  previously," 
replied  Raymond. 

"  Then  is  not  this  uncertainty  a  proof  of  the  folly 
of  such  proceedings?  Not  only  are  the  Scriptures 
silent  on  the  subject,  but  all  unnecessary  mention  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  is  omitted.  She  is  never  alluded  to 
at  all,  I  believe,  after  our  Lord's  death.     And  what 
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was  the  Saviour's  declaration  respecting  her,  when  the 
woman  lifted  up  her  voice  and  pronounced  a  blessing 
on  his  mother, — '  Yea,  rather,  blessed  are  they  that 
hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it.'  You  see  how 
fearfully  the  Church  of  Rome  has  erred  on  this  point. 
There  are  as  many  services  and  prayers  addressed  to 
Mary  as  to  the  Saviour  himself.  Each  year  brings 
before  us  some  new  doctrine  calculated  to  exalt  the 
Virgin  Mary  still  higher.  What  is  this  doctrine  of 
the  immaculate  conception  but  a  base  forgery,  without 
the  faintest  shadow  of  foundation  in  the  word  of 
God? 

"  With  regard  to  the  invocation  of  other  saints  and 
angels,  it  is  hardly  worth  saying  anything  on  the 
subject;  the  scripture  is  not  only  opposed  to  it,  but 
believers  are  warned  against  it.  We  read  in  Col. 
ii.  18,  "Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward  in 
a  voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  angels,  in- 
truding into  those  things  which  he  hath  not  seen, 
vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind."  So  strong  is 
this  passage  against  the  Romish  doctrine,  that  she 
endeavours  to  cast  it  upon  some  other  style  of  wor- 
ship. There  was  formerly  a  class  of  persons  who 
offered  incense  to  angels,  and  she  declares  it  is  in 
reference  to  this  the  apostle  writes,  as  Romanists 
profess  to  offer  no  worship  to  angels.  I  say,  what  is 
prayer  but  an  offering  as  much  as  incense  ?  And  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse  plainly  shows  we  are  not  to 
intrude  into  things  which  are  not  seen.  This  is  as 
though  the  apostle  had  expressly  said,  '  You  cannot 
be  certain  whether  angels  can  either  receive  or  hear 
your  prayers,  therefore  do  not  intrude  into  things 
which  are  hidden  from  you.'  " 

"  It  may  not  be  impossible  that  angels  and  glori- 
fied spirits  have  the  power  of  hearing  prayer ;  but  I 
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now  deem  it  unscriptural  to  address  prayers  to  them  : 
Christ  alone  can  receive  them,"  replied  Raymond. 

"  I  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  possible  these 
heavenly  spirits  may  hear  some  of  the  prayers  offered 
to  them ;  but  there  is  silence  in  the  Bible  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  know  what  the 
word  of  God  does  not  reveal.  But  I  am  assured 
that  if  it  be  so,  if  it  were  possible  for  holy,  ransomed 
spirits  to  suffer  pain  in  that  blessed  region,  it  would 
be  to  hear  the  Saviour's  mediation  so  dishonoured, 
and  his  loving  offer  of  mercy,  '  Come  unto  Me,'  dis- 
carded and  abused.  There  is  another  thing  that  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind — many  of  the  Romish  saints 
were  persons  who,  I  fear,  will  never  find  a  place  in 
heaven,  being  those  who  led  the  most  really  sinful 
lives,  and  their  fearful  idolatries  on  earth  will  not 
accord  with  the  worship  there.  I  could  relate  to  you, 
Raymond,  the  grossest  and  most  absurdly  ridiculous 
stories  of  some  of  these  canonized  people ;  of  their 
various  temptations  of  the  evil  one,  their  purgatorial 
visitations,  &c.  :  but  it  is  unnecessary ;  you  would 
never  descend  to  such  '  old  wives'  fables.'  I  could 
also  tell  you  much  of  the  absurd  relics  of  saints, — 
bits  of  skin,  teeth,  nails,  &c. —  which  are  kept  for, 
I  may  say,  the  amusement  of  the  ignorant.  Here  is 
a  small  book  I  purchased  in  passing  through  Cologne 
a  few  months  ago,  descriptive  of  the  relics  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ursula.*  Here  are  to  be  found  the 
bones  of  eleven  thousand  virgins,  martyrs  to  the  faith. 
There  are  some  thorns  from  Christ's  crown,  one  of 
the  water-pots  from  Cana  of  Galilee,  &c.  &c. 

"In  passing  through  Milan,f  lately,   I  had  the 

*  This  book  may  be  purchased  by  any  traveller  visiting  this 
church. 

t  To  be  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  Milan. 
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brazen  serpent  of  Moses  pointed  out  to  me,  not- 
withstanding the  assurance  my  Bible  gives  me,  that 
because  it  was  an  object  of  idolatry  Hezekiah  de- 
stroyed it.  Rome  has,  however,  constructed  one  which 
is  an  object  of  veneration  in  our  own  times.  But 
the  city  of  Rome  is  the  place  to  see  relics — pieces  of 
the  true  cross ;  one  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  with 
which  Judas  betrayed  Christ ;  the  sponge  which  was 
dipped  in  vinegar  and  given  to  our  Lord ;  even  some 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  himself  is  said  to  be  preserved 
among  the  hundreds  of  other  things  I  could  name : 
but  as  you  know  them,  I  need  not  repeat  them." 

"  I  always  considered  such  things  too  revolting 
and  disgusting  to  notice.  Of  course  I  never  did  be- 
lieve in  such  absurdities  ;  they  are  mere  playthings  for 
the  ignorant ;  not  one  of  them  genuine,  I  fancy,"  re- 
plied Raymond,  ashamed  to  rank  himself  the  member 
of  such  a  Church. 

"  I  can  quite  understand  your  thus  regarding 
them  ;  but  is  it  right  to  palm  such  things  on  the  igno- 
rant ?  And  miracles  of  pictures  and  images  are  also 
added  to  beguile  these  '  unstable  souls.'  Besides,  even 
if  the  relics  were  genuine,  could  it  be  right  to  preserve 
such  things  as  these?  are  they  not  frivolous  and  ab- 
surd ?  " 

"  I  think  so ;  the  only  excuse  is,  the  people  like 
them,  and  their  prejudices  are  considered." 

"  But  that  is  not  right,  either.  No  person's  pre- 
judices ought  to  be  worked  upon,  whatever  gain 
might  be  the  result.  Truly  these  things  are  '  lying 
wonders  '  which  were  to  be,  when  '  that  Wicked  be 
revealed.'  *  That  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition, 
who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that 
is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he  as 
God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself 
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that  he  is  God.'  These  passages  are  to  me  so  con- 
clusive, as  regards  the  papal  representative,  I  cannot 
have  any  doubt.  The  host  is  called  God,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain ceremony  the  Pope  is  raised  above  that,  to  appear 
the  greater  :  here  is  the  exact  fulfilment.  Oh,  these 
degrading  doctrines  and  ceremonies !  How  deeply 
anxious  I  feel  for  the  poor  misguided  individuals  who 
believe  them  !  How  fervently  do  I  pray  for  my  Roman 
Catholic  brethren,  that  God  will  lead  them  into  truth  ! 
I  would  have  you  study  prophecy,  Raymond  ;  you 
will  learn  a  great  deal  about  Rome  there.  The 
mystic  Babylon,  the  woman  who  sitteth  on  seven 
hills,  on  a  scarlet-coloured  beast,  decked  out  in  scarlet, 
and  purple,  and  precious  stones,  living  deliriously, 
and  drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints — yes!  let  these 
very  mountains  around  us  bear  testimony  to  the  dying 
groans  of  the  Waldenses,  murdered  by  Romish  decree. 
I  look  for  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  doom  of  Rome  ; 
the  subterranean  fires  which  burn  beneath  the  city 
may  at  any  time  burst  out  and  consume  it,  the  smoke 
of  which  is  to  ascend  up  for  ever  and  ever  in  the  sight 
of  the  surrounding  nations. 

"  My  dear  friend,  beware  lest  you  have  *  the  mark 
of  the  beast'  on  you.  Trust  to  the  Saviour,  who  is 
even  now  speaking  in  prophetic  warning,  '  Come  out 
of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her 
plagues.'  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  now  ;  dark 
clouds  loom  over  the  devoted  city ;  the  earth  already 
reels  to  and  fro  with  confusion  ;  there  is  *  distress  of 
nations  with  perplexity,  men's  hearts  failing  them  for 
fear,  and  for  looking  on  those  things  which  are  coming 
on  the  earth.'  And  soon  shall  '  great  Babylon's  cup  of 
iniquity'  be  full;  the  wrath  of  God  is  coming  upon 
her :  even  now  we  seem  to  hear  the  faint  rumblings  of 
her  future  destruction." 
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Lorraine  spoke  earnestly,  his  eye  kindled,  and  his 
mellow  voice  almost  trembled  in  the  intensity  of  his 
emotions.  Then,  as  he  finished,  he  seemed  to  wake  to 
the  consciousness  that  he  might  have  been  wounding 
Raymond's  feelings. 

"  Forgive  me,  I  fear  you  may  think  me  harsh ; 
but  I  assure  you,  individually,  I  have  the  warmest 
and  most  anxious  desire  to  do  good  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  what  I  have  said  is  my  firm  con- 
viction as  to  the  doom  of  their  religion.  I  do  feel 
most  deeply  for  you,  and  I  have  prayed  earnestly  that 
you  may  be  led  to  renounce  all  your  errors.  I  long 
to  see  you  come  out  of  this  Babylon  of  superstition, 
into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  I  want  to 
see  you  leaning  only  on  Christ  by  faith,  for  he  is 
your  helper." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  and  then 
Raymond  replied : 

"It  is  a  wondrous  declaration,  ' Is  not  my  word 
like  as  afire  ?  saith  the  Lord  ;  and  like  the  hammer  that 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  ? '  I  feel  it  has  been  so 
with  me.  It  has  broken  down  all  self-dependence 
and  pride  of  heart.  All  I  want,  and  am  ready  now 
to  do,  is  to  cast  myself  entirely  upon  Christ,  and  I 
have  hope  that  he  will  save  me:  'a  broken  and  a 
contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.'  I  feel 
it  is  his  Spirit  that  is  thus  drawing  me  to  him ;  I  have 
no  power  of  my  own  to  come  thus  to  Christ.  I  feel 
such  a  glorious  certainty  in  my  soul,  that  I  do  believe 
in  him,  and  therefore  I  am  his  for  ever.  I  have  no 
doubts  on  election  now.  Glorious  doctrine  for  a  be- 
liever, to  think  that  a  sinner  like  nryself  should  have 
been  chosen  of  him,  as  one  who  is  to  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  serving  him  on  earth  and  reigning  with 
him  for  ever  and  ever ! " 
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"Thank  God  for  your  blessed  assurance.  And 
you  really  believe  that  Christ  alone  is  your  Saviour, 
'that  there  is  none  other  name  given  under  heaven 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved  ?'  " 

"  I  do  most  truly  believe  this,"  was  the  reply. 

"  '  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.'  You  are  then  an  heir  of 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  arrayed  in  this  spot- 
less robe  your  sins  are  remitted,"  replied  the  clergy- 
man, fervently. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  Ray- 
mond said  firmly: 

"  Such  being  my  belief,  I  feel  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously call  myself  any  longer  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  I  was  therein  taught  that  my  own 
righteousness  must  be  added  to  the  all-sufficient  merit 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This,  I  now  perceive,  is  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  that  is  now  my  sole 
guide.  Lorraine,  I  am  a  true  Protestant  now,  and 
you  have  been  made  in  the  hands  of  God  an  instru- 
ment for  solving  many  of  my  difficulties." 

A  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand  was  the  reply,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  Lorraine  said,  reverently : 

"  Let  us  thank  God  for  this  his  infinite  mercy 
to  us." 

Together  they  knelt,  and  Lorraine  poured  forth  a 
hearty  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  amazing  goodness. 

The  last  few  days  had  seen  a  wondrous  change  in 
Raymond ;  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
been  abundantly  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  the  mist 
which  had  for  a  time  enshrouded  his  mind  had  all 
cleared  away,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  had  again 
arisen  with  healing  in  his  wings.  Once  believe  truly 
in  Christ,  and  the  soul  is  safe ;  a  living,  saving  faith, 
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works  by  love,  and  produces  those  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness which  are  by  faith,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God.  Many,  alas !  say  they  believe,  but  they  only  de- 
ceive themselves;  theirs  is  a  dead  faith  —  such  as 
devils  possess — and  it  is  equally  unprofitable  to  them. 
The  mouth  may  confess,  but  with  the  heart  men  be- 
lieve savingly.  But  Herbert's  was  a  true,  living, 
abiding  faith.  "Old  things  had  passed  away,  all 
things  had  become  new."  He  did  not  believe  from 
fear,  but  love  —  true  love  for  that  Saviour  who  had 
given  his  life  a  ransom  for  him.  He,  in  return,  pre- 
sented himself  a  living  sacrifice  to  him,  henceforth  to 
be  his  so  long  as  life  should  last. 

Day  by  day  the  friends  now  conversed  together, 
and  their  hearts  burned  within  them  as  they  spoke  of 
Jesus,  strengthening  and  confirming  one  another  in 
their  most  holy  faith,  daily  renewed  in  heart,  and 
drawn  into  closer  communion  with  their  risen  Lord. 
Herbert's  burden  had  fallen  from  him,  now  that  he 
had  cast  it  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  "  he  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing."  He  had  no  longer  the  miserable 
despondency  and  wretched  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
which  he  had  experienced  previously  in  the  perform- 
ance of  vigils  and  penances.  His  sins,  which  were 
many,  were  confessed  to  God,  and  the  Lamb  of  God 
had  taken  them  away. 

"  Oh !  not  when  o'er  the  trembling  soul 
The  thunder  peals  of  Sinai  roll ; 
Not  when  we  look  with  shrinking  awe 
Upon  that  unforgiving  law ; 

Not  then,  though  thoughts  of  anguish  dart 
Their  arrows  through  the  stricken  heart  — 
Oh,  'tis  not  then  we  feel  within 
The  full  malignity  of  sin. 
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Tis  when  by  faith  we  turn  our  eyes 
On  Him,  our  priest  and  sacrifice ; 
Mark  his  mysterious  pangs,  and  know 
Our  peace  was  purchased  by  his  woe. 

When  in  faith's  holiest,  happiest  hours, 
We  dare  to  call  the  Saviour  ours, 
'Tis  then  our  hearts  within  us  burn  ; 
We  look  on  him  we  pierced,  and  mourn : 

'Tis  when  a  voice  is  heard  within, 
Which  breaks  the  tyrant  yoke  of  sin ; 
For  he  our  load  of  guilt  who  bore, 
He  bids  us  go  and  sin  no  more." 

The  terrors  of  the  law  were  gone  to  Herbert.  But 
be  abhorred  and  dreaded  sin  with  far  greater  intensity 
than  he  had  ever  done  before,  now  that  he  felt  how 
much  he  had  wounded  his  loving  Saviour.  All  his  de- 
sire, his  earnest  hope,  was  how  he  might  best  please  this 
precious  Friend  who  had  laid  down  his  life  for  him. 
How  different  is  this  feeling  to  when  under  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  law  !  It  is  a  taskmaster,  hard  and  severe; 
though  it  drives  us  to  Christ  from  its  rigour.  The  bond- 
age of  it  is  grievous,  because  the  work  is  from  compul- 
sion, not  from  love;  and  how  a  man  hates  a  service 
which  proceeds  from  necessity,  and  a  fear  of  punish- 
ment if  neglected  !  How  different  the  service  of  the 
Christian  who  rises  in  the  principle  of  that  liberty 
"  wherewith  Christ  has  made  his  people  free  ! "  and,  no 
longer  "  tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  of  his  sins,"  he 
labours  for  his  Saviour,  and  feels  a  joy  and  peace  in 
so  doing.  He  hates  and  loathes  sin,  because  he  would 
not  grieve  his  loving  Master  who  hath  ransomed  him 
from  death,  and  redeemed  him  from  the  curse  of  the 
law.  Oh,  blessed  doctrine  !  can  we  but  say  from  the 
heart  that  such  a  joyful  feeling  is  ours!  "Thanks  be 
unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift." 
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"  He  rose  with  calm  and  chastened  joy,  with  still 
And  steady  courage,  with  a  heart  subdued, 
But  strong  to  energy,  and  blessed  God 
Who  gave  and  took  away,  and  vowed  to  watch 
And  pray,  and  battle  to  the  death." — Fletchek. 

"  Hath  thy  soul  been  true  to  its  early  love  ? 
Whispered  my  native  streams ; 
Hath  the  spirit  nursed  amid  hill  and  grove, 

Still  revered  its  first  high  dreams?" — Mrs.  Hemans. 

Now  that  a  new  life  was  opened  to  Raymond,  his 
great  desire  was,  if  possible,  first  to  remedy  the  evil 
which,  from  carelessness  and  irreligion,  he  might  have 
done  towards  some  of  his  unhappy  companions  in  sin. 
He  looked  back  with  horror  upon  the  time  when  he 
had  openly  defied  his  Maker,  and  his  blind  delusion 
♦in  submitting  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
His  career  in  Paris  caused  him  bitter  anguish, 
although  he  felt  assured  his  sins  were  all  forgiven. 
There  were  those  there  upon  whom  his  example 
might  have  had  a  most  pernicious  effect.  Among 
these  companions  he  remembered  particularly  a  young 
Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Manners.  He  had  a  wild, 
unnatural  look  about  him,  worn  and  haggard  ;  and 
Raymond  had  sometimes  watched  with  interest  the 
flush  of  excitement,  and  the  sparkling  of  his  eye,  as 
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he  waited  the  issue  of  the  game  with  frightful  eager- 
ness. After  they  had  left  Paris,  Morton  had  one  day 
accidentally  alluded  to  Manners,  saying  that  he  was 
now  not  only  a  ruined  man,  but  had  been  the  ruin  of 
his  parents  also,  and  that  when  they  left  Paris  he  did 
not  possess  a  farthing  beyond  the  value  of  the  clothes 
he  wore.  This  had  struck  Raymond  with  painful 
force,  and  the  more  he  thought  of  it  the  more  the  idea 
haunted  him,  that  he  was  without  excuse  in  not  hav- 
ing endeavoured  to  rescue  him  before  it  was  too  late. 
It  was  now,  however,  plainly  his  duty  to  return  home 
by  Paris,  endeavour  to  find  the  unhappy  man,  release 
him  from  debt,  and  try  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  re- 
gaining his  character.  It  was  no  agreeable  task  to 
visit  again  those  haunts  of  sin  in  which  he  had  once 
revelled,  but  Raymond  rose  above  the  thought  of  this; 
it  was  his  duty,  and  wherever  his  duty  called,  he  was 
ready  to  follow.  His  blessed  Lord  and  Example  went 
about  among  publicans  and  sinners,  none  being  con- 
sidered too  vile  for  his  pitying  love  —  could  he,  then, 
refuse  to  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  him  ?  Could  he  refuse  to  seek  out  one  fallen 
creature  for  whom  Christ  died  ?  No  !  he  felt  there 
was  no  time  for  hesitation  ;  he  would  do  what  was 
right,  however  repulsive.  His  friend  Lorraine  fully 
coincided  in  his  views,  and  agreed  to  accompany  him 
to  Paris. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  Raymond  quitted 
Geneva,  and  on  arriving  in  Paris  lost  no  time  in 
searching  for  Manners.  He  was  unsuccessful  for 
many  days,  until  he  met  a  former  companion  of  the 
unhappy  young  man,  who  informed  him  he  had  quitted 
Paris  in  haste,  being  unable  to  discharge  his  debts, 
and  was  somewhere  in  London,  he  believed,  but  he 
knew  not  in  what  part.    After  hearing  this,  Raymond 
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settled  with  his  creditors,  and  likewise  restored,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  money  he  had  himself  won  in  gam- 
bling ;  simply  stating  his  reasons  for  doing  so,  and 
adding  a  few  brief  words  of  warning  where  he  was 
allowed  the  opportunity.  He  was  of  course  made 
the  subject  of  coarse  ribaldry  and  profane  jests,  but 
he  heeded  not  the  withering  sarcasm  or  the  bitter 
laugh  ;  he  possessed  too  much  moral  courage  to  be 
affected  by  the  sneers  of  the  wicked  :  and  he  quitted 
Paris  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  thanksgiving  to 
his  heavenly  Father,  who  had  plucked  him  as  a  brand 
from  the  burning,  and  given  him  light  and  life. 

What  a  contrast  were  his  feelings  when  he  re- 
turned to  England,  to  those  he  possessed  on  leaving  it! 
— a  broken-hearted  man,  an  infidel,  weary  of  life, 
without  one  spark  of  hope  for  eternity,  restless,  and 
endeavouring  only  to  find  means  of  killing  time.  He 
returned  a  child  of  God,  having  found  rest  and  peace 
in  believing,  which  the  world,  with  its  hollow 
pleasures,  knows  not.  Never  had  his  native  land 
been  so  dear  ;  never  had  he  so  rejoiced  in  the  pros- 
pect of  quiet  among  his  own  friends.  Still  he  must 
ever  have  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  Switzerland,  for 
there  he  had  learned  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  and 
that  had,  indeed,  set  him  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
and  Satan.  Ada  was  in  London  once  more,  with  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Harcourt,  waiting  to  welcome 
Herbert  home.  Oh,  what  a  meeting  it  was  !  Ada 
knew  Herbert  was  happy  now  ;  he  had  written  a 
long  letter  previously,  expressive  of  the  peace  and 
comfort  he  possessed.  Tears  of  joy  mingled  with 
her  smiles  as  she  clung  to  him  in  a  long,  fond 
embrace.  And  Lady  Harcourt  looked  on  her  noble 
son  with  a  mother's  pride,  sorry  to  perceive  the  pale- 
ness of  his  face,  and  the  sprinklings  of  silver  among 
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his  ebon-coloured  hair,  but  happy  to  see  the  look  of 
chastened  joy  which  showed  itself  on  his  expressive 
countenance.  All  the  morose,  stern  feeling  he  had 
displayed  before  leaving  them  was  gone  ;  he  was 
cheerful,  and  more  attentive  and  affectionate  than  he 
had  been  before. 

"  Now,  Herbert,  mamma  has  had  you  long  enough, 
you  must  come  to  my  boudoir  ;  I  am  wishing  so 
much  to  have  a  chat  with  you,"  said  Ada,  after 
dinner,  when  her  mother  and  brother  had  had  a  long 
tete-a-tete  together. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  give  you  up,  Herbert," 
was  Lady  Harcourt's  reply,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
affectionately  on  his  arm.  Then  Ada  led  him  off  in 
triumph. 

"  Dear,  dear  Herbert  !  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you 
again !  You  have  so  much  to  tell  me !  You  have 
seldom  written  to  me  about  your  feelings,  except  that 
one  long  letter.  What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  receive  it! 
How  I  cried  for  joy  when  I  knew  you  had  at  length 
found  peace !  "  said  Ada,  earnestly. 

Herbert  pressed  his  arm  round  her,  and  drew  her 
closer  to  him. 

"  My  reason  for  withholding  information  was 
simply  to  avoid  giving  you  pain,  dearest.  I  told  you 
I  believed  in  God  when  his  awful  judgment  overtook 
me,  but  that  belief  brought  no  rest.  And  then  I 
became  a  Romanist." 

"  A  Romanist  ?  Oh,  Herbert  !  you  are  not  so 
now  ?  Surely  you  never  can  have  found  rest  in  that 
false  religion  ? "  exclaimed  Ada,  almost  shrinking 
from  him. 

"  No,  dearest !  Romanism  cannot  bring  relief  to 
the  sin-stricken  soul.  But  I  will  tell  you  how  I  was 
led  to  see  my  error." 
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And  then  he  proceeded  to  describe  his  anguish, 
his  penances  and  their  unsatisfying  results,  and  the 
desire  to  possess  a  Bible  ;  of  Lorraine's  attention  and 
arguments  ;  and,  finally,  the  almost  sudden  transition 
from  darkness  to  light  which  he  had  experienced  in 
the  thought  of  his  Saviour. 

Ada  listened  almost  breathlessly. 

"  Thank  God  for  all  his  mercy  to  you,  dear 
Herbert  !  He  has  indeed  led  you  in  unknown  paths, 
and  brought  you  again  safely  to  his  fold.  How  de- 
lighted Edward  will  be  to  hear  all  this!  We  have 
thought  of  you  much,  and  prayed  for  you  often.  And 
— may  I  not  say  it,  Herbert  ? — how  thankful  Ethel 
will  be  to  hear  of  all  this  !" 

"  She  will  rejoice  as  the  angels  of  heaven  do  over 
a  repenting  sinner.  Ethel  !  She  is  not,  then,  likely 
to  be  married  ?     You  have  heard  from  her  lately  :  is 

she  well?     Has  she  still "     He  could  not  add 

more,  it  was  painful  to  still  the  throbbings  of  his 
heart  to  hear  her  name  again. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  unchanged  :  she  loved 
you  too  deeply  ever  to  think  of  another.  And  now,  I 
trust,  I  shall  really  have  her  for  my  sister." 

"  Ada,  do  not  speak  about  it  at  present.  I  must 
make  myself  more  worthy  of  Ethel  before  I  dare 
again  hope  for  a  renewal  of  her  love." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  Ada. 

"Not,  perhaps,  exactly.  But  I  feel  I  must  try 
myself,  and  prove  my  sincerity,  before  I  again  think 
of  earthly  happiness.  I  am  doubtful  of  my  own 
strength.  I  am  too  weak  and  feeble  to  ask  a  woman 
like  Ethel  to  take  me  as  her  guide.  I  wish  to  spend 
at  least  a  year  in  working  for  Christ  alone,  before  I 
again  think  of  seeking  her  affection." 

Ada  could  not  estimate  the  full  extent  of  his  self- 
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denial,  but  she  felt  he  was  right,  though  his  feelings 
were  severe. 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  Herbert  ?  " 

"Faith  without  works  is  dead.  I  must  strive 
earnestly  for  the  salvation  of  others." 

"  Are  you  going  to  study  for  the  Church  ?  " 

"  No  !  My  province  is  to  be  a  Christian  layman. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  duty  of  a  man  in  my  position  to 
be  ordained  in  order  to  work  for  Christ.  God  has 
bestowed  upon  me  riches,  landed  property,  and,  con- 
sequently, much  responsibility  connected  with  them, 
to  which  I  could  not  attend  if  I  were  a  clergyman." 

"  But,  Herbert,  be  careful  you  do  not  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  works.  Remember,  '  By  grace  are  ye 
saved,  through  faith  ! ?  " 

"  I  know  that,  dearest  Ada !  I  once  trusted  to 
works  for  salvation,  and  found  the  impossibility  of 
their  satisfying  the  conscience ;  but  since  I  have  be- 
lieved, such  a  feeling  of  love  to  Christ  has  arisen  in  my 
heart,  as  to  make  it  my  highest  honour  and  privilege 
to  do  all  I  can  for  him  who  hath  done  so  much  for  me. 
I  have  no  thought  of  works  being  connected  with  my 
salvation;  '  all  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags  : ' 
but  because  I  love  my  Saviour,  it  is  my  happiness  to 
labour  for  him.  Now  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  I  am 
going  to  do,  only  it  must  be  kept  a  secret." 

"  I  may  tell  Edward?"  said  Ada,  quickly. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  of  no  use  saying  you  must  not,  for 
you  would  tell  him  under  any  circumstances,"  replied 
Herbert,  laughing. 

"  You  remember  that  neglected  place,  Sawley?" 

"Oh,  yes;  that  dirty  little  town  near  Carysford!" 

"  I  once  met  Ethel  there,  and  she  spoke  of  the 
great  need  of  a  church,  and  pointed  out  a  site  for 
one,  which  was  very  beautifully  situated.     The  idea 
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has  been  uppermost  in  my  mind  since  I  left  the  Church 
of  Rome.  I  have  written  to  my  steward  about  the 
land;  he  has  seen  the  owner,  who  asks  a  most  exorbi- 
tant price  for  it,  far  beyond  its  value:  but  no  mat- 
ter about  that,  I  must  have  that  field  and  no  other, 
because  I  know  it  would  give  her  pleasure  to  see  a 
church  there.  Lorraine  has  gone  to  some  first-rate 
architect  for  plans,  and  I  shall  meet  him  to-morrow 
about  them.  If  it  shall  please  God  to  spare  my  life,  I 
intend  to  build  a  church,  parsonage,  and  schools,  and 
endow  them  as  a  thank-offering  (but  how  small  a  one, 
indeed,  in  proportion  to  God's  goodness  to  me!),  and  if 
it  be  permitted  me,  I  will  devote  myself  to  God's 
service,  and  strive  to  make  up  for  all  my  hitherto 
wasted  time  and  opportunities ! " 

"  And  why  need  all  this  be  kept  a  secret,  Her- 
bert?" 

"I  do  not  like  these  things  to  be  talked  about;  I 
am  not  doing  it  to  receive  the  praise  of  men.  I  do 
not,  for  the  present,  wish  Ethel  to  hear  of  it;  she 
might  think  my  conduct  strange,  were  she  to  know  I 
was  frequently  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  building  a 
church,  and  yet  never  attempt  a  renewal  of  in- 
timacy." 

"  And  will  you  not  return  to  live  at  Thurlston 
soon?"   inquired  Ada. 

"  Not  until  the  church  is  finished  :  I  cannot  trust 
myself  to  be  so  near  her." 

"It  seems  unnecessary  self-denial,"  Ada  replied 
abruptly.     Herbert  was  rather  hurt. 

"  If  you  had  sinned  as  deeply  as  I  have  done,  Ada, 
you  would  understand  the  necessity  I  feel  for  self- 
denial.  Why  should  I  rush  all  at  once  into  the  anti- 
cipation of  earthly  happiness  ?  I  cannot  both  marry 
and  build  the  church  this  year;  I  am  not  in  a  condi- 
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tion  to  do  so,  my  ready  money  will  be  more  than  spent 
in  the  building;  and  much  of  my  property  is  entailed. 
You  do  not  know  how  dreadfully  I  have  gambled  — 
thousands  and  thousands  are  gone,  in  losses  and  pay- 
ing other  debts.  It  will  take  some  years  to  restore  my 
property  to  what  it  once  was;  but  I  am  thankful  to 
say  I  have  still  abundance.  You  need  not  look 
alarmed,  but  in  appropriating  this  year's  income  to 
the  service  of  God,  I  must  deny  myself  all  present 
gratification  of  earthly  happiness.  Now  do  you  under- 
stand me,  Ada  ?  "  replied  Raymond. 

"  I  do !  I  was  wrong,  dear  Herbert.  Will  you 
forgive  my  hastiness?" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  darling." 

"  What  style  is  the  church  to  be?  Is  it  to  be  very 
handsome  and  costly?" 

"  Handsome,  but  not  elaborate ;  finished  and 
elegant,  I  hope.  I  do  not  like  those  extremely  deco- 
rated churches,  whose  gorgeousness  entraps  the  senses 
but  does  not  promote  true  devotion.  This  is  what  I 
dislike  so  much  in  Rome.  But  depend  upon  it,  Ada,  I 
will  not  offer  to  God  that  which  costs  me  nothing.  I 
shall  not  have  a  plain  barn -like  church.  Why  should 
we  dwell  in  ceiled  houses,  and  leave  the  house  of  God 
plain  and  homely,  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  it 
beautiful?  However,  you  shall  see  my  plans  when 
they  are  made,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

"Oh,  thanks!  I  shall  take  so  much  interest  in 
seeing  them,"  replied  Ada,  warmly;  and  then  an  in- 
terruption occurred  to  their  conversation,  after  which 
they  returned  to  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Harcourt. 
Ada's  marriage  took  place  the  beginning  of  April; 
after  which  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Herbert 
throwing  his  whole  heart  into  the  business  of  his  church, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  site  was  agreed 
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about,  the  plans  settled,  and  the  work  begun.  Lor- 
raine was  the  principal  superintender  of  the  building, 
understanding  the  management  better  than  Herbert, 
having  made  architecture  one  of  his  studies.  Ray- 
mond often  came  down  for  a  few  hours  from  London, 
but  he  seldom  went  over,  even  for  a  night,  to  Thurlston, 
not  wishing  it  to  be  known  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity, 
and  fearing  lest  Ethel  might  hear  of  him  being  there 
and  think  it  strange  he  should  make  no  effort  to  see 
her. 

It  was  on  one  of  Lorraine's  visits  to  Sawley  that 
he  encountered  Ethel  at  Sally's  house  (for  no  doubt 
the  "  Mr.  Lurrin"  already  alluded  to  has  been  recog- 
nised). On  his  return  to  London  he  related  all  parti- 
culars of  this  meeting  to  Herbert,  speaking  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Miss  Woodville,  both  as  regarded  her 
personal  appearance  and  the  intelligence  and  pleasing 
manners  she  possessed.  He  spoke  so  feelingly  about 
her,  that  a  sharp  pang  of  jealousy  rose  to  Raymond's 
heart.  His  friend  alluded  with  evident  agitation  to 
the  very  clcse  resemblance  he  had  found  in  her  to  his 
wife,  which  made  him  feel  so  great  an  interest  in  her. 
He  little  knew  the  miserable  thoughts  this  avowal 
stirred  up  in  Raymond.  Lorraine  had  seen  her  —  ad- 
mired her!  she  was  like  the  only  woman  he  had  ever 
loved!  Where  would  this  end  ?  A  thrill  of  agitation 
passed  over  his  frame.  Lorraine  was  a  man  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  woman  happy  —  a  woman  of  such  a 
character  as  Ethel.  His  friend  was  worthy  of  her 
love,  he  had  proved  himself  unworthy, —  was  this  to 
be  his  punishment?  was  his  dearest  earthly  happiness 
to  be  dashed  from  him?  His  feelings  were  for  a  time 
intensely  painful;  but  he  knew  now  where  to  turn  for 
comfort,  and  his  heart  grew  calm  as  he  thought  of  the 
watchful  Father  who  orders  all  things  for  his  children's 

vol.  it.  u 
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good;  and  should  such  a  sacrifice  be  required  as  sur- 
rendering the  hope  of  Ethel,  strength  would  be  given 
to  make  it.  A  holy  calm  stole  into  his  heart  when  he 
thought  of  these  things,  and  he  felt  he  could  leave  the 
issue  of  the  event  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  cared  for 
him. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  '  Feed  my  lambs : '  'twas  kindly  spoken  — 
Twas  a  legacy  of  love : 
Still  his  followers  kept  the  token 

Of  their  Saviour  passed  above." — Edmeston. 

"'The  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding'  disclosed 
itself  in  her  looks  and  movements.  It  lay  on  her  countenance 
like  a  steady,  unshadowed  moonlight." — Coleridge. 

"  A  blessing  on  thy  head,  thou  child  of  many  hopes  and  fears  ! 
A  rainbow  welcome  thine  hath  been  of  mingled  smiles  and 

tears. 
Thy  father  greets  thee  unto  life  with  a  full  and  chastened 

heart, 
For  a  solemn  gift  from  God  thou  com'st,  all  precious  as  thou 

art." — Mrs.  Hemaxs. 

When  Ethel  returned  from  Switzerland  with  Laura 
and  her  husband,  notwithstanding  her  sister's  urgent 
entreaty  for  her  to  remain  with  them,  she  deemed  it 
desirable  at  once  to  return  home. 

Laura's  health  was  thoroughly  established,  and  she 
had  learned  from  Ethel  how  to  arrange  and  manage  her 
household  affairs  with  greater  care ;  and  it  was  far 
better  she  should  commence  a  new  system  without 
any  seeming  assistance.  Besides,  now  her  duty  with 
her  elder  sister  was  over,  it  was  time  she  should 
again  return  to  Minnie,  who  had  been  confided  to  her 
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as  a  special  charge  by  her  dying  mother,  and  she 
longed  once  more  to  see  her,  and  judge  for  herself  of 
her  welfare  and  happiness. 

It  was  the  end  of  May  before  she  was  at  liberty 
to  return  home.  It  was  too  late  to  see  Minnie 
as  she  passed  down  the  street,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  content  herself  with  the  expectation  of  the  meeting 
to-morrow.  No  one  met  her  at  the  door  at  home, 
except  the  servant. 

"  Mrs.  Woodville  had  gone  to  Scarbro',"  she  said, 
"  and  Mr.  Woodville  had  not  returned  from  the  office." 

He  soon  entered,  however,  and  seemed  more  pleased 
than  Ethel  anticipated  at  seeing  her  home  again. 
He  looked  extremely  ill,  and  had  a  hollow  cough, 
which  sounded  sadly  in  Ethel's  ear.  She  asked  him 
if  he  had  been  unwell. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  was  only  business 
which  made  him  so.  He  hated  it ;  and  would  give 
it  up,  only  the  office  was  all  the  quiet  refuge  he  pos- 
sessed;" and  he  spoke  with  an  accent  of  extreme 
bitterness. 

But  a  few  days  soon  convinced  Ethel  that  the 
dissipated  life  he  was  leading  was  rapidly  making 
inroads  upon  his  naturally  strong  constitution.  He 
drank  deeply,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  no  per- 
suasion of  Ethel's  could  induce  him  to  forego  this 
indulgence ;  and  when  under  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cation he  was  violent  and  abusive,  and  it  made  her 
fearful  of  being  alone  with  him. 

Next  day,  being  Sunday,  Ethel  determined  to  call 
for  Minnie,  and  take  her  to  church  with  her,  having 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  Miss  Rodgers's  permission. 

Minnie's  delight  at  seeing  Ethel  was  unbounded. 
She  clung  to  her  for  some  minutes,  unable  to  speak 
for  joy. 
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"  Oh,  dear  sissy,  I  thought  you  were  never  coming 
back !     Don't  go  away  to  Laura  so  long  again." 

"  Not  without  you,  darling  !  I  shall  not,  I  hope  ! 
Now,  are  you  quite  ready  for  church  ?  " 

"  Yes,  quite.  I  go  always  in  the  mornings,  Ethy, 
with  Miss  Rodgers,  and  Susan,  and  Lily.  I  like  it 
very  much ;  but  I  cannot  understand  all  I  hear. 
And  I  dare  not  ask  Miss  Rodgers ;  she  is  very  kind, 
but  then  she  hears  my  lessons,  and  is  so  clever,  I  am 
afraid  she  would  think  me  silly.  And  I  have  prayed 
to  God,  Ethy,  to  send  you  back  to  teach  me  about 
what  I  hear  at  church,"  said  Minnie,  when  they 
entered  the  street. 

"  That  is  right  to  pray,  darling !  And  I  shall  be 
so  glad  to  have  my  dear  little  Minnie  to  teach,  now 
that  I  am  at  home  again." 

When  the  service  was  over,  Minnie  was  eager  to 
ask  questions. 

"  What  are  cherubims  and  seraphims,  Ethy?" 

"  Holy  beings,  who  live  in  heaven,  and  who  are 
always  praising  God." 

"  And  what  does  Mr.  Bevan  mean,  when  he  says, 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  God  is  in 
the  midst.  Miss  Rodgers  says,  God  is  in  the  church ; 
but  where  ?  Has  he  a  place  in  it  ?  Sometimes  I  see 
like  a  little  mist  in  the  church ;  and  I  wonder  if  he  is 
in  that,  because  he  is  in  clouds." 

Ethel  found  Minnie  alluded  to  the  sun's  rays, 
which  often  gave  the  church  a  hazy  sort  of  appear- 
ance. She  then  explained  how  God  has  his  seat  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  is,  therefore,  outwardly 
invisible ;  but  that  we  feel  his  presence  when  we  have 
holy  thoughts  and  desires. 

"  There  is  something  else  I  want  to  know.  Who 
are  our  four  (fore)  fathers !     God  is  one,  because  I 
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say,  *  our  Father;'  papa  is  another;  and  my  god- 
father is  three.     Who  is  the  other,  Ethy?" 

Ethel  then  entered  into  another  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, feeling  glad  that  Minnie  was  interested 
and  attentive. 

"  Oh,  it  is  nice  to  have  you  to  talk  tome  again! 
And  now  I  shall  not  be  naughty  so  often.  I  have 
cried  so  much  for  you,  when  I  have  been  naughty ;  I 
wanted  you  to  make  me  good  again,"  said  Minnie, 
eagerly. 

"  But  dear  Minnie  must  remember  God  alone  can 
make  her  good,"  said  Ethel,  gently. 

"  Yes,  I  know,  sissy !  But  I  am  such  a  little  girl, 
I  could  not  tell  him  rightly  what  I  had  done ;  I  didn't 
know  the  words  to  say,  and  I  wanted  you  to  tell  him 
for  me." 

"  God  knows  all  you  do,  darling,  and  will  hear 
your  prayer  just  as  well  as  I  could  tell  him  for  you  ! 
When  you  have  been  naughty,  go  and  kneel  down, 
and  tell  God  j  ust  as  you  would  tell  me,  and  ask  him 
to  forgive  you,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  make  you 
better  for  the  time  to  come." 

"  May  I  pray  to  Jesus,  instead  of  God,  Ethel? 
Because  he  said,  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me;'  and  he  would  listen  more,  perhaps. 

"  You  may,  dear  !  But  Jesus  is  God,  you  know ; 
and  God  loved  us  all,  even  when  we  were  sinners. 
You  need  not  ever  fear  to  pray  to  him,  through 
Jesus  Christ." 

"  I  will  try,  Ethel.  But  I  am  so  naughty,  some- 
times, I  feel  almost  afraid.  Do  you  know,  last  week 
I  got  into  such  a  wicked  passion  !  And  I  scratched 
Susan,  because  she  pulled  my  doll's  eyes  out !  Miss 
Rodgers  put  me  to  bed;  and  I  kicked  and  screamed 
very  much.     I  thought  Susan  ought  to  go  to  bed,  too, 
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because  she  made  me  naughty.  When  I  was  left,  I 
called  to  the  servant  to  come  to  me ;  and  I  told  her 
to  read  the  psalm  beginning  about  the  waters  of  Baby- 
lon, and  the  poor  people  weeping  there.  I  didn't  quite 
understand  it,  but  it  sounded  like  me  being  crying 
a  long  way  from  you,  Ethy.  I  always  read  it  when 
I  am  sorry.  Jane  said,  it  sounded  '  grand  like  ;  but 
she  didn't  right  know  what  it  meaned.'  Then  Miss 
Rodgers  came  up ;  and  she  asked  me  if  I  was  a  good 
girl;  and  I  said,  *  Yes;'  and  she  said,  then  I  must 
ask  Susan's  pardon.  Then  I  grew  wicked  again,  and 
said,  Susan  must  ask  mine,  too,  then ;  and  I  said  to 
Miss  Rodgers  that  she  liked  Susy  better  than  me,  be- 
cause her  mamma  was  her  sister.  Then  Miss  Rodgers 
was  very  angry,  and  said  I  was  *  'puting  wrong  mo- 
tives to  her,'  and  I  said  she  was  '  'puting  them  to 
me ;'  and  I  got  into  another  great  passion ;  and  Miss 
Rodgers  said  she  would  write  and  tell  you  what  a 
wicked  little  sister  you  had,  and  I  grew  good  directly. 
And  I  said,  if  only  she  would  not,  I  would  ask  Susy's 
pardon,  and  not  mind  my  doll's  eyes.  Then  she 
kissed  me,  and  I  told  Susy  I  was  sorry  ;  and  we  kissed 
each  other  ;  and  Susy  was  so  sorry  she  had  spoilt  my 
doll  that  she  pulled  out  her  own  doll's  eyes  and  tried 
to  put  them  into  mine,  but  they  would  not  fit ;  so  we 
have  both  our  dolls  blind,  now." 

They  had  just  reached  home — where  Minnie  was 
going  to  spend  the  day — as  she  finished  her  story, 
and  they  went  up-stairs  to  prepare  for  dinner. 

"  Oh,  Ethy,  I  saw  Mr.  Raymond  last  week,  when 
I  was  out  walking  with  Miss  Rodgers,"  began  the  child. 

Oh,  naughty,  tantalising  Minnie,  to  have  spoken 
of  this  now ! 

What  a  yearning  desire  had  Ethel  to  hear  all 
about  Raymond !     But  it  was  not  fit  for  Sunday  con- 
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versation ;  and  for  Minnie's  sake,  as  well  as  her  own, 
Ethel  felt  she  must  suppress  her  intense  wish  to  hear 
about  Herbert.  So  she  reminded  Minnie  it  was  Sun- 
day, and  she  should  tell  her  to-morrow  all  about  it. 
But  it  did,  indeed,  require  watchfulness  to  keep  her 
thoughts  from  dwelling  on  Raymond  all  through  that 
day. 

Next  morning,  however,  as  she  took  Minnie  back 
to  school,  she  reminded  her  that  she  might  now  tell 
her  about  her  walk. 

"  Where  did  you  meet  Mr.  Raymond  ?  and  did 
he  say  anything  about  his  sister?"  she  inquired,  for 
Ethel  had  not  heard  from  Ada  lately ;  and  knowing 
that  a  perilous  time  for  her  was  approaching,  she  had 
suffered  much  anxiety  on  her  account. 

"  He  was  walking  with  that  clergyman  we  saw 
at  Sally's  last  year,  Ethy ;  such  a  nice  man  he  is,  but 
not  so  nice  as  Mr.  Raymond.  They  were  walking  in 
the  fields ;  and  when  I  saw  Mr.  Raymond  I  ran  to 
him  directly,  and  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
me  two  or  three  times,  Ethy  ;  and  then  he  looked  at 
me  a  long  time,  as  if  he  was  rather  sorry  about  some- 
thing ;  and  then  he  asked  me  where  you  Vere.  I 
said  you  were  gone  with  Laura  across  the  sea,  to  a 
country  we  learned  about  in  geography,  which  has  a 
great  many  mountains  in  it,  always  covered  with  snow: 
but  it  was  a  hard  name ;  I  would  show  it  on  the  map, 
if  he  would  come  to  our  school ;  but  I  said  you  were 
coming  home  next  week.  And  I  asked  him  when 
he  was  coming  back  to  Thurlston.  I  wished  he 
would  be  quick ;  and  I  was  sure  you  would  be  glad, 
too.  And  he  said  he  would  come  soon,  and  asked  me 
to  go  and  see  him ;  and  I  said  I  would,  if  you  would 
let  me.  And  I  asked  if  Mrs.  Beauchamp  would  come 
too;  and  he  said  soon,  he  hoped;  but  not  just  now. 
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He  told  me,  she  had  a  little  boy ;  I  was  to  tell  you 
when  you  came  home.  And  then  Miss  Rodgers  said 
I  must  come  away.  And  he  kissed  me  again;  and 
he  said,  <  God  bless  you,  dear  little  Minnie!'  He 
never  used  to  say  so  once,  did  he,  Ethy?" 

"  Perhaps  not,  dear !  And  did  he  look  the  same 
as  he  used  to  do  ?  " 

"  No,  not  quite.  He  looked  as  kind,  but  more 
graver;  and  he  had  got  some  of  those  lines  quite 
deep  on  his  forehead,  such  as  papa  has,  because  he's 
getting  old.  And  I  saw  he  had  some  white  hairs, 
too,  among  his  black  ones ;  and  I  was  going  to  tell 
him  I  thought  he  must  have  had  a  great  many  birth- 
days since  I  had  seen  him,  but  I  was  obliged  to  go 
away." 

"  It  was  very  well  you  did  not,  Minnie  ;  never  tell 
people  when  you  see  changes  in  them." 

"But  it  is  not  wrong  to  be  old,  sissy?" 

"  Certainly  not.  But  sometimes  those  lines  and 
gray  hairs  come  from  care  and  sorrow,  and  people  do 
not  like  to  be  reminded  of  that,  you  know." 

"  But  has  Mr.  Raymond  had  sorrow,  Ethy  ?  I 
wish  I  had  known,  I  would  have  said  I  was  very 
sorry  he  had." 

"  Better  never  say  anything  of  that  sort  to  people, 
dear,"  replied  Ethel,  as  she  rang  the  bell  at  the  door 
of  Minnie's  school. 

Having  left  her  little  sister  there,  she  returned 
home  in  time  to  receive  a  letter  from  the  postman  in 
Ada's  handwriting.  Ethel's  heart  beat  quick  with 
delight  as  she  read  of  her  friend's  happiness  and  rapid 
recovery,  and  her  expressions  of  affectionate  pleasure 
on  the  birth  of  her  boy,  who  was  now  nearly  a  month 
old.  She  could  hardly  have  written  before,  but  would 
have  made  the  effort  had  she  been  quite  certain  of  her 
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whereabouts,  but  Herbert  had  told  her  he  had  heard 
from  Minnie  that  she  was  to  return  home  that  week. 
,Then  came  an  earnest  intreaty  that  Ethel  would 
consent  to  be  godmother  to  her  precious  child,  a  re- 
quest of  which  Ethel  would  have  deemed  it  a  loss  to 
be  deprived.  They  intended,  if  all  were  well,  Ada 
continued,  to  come  to  Thurlston  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing week.  The  new  church  at  Sawley  was  to  be 
consecrated,  about  which  they  felt  some  interest,  and 
intended  availing  themselves  of  Herbert's  invitation  to 
be  present  on  the  occasion.  They  thought  of  remain- 
ing at  Thurlston  a  week  or  two,  after  which  Ada 
hoped  Ethel  and  Minnie  would  be  able  to  return  home 
with  her ;  that  she  would  take  no  refusal,  having  been 
disappointed  three  times  before,  and  she  knew  there 
was  nothing  now  to  prevent  it.  Ethel  could  not  but 
anticipate  this  visit  with  pleasure,  although  sad  re- 
collections were  connected  with  it.  Herbert  and  she 
might  again  meet,  but  it  would  be  as  strangers. 
It  was  a  chilling  thought.  But  sooner  or  later  a 
meeting  would  probably  take  place,  since  he  was  re- 
turning to  Thurlston,  and  her  going  to  Ada  would  not 
seem  as  if  she  desired  to  place  herself  in  his  way. 
As  she  returned  from  her  walk  to  visit  her  mother's 
grave  she  met  old  Mrs.  Lambert  coming  out  of 
Thurlston  Park,  who  stopped  to  tell  her  of  the  gay 
doings  they  were  going  to  have.  She  was  in  quite  a 
state  of  excitement  at  the  idea  of  having  her  master  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  at  the  Hall  again.  Then 
the  Bishop  was  coming  there, —  "  a  real,  live  Bishop," 
she  said  :  "  to  think  that  she  should  really  see  one  in 
a  house  where  she  was  living  ! "  She  further  informed 
Ethel,  who  asked  no  questions,  that  her  master  had 
been  over  several  times  lately,  planning  various  alter- 
ations about   the   place.     She   thought   he  must   be 
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coming  for  good  now,  for  he  had  ordered  the  painting 
to  be  done ;  some  new  furniture  was  coming  from 
London,  and  some  splendid  flowers  for  the  conserva-^ 
tory  had  arrived :  she  had  heard  it  said  he  was  going 
to  marry  one  of  Mr.  Beauchamp's  sisters,  but  it  might 
not  be  true,  only  there  seemed  so  many  preparations 
making.  She  wished  he  would  marry,  for  now  Miss 
Raymond  had  gone  it  was  so  lonesome  for  him  in  that 
great  house,  without  any  one  to  cheer  him.  Ethel 
hurried  away,  much  to  the  talkative,  but  kind-hearted 
old  woman's  annoyance,  as  she  would  have  detailed 
more  information  had  she  remained.  Herbert  was 
going  to  be  married  !  This  was  the  second  time  she 
had  heard  it.  In  a  moment  Ethel  gave  way  to  the 
thought,  It  must  be  so  !  Mr.  Beauchamp,  she  knew, 
was  an  excellent  man ;  his  sisters,  probably,  might  be 
serious  also,  though  Ada  had  seldom  alluded  to  them. 
They  were  Herbert's  equals  in  rank;  the  marriage  was 
a  more  suitable  one  for  both  parties  than  if  she  had 
been  his  wife.  Of  course  Ada's  husband  would  wish  it : 
such  a  man  as  Herbert  would  be  a  relation  to  be  proud 
of.  She  fancied  she  saw  everything, — Ada's  so  sel- 
dom speaking  of  Herbert  in  her  letters — his  deser- 
tion of  Thurlston  since  his  changed  life;  —  all  these 
mysterious  uncertainties  combined  to  make  Ethel's 
heart  sad.  But  she  blamed  herself  for  the  feeling ; 
she  had  no  right  to  expect  a  renewal  of  Herbert's 
affection.  He  had,  no  doubt,  long  since  ceased  to 
think  of  her,  for  men  forget  sooner  than  women  ;  he 
had  seen  the  unsuitability  of  uniting  himself  to  her, 
now  that  his  affection  was  calmly  considered.  True, 
he  had  said  he  would  never  marry  another,  but  it  had 
been  in  a  burst  of  impetuous  feeling,  no  doubt  long 
since  subdued.  Such  were  Ethel's  painful  thoughts. 
How   much   may   the    idle   tittle-tattle   of  a   report 
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wound  a  heart,  and  cause  a  blow  to  the  feelings 
which  may  never  be  effaced !  The  absurd  gossip 
of  the  housekeeper  had  called  forth  a  feeling  of  the 
greatest  suffering ;  and  notwithstanding  Ethel's  efforts 
to  subdue  her  emotion,  and  resolve  to  banish  these 
unpleasant  thoughts,  it  took  days  to  restore  her  to 
tranquillity  again. 

On  the  market-day  Sally  came  to  Carysford,  to  see 
and  ask  Miss  Hethel  to  come  to  Hedgerow  to  spend 
a  few  days,  and  go  to  the  "  consecreation."  She  was  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  was  going  to  buy  a  new  satin 
gown  for  herself,  and  a  white  one  for  Zeruiah,  for  the 
occasion,  she  informed  Ethel.  Ethel  had  no  excuse 
for  declining  to  go  ;  she  had  promised  she  would,  pre- 
viously: still,  somehow,  she  hardly  felt  so  great  a 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  its  being  the  consecration 
of  Herbert's  church  (for  she  was  quite  sure  he  was 
the  builder)  as  she  had  done  before,  hearing  he  was 
engaged,  or  likely  to  be,  to  another.  But  this  was 
not  right,  and  she  checked  the  feeling  and  resolved 
to  go,  if  it  were  only  to  give  Sally  and  Jonas 
pleasure.  It  was  soon  arranged  that  Ethel  should 
go  to  Sally's  on  Tuesday,  and  take  Minnie  with  her, 
if  she  could  be  spared  the  day  or  two  before  the 
commencement  of  the  holidays.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  she  was  to  go,  the  Thurlston  carriage  drove 
to  the  door,  and  Ethel  saw  Ada  alighting.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mrs.  Woodville  had  returned  the  previous 
evening,  and  Ethel  knew  a  tete-a-tete  with  her  friend 
was  impossible.  A  warm  embrace  from  Ada  was  the 
greeting  she  received.  Expressions  of  affection  and 
pleasure  at  their  meeting  were  being  exchanged  when 
Mrs.  Woodville  sailed  in,  with  no  other  intention  than 
to  mar  their  enjoyment.  Conversation  was  slow  and 
forced  then,  and  Ada's  face  did  not  look  altogether 
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unclouded,  though  she  strove  hard  to  be  polite  and 
to  talk  agreeably.  The  visit  was  cut  short  by  the 
untimely  interruption,  and  Ethel  went  with  Ada  to 
the  carriage. 

"  When  shall  I  see  you,  dear  Ethel? — Do  come 
soon.  I  so  want  to  introduce  you  to  Edward,  and  my 
treasure  baby,  your  godson  that  is  to  be." 

"  I  am  going  away  for  a  few  days  to  stay  at 
Sawley,  but  I  shall,  I  hope,  see  you  on  my  return," 
replied  Ethel. 

"  How  provoking  ! — how  are  you  going  this  after- 
noon ?  " 

"  In  a  fly,  I  think." 

"  Then  do  let  me  drive  you  there,  instead ;  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  time  before  dinner,  and  then  we  can 
have  a  pleasant  chat." 

"I  could  not  give  you  so  much  trouble — and 
Minnie  will  be  with  me  :  thank  you,  dear!" 

"  Minnie  is  not  half  so  bad  as  some  one  else:  you 
must  let  me  take  you!    Will  three  o'clock  do?" 

"  Yes,  very  well,  if  I  am  not  really  inconve  • 
niencing  you?" 

"Not  the  least!  Oh,  Ethel,  why  do  you  talk  of 
inconveniencing  me?"  Ada  said,  clasping  Ethel's  hand 
affectionately. 

"I  did  not  mean  it,  dear  !  I  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  be  with  you,"  replied  Ethel,  and  then  Ada 
stepped  into  the  carriage  and  was  driven  rapidly 
away. 

In  the  afternoon  Ada  called  for  Ethel,  and  not- 
withstanding Minnie's  presence,  the  friends  enjoyed 
a  long  conversation  together ;  but,  as  by  mutual 
consent,  Herbert  was  never  mentioned.  Sally  was  in 
a  great  state  of  excitement  when  she  saw  a  carriage 
driving  up  to  the  house,  and  little  Zeruiah  and  the 
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fowls  were  even  more  startled  than  when  Ethel  first 
made  her  appearance  there.  Ada,  though  somewhat 
hurried,  alighted,  and  consented  to  taste  Sally's  cow- 
slip wine:  as  she  rose  to  leave,  she  said  to  Ethel: — 

"  We  have  something  to  do  with  the  arrangements 
for  the  consecration  to-morrow  ;  I  hope  you  will  let  me 
call  and  take  you  to  a  luncheon  there  is  to  be  in  the 
school-room  after  it  is  over?  This  arrangement  Ethel 
felt  she  could  not  agree  to:  going  at  all  she  did  not  like, 
but  being  with  Raymond's  sister  would  look  very  much 
like  putting  herself  in  his  way :  fortunately  she  re- 
membered she  had  no  ticket,  and  told  Ada  so. 

"Do  not  think  to  escape  me  on  that  account!  Mr. 
Lorraine  has  you  down  in  his  list,  I  know." 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  you  must  excuse  me;  I 
am  not  prepared,"  said  Ethel,  earnestly. 

"  If  you  dare  to  call  me  Mrs.  Beauchamp  again,  I 
will  go  away  instantly." 

"  Well,  Ada  then!  I  would  much  rather  say  Ada, 
only  now  that  you  are  married  I  did  not  like  to  speak 
quite  as  in  former  days,  unless  permitted  to  do  so." 

"  Then  you  have  full  permission.  Now  you  must 
promise  to  go  to  the  luncheon;  if  not  with  me,  with 
some  one  else.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Charlesworth,  of 
Downing  Hall?" 

"  Yes,  very  well!" 

"Will  you  go  with  her?" 

"  I  would  rather  not  go  at  all,  dear  Ada,"  replied 
Ethel,  gravely. 

"  You  must  change  your  mind,  though.  Mr.  Lor- 
raine will  have  sent  you  a  ticket ;  perhaps  when  you 
see  that,  you  will  be  persuaded." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Lorraine?" 

"  The  clergyman  that  is  to  be  at  the  new  church. 
Herbert's  great  friend.     Such  an  excellent  man,  and 
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most  fascinating  in  manner,"  replied  Ada.     Ethel  felt 
sure  instantly  that  he  was  Sally's   "Mr.  Lurrin." 

"Now,  good-by!  I  must  take  the  part  of  Her- 
bert's wife  to-night,  and  be  ready  to  help  him  to  re- 
ceive the  bishop  and  some  other  guests.  Good-by, 
dear  Ethel.  Do  go,  if  only  to  please  me,"  Ada  added, 
as  she  took  leave  of  her  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"  Pass  on  with  a  stricken  soul, 

Pass  on  with  a  bleeding  breast ; 
The  surging  billows  of  time  shall  roll 
To  the  realms  of  endless  rest. 

Pass  on  with  a  faith  that  crowns 

The  heavens  with  a  sunset  glow, 
And  on  every  cloud  that  falls  or  frowns 

Imprints  the  radiant  bow. 

Thine  shall  the  fortune  be 

Of  a  mountain  stream,  whose  life 
As  it  bounded  along  to  the  slumberous  sea 

Has  been  storm,  and  stress,  and  strife  ; 

Which,  down  many  a  precipice  driven, 
Bore  a  shattered  but  conquering  crest, 

Till  it  floated  to  calm,  and  the  stars  of  heaven 

Were  glassed  on  its  azure  breast." — J.  W.  Fletcher. 

The  prospect  of  meeting,  or  even  seeing  Herbert  at 
the  consecration,  was  attended  with  great  agitation  to 
Ethel,  and  at  length  she  grew  so  nervous  she  almost 
thought  of  remaining  at  home ;  but  then  it  seemed 
foolish  and  inexcusable. 

Sally's  fidgetty  hospitality  did  not  allow  her  much 
time  for  thought,  as  the  rattling  of  cups  and  saucers 
below  plainly  indicated  after  Ada's  departure,  so  Ethel 
hastily  took  off  her  bonnet  and  went  down-stairs. 

Minnie  was  already  seated  in  a  most  dignified  atti- 
tude at  the  table. 
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'•Well,  Min,  you  look  like  '  Patience  on  a  monu- 
ment,' "  said  Ethel,  as  cheerfully  as  she  could. 

"I  know  who  said  that,  Ethy — Shakspeare." 

"  And  how  have  you  remembered  that  hard 
name  ?  " 

"I  wrote  it  in  my  copy-book.  May  I  read  his 
books,  Ethy?" 

"  Not  for  many,  many  years  to  come,  Minnie,  at 
all  events." 

Just  then  Sally  returned  with  the  teapot  and  a 
little  cake,  which  had  been  keeping  warm  for  Minnie 
by  the  fire. 

"What  is  this,  Sally?"  said  Minnie,  pointing  to 
a  piece  of  soot  which  had  settled  on  her  cake. 

"  Xobbut  a  bit  of  clean  grime,  honey,"  replied 
Sally. 

"  But  I  don't  like  clean  grime,"  said  Minnie, 
looking  very  suspiciously  at  the  cake. 

"  Come,  then,  let's  take  it  off.  You're  t'  most 
partic'larest  young  lady  I  ever  see'd,"  said  Sally,  good- 
humouredly,  scraping  it  off  with  a  knife. 

After  tea  Sally  proposed  to  Ethel  that  she  should 
walk  to  the  church,  as  she  would  not  have  so  good  a 
chance  next  day,  she  said ;  and  Jonas  would  come 
and  meet  her  in  a  short  time.  Ethel  gladly  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity. 

Perhaps,  of  all  periods,  twilight  is  that  in  which 
the  architecture  of  a  fine  church  comes  out  with 
the  best  effect.  The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
hills,  which  were  tipped  with  his  golden  beams,  and 
some  streaks  of  light  still  rested  on  the  beautiful 
building  before  them,  as  Ethel  and  Minnie  set  out. 
The  church  was  a  noble  structure,  built  of  a  peculiarly 
fine  stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  in 
the  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  and  consisted  of  a 
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nave  with  side-aisles,  well-proportioned  chancel,  and 
tower.  What,  perhaps,  most  attracted  the  eye  of  the 
observer  was  the  more  than  usually  lofty  clerestory, 
with  its  range  of  beautiful  traceried  windows,  and  the 
massive  tower  which  rose  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  nave,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  graceful 
spire,  whose  slender  top  seemed  almost  to  pierce  the 
clouds. 

The  effect  on  entering  the  interior  was  solemn 
and  impressive.  Rows  of  clustered  columns  with 
admirably  carved  capitals,  supporting  lofty  arches, 
divided  the  nave  from  the  aisles ;  there  were  no 
galleries  to  intercept  the  light  which  streamed  in  from 
the  windows,  mellowed  by  the  varied  hues  of  richly- 
stained  glass  representing  scripture  subjects.  The 
chancel  was  spacious,  with  an  eastern  window  of 
large  proportions  filled  with  elaborate  tracery.  The 
communion  rails  were  of  richly  carved  oak,  and 
within  was  the  table  covered  witji  a  cloth  of  purple 
and  gold,  on  which  a  very  simple  monogram  was 
worked.  The  carpet,  the  richness  of  which  almost 
vied  with  the  velvet  cover,  had  been  designed  to 
correspond.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  of  the 
church  was  English  oak,  with  neither  stain  nor  var- 
nish to  disfigure  it.  The  imposing  effect  produced 
by  the  interior,  as  a  whole,  arose  not  so  much  from 
the  variety  of  ornaments  (with  which  we  see  some 
of  our  modern  churches  overloaded),  as  from  the  ad- 
mirable proportion  maintained  throughout  the  entire 
building. 

All  was  stillness  when  Ethel  entered,  save  the 
occasional  movements  of  a  person  who  was  preparing 
the  church  for  the  consecration  next  day,  and  who 
informed  Ethel  he  was  just  placing  everything  ready, 
that  Mr.  Lorraine  might  see  that  it  was  right  for  the 
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morning.  Ethel  stood  for  some  moments  wrapt  in 
thought  and  admiration  at  so  beautiful  and  impressive 
a  structure,  and  silent  praj'ers  rose  to  her  heart  for 
blessings  on  him  who,  she  doubted  not,  was  the 
builder. 

Minnie  had  grown  tired  of  her  sister's  reverie, 
and  was  waiting  impatiently  for  Jonas's  coming,  when 
she  suddenly  left  her  sister's  side  and  darted  from  her. 
Ethel  turned  to  see  where  she  was  gone,  and  en- 
countered Mr.  Lorraine  and  Raymond  almost  face 
to  face. 

A  thrill  of  emotion  passed  over  her  as  she  met, 
for  an  instant,  Herbert's  clear  dark  eye ;  he  held 
Minnie  by  the  hand  while  he  advanced  to  meet  her. 
He  had  thought  so  much  of  Lorraine's  encounter 
with  Ethel,  that  he  had  worked  himself  up  into 
the  belief  that  his  friend  was  certain  to  love 
her  if  they  were  much  thrown  into  one  another's 
society:  he  believed,  moreover,  that  Lorraine  was 
more  worthy,  and  "more  likely  to  secure  her  affec- 
tion, than  himself.  This  gave  a  feeling  of  unin- 
tentional restraint  to  his  manner,  though  his  heart 
beat  wildly  when  he  beheld  once  more  her  for  whom 
he  could  never  feel  indifference.  And  Ethel !  she 
firmly  believed  him  changed,  and  probably  the  affi- 
anced husband  of  another.  Her  maiden  modesty 
shrunk  from  meeting  him  again  after  what  had  passed, 
and  what  was  yet  to  come.  She  could  not  bear  the 
thought  that  he  should  suppose  she  desired  a  renewal 
of  their  former  acquaintance,  or  that  she  retained  the 
slightest  feeling  of  affection  for  him,  now  that  he  was 
about  to  marry  another;  and  so  the  hearts  which 
still  beat  constant  and  true  to  their  former  love  met 
almost  as  strangers,  with  perfect  indifference  outwardly. 
A  cold  bow  —  almost  haughty  on  Ethel's  side  —  a  few 
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commonplace  observations,  and  Mr.  Lorraine  became 
almost  the  sole  supporter  of  the  conversation.  Being 
perfectly  ignorant  of  any  former  intimacy  beyond  a 
mere  casual  acquaintance,  it  quite  accounted  for  the 
coolness  in  meeting.  He  expressed  himself  pleased 
to  have  met  Miss  Woodville  again,  offered  to  point 
out  one  or  two  particular  beauties  she  had  not  noticed 
in  the  church ;  while  Raymond,  with  feelings  almost  too 
bitter  to  be  hidden,  walked  away  to  speak  to  the  verger. 
He  returned  again  as  Lorraine  opened  the  organ,  and 
then  placed  himself  where  he  could  observe  the  effect 
produced  on  Ethel  by  Lorraine's  playing.  After  a 
few  introductory  chords  to  show  the  power  and 
softness  of  the  instrument,  he  suddenly  burst  forth 
with  Handel's  "Hallelujah  Chorus."  He  played  it 
splendidly — as  a  man  who  felt  and  knew  the  power 
of  music.  And  Ethel  stood  almost  spell-bound  by 
the  effect  he  produced  on  the  fine  instrument.  Her 
heart  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  rise  into  a  realisation  of 
th  soul-stirring  words  to  which  the  music  is  so 
admirably  adapted, — "  And  He  shall  reign  for  ever. 
Hallelujah!  Amen."  She  forgot  the  presence  of 
Herbert  —  forgot  the  scene — everything.  She  was 
carried  in  spirit  to  that  glorious  time  when  the 
"kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ;"  when  his  saints  shall  see 
him,  and  reign  with  him  in  glory ;  when  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise,  and  be  caught  up  to  meet  him  in  the 
air,  and  be  ever  with  him.  She  seemed  to  see  it  all; 
and  as  the  music  ceased  it  was  as  if  she  had  been 
recalled  from  a  bright  dream  to  earth  again. 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  this  has  indeed  been  a  treat ! " 
she  said,  speaking  spontaneously;  and  then  blushing 
deeply  at  her  own  enthusiasm. 

"  I  am  very  glad  it  has  afforded  you  pleasure.     It 
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is  a  magnificent  chorus;  one  could  almost  imagine  it 
as  the  music  of  the  redeemed,"  Lorraine  replied. 

"  How  sublime  the  effect  of  that  song  will  be,  sung 
by  the  voices  of  the  'multitude  which  no  man  can 
number,'  from  every  kindred  and  nation  under  heaven, 
who  are  followers  of  the  Lamb !"  replied  the  deep  voice 
of  Raymond,  as  he  advanced  nearer  to  his  companions. 
Another  thrill  passed  over  Ethel,  to  hear  Herbert,  the 
once  infidel,  speak  in  language  like  this.  What  had 
God  wrought  out  of  all  the  mist  and  chaos  of  his 
mind  ?  Ethel  turned  towards  him  and  replied, 
timidly : — 

"  It  will  indeed  be  a  burst  of  praise,  the  effect  of 
which  we  cannot  realise  on  earth." 

Just  at  this  moment  Jonas  appeared,  and  Ethel 
bowing,  was  about  to  leave  the  gentlemen,  when  Mr. 
Lorraine  politely  offered  his  escort  as  well.  Ethel  de- 
clined, and  though  he  pressed  the  point  a  little  further, 
she  again  entreated  him  so  earnestly  not  to  leave  the 
church  until  his  arrangements  were  completed,  that 
he  agreed  to  remain.  Lorraine  was  quite  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  gloom  which  had  stolen  over  Raymond. 
He  seemed  listless  and  dispirited,  and  to  have  lost 
interest  in  the  arrangements  for  the  succeeding  day:  he 
little  guessed  the  wound  he  had  unconsciously  inflicted 
by  his  amiable  desire  to  pay  Ethel  attention.  Herbert 
was  thinking  of  Ethel's  manner  as  well;  her  cold,  al- 
most haughty  bow,  when  they  met;  and  yet  the  evident 
delight  with  which  she  listened  to  Lorraine's  music, 
the  heightening  of  her  colour,  the  sparkling  of  her  eye, 
even  the  tears  which  fell  from  it,  combined  to  impress 
him  with  the  belief,  that  Lorraine  was  a  man  who 
would  be  very  likely  to  gain  an  influence  over  her,  and 
win  her  affection. 

It  was  a  bitter  struggle  to  him  to  see  all  this,  but 
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he  believed  it  was  to  be  the  trial  of  his  faith,  the  proof 
of  his  sincerity  to  live  only  for  Christ,  and  to  be  ready 
at  his  call  to  rise  up,  leave  all,  and  follow  him,  whether 
houses,  lands,  wife  or  children,  for  his  sake;  and  if  the 
sacrifice  must  be  made,  it  sweetened  it  to  know  that 
it  would  be  for  Lorraine,  the  friend  who  had  been 
made  God's  instrument  in  leading  him  to  the  fold  of 
the  Good  Shepherd.  Surely  there  must  be  some  satis- 
faction in  the  thought !  and  he  trusted  that  strength 
would  be  given  him  to  bear  the  trial,  when  it  should 
be  needful. 

There  was  no  bright  hope  at  that  time,  his  spirit 
had  been  crushed  by  Ethel's  coldness,  otherwise  he  must 
have  seen  that  for  the  present  he  could  have  no  reason 
for  despair;  but  people  are  sometimes  blind  to  the 
brightness  beyond,  when  they  see  it  threaten  overhead, 
and  are  ready  at  once  to  promise  an  overwhelming 
storm.  It  may  seem  absurd,  but  it  is  human  nature  to 
look  at  the  dark,  rather  than  light  side  of  the  sky. 

And  Ethel  !  what  were  her  feelings  as,  with 
Minnie  by  her  side,  she  paced  homewards,  followed  by 
Jonas  ?  She  had  drawn  her  thick  veil  over  her  face, 
and  the  increasing  darkness  made  her  countenance  still 
more  indistinct.  A  few  large  tears  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment found  their  way  down  her  cheeks :  they  had  met 
again;  would  they  had  never  done  so,  if  such  was  to  be 
their  manner  towards  one  another!  How  painful  to  re- 
cord their  parting,  now  more  than  two  years  ago,  and 
their  meeting  again !  Herbert's  words  of  earnest,  true, 
unchanging  affection,  had  sunk  deep  into  her  heart: 
his  parting  kiss,  his  determination  never  to  marry 
another ;  and  now  all  had  passed  away  !  They  had 
met  as  strangers  !  for  though  they  loved  the  same 
Master,  as  wide  a  barrier  still  separated  them.  Oh,  it 
was  a  sharp,  poignant  trial,  and  seemed  sudden,  even 
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when  she  fancied  she  was  prepared  for  it:  the  reality 
had  been  worse  than  the  thought.  She  was  glad  of 
one  thing,  at  all  events — her  self-possession  had  not 
deserted  her:  he,  at  least,  could  have  no  reason  for 
supposing  she  wished  a  renewal  of  their  intercourse. 
How  changed  and  softened  he  seemed!  how  much 
calmer  his  countenance!  how  earnest  his  manner!  But 
it  mattered  not;  she  believed  his  heart  was  no  longer 
hers  :  and  as  these  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind, 
something  of  her  proud  spirit  returned.  She  would 
not  give  way  —  a  victory  must  be  gained  :  she  must 
and  would  learn,  not  only  to  meet  him  with,  but  to 
feel  indifference  to,  him.  There  must  be  no  thrill  of 
emotion,  no  sensation  of  pleasure,  when  he  was  near 
her;  and  this  should  be  done.  Yes,  though  her  heart 
should  burst  in  the  attempt,  she  thought,  as  she 
pressed  her  foot  more  closely  on  the  ground,  and 
walked  forward  with  an  air  of  decision  and  determi- 
nation to  conquer.  But  the  feeling  was  wounded 
pride;  she  soon  saw  that,  and  her  step  assumed  its 
usual  quiet  pace,  and  her  head  once  more  was  bent. 
All  pride  must  be  subdued — there  must  be  no  "root 
of  bitterness"  springing  up  to  trouble  her;  all  such 
feelings,  as  a  Christian,  she  must  repress :  and  she 
knew  where  alone  such  calm  could  be  found ;  who 
alone  could  bestow  a  "  quiet  heart"  amid  trial  and 
suffering.  If  He  but  gave  her  this,  then  severe  dis- 
cipline must  have  the  effect  of  chastening  and  sub- 
duing those  feelings  of  restlessness  and  unfaithfulness 
to  God,  which  had  been  springing  up  in  her  mind 
since  she  had  known  that  Herbert  was  again  likely 
to  meet  her. 

Her  first  effort  on  entering  her  bedroom  on  her  re- 
turn after  taking  Minnie's  walking  things  off,  and  de- 
spatching her  to  seek  Zeruiah,  was  to  close  the  door, 
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and  kneeling  by  the  bed,  in  a  burst  of  uncontrolled 
sorrow  to  pour  out  her  heart  to  God.  It  was  some 
time  before  she  was  sufficiently  subdued  to  pray  with 
calmness,  but  when  she  did,  it  was  a  great  relief  to 
her  overcharged  heart.  The  Christian  alone  knows 
what  a  blessed  privilege  this  is,  and  the  delightful, 
happy  feeling  which  is  experienced  in  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  One  in  heaven,  in  a  glorified  body,  who, 
being  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  hears 
and  answers  the  prayers  of  his  people.  Her  heart 
grew  calmed,  and  the  chaos  of  contending  emotions 
was  dispelled,  and  her  slumber  that  night  was  quiet 
and  undisturbed;  for  she  rested  "  under  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock,"  and  though  the  land  was  a  weary  one, 
the  rest  and  peace  were  all  the  more  refreshing  to  her 
sorrowful  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  Old  friends,  old  scenes,  will  lovelier  be 
As  more  of  heaven  in  each  we  see ; 
Some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer 
Shall  dawn  on  every  cross  and  care. 

Such  is  the  bliss  of  souls  serene 

When  they  have  sworn,  and  steadfast  mean  ; 

Counting  the  cost,  in  all  t'espy 

Their  God,  in  all  themselves  deny. 

We  need  not  bid  for  cloistered  cell, 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell ; 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky : 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 

Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask  : 

Room  to  deny  ourselves  —  a  road 

To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God." — Christian  Year. 

The  day  of  the  consecration  rose.  One  of  those 
exquisitely  lovely  June  mornings,  when  the  veriest 
slumberer  is  roused  from  his  bed  to  enjoy  the  deli- 
cious early  air;  when  the  still,  hazy  sun,  is  gilding 
faintly  the  hills  with  his  radiance,  and  every  flower 
and  blade  of  grass  is  tipped  with  a  dew-drop,  spark- 
ling with  diamond  lustre  in  the  sun's  rays. 

Ethel's  heart  was  calm  and  peaceful  as  the  morn- 
ing ;  she  rose  early,  and  threw  open  her  window,  the 
better  to  gaze  on  the  lovely  scene  around  her. 
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Most  prominently  rose  the  beautiful  church,  with 
its  tapering  spire,  on  a  slight  eminence,  with  woods 
behind  and  on  one  side  of  it.  Having  her  eye  fixed 
on  that,  thoughts  of  the  generous  builder  rose  to  her 
mind,  and  a  prayer  that  his  deed  of  faith  and  love 
might  be  accepted  before  God,  not  for  any  merit  it 
possessed,  but  for  the  love  from  which  the  offering 
was  made. 

All  uncharitable  feeling  was  mellowed  and  sub- 
dued as  she  thought  of  Herbert  only  as  a  Christian 
—  a  fellow-traveller  —  a  follower  of  the  Saviour.  Her 
heart  might  still  be  united  with  his  in  so  holy  a  bond 
of  union,  although  it  might  never  be  a  closer  tie  on 
earth.  She  smothered  the  feeling  of  blighted  hope 
and  affection,  and  stifled  the  rising  sigh,  while  she 
thanked  God  for  all  his  mercies  to  him  she   loved ! 

In  good  time  all  was  arranged  in  the  farm-house ; 
and  Sally,  in  the  new  satin  gown,  and  Zeruiah,  dressed 
more  like  a  child  than  usual,  with  Ethel  and  Minnie, 
set  out  for  the  church,  Jonas  having  promised  to  keep 
them  good  seats  if  they  would  come,  having  been 
appointed  churchwarden.  He  had  secured  very  nice 
ones,  and  quiet,  too,  in  one  of  the  side-aisles,  but  still 
a  good  place  for  seeing  and  hearing,  and  where  Ethel 
trusted  they  would  be  unobserved  by  the  Thurlston 
party. 

Ethel  watched  attentively  the  entering  of  various 
people,  until  she  noticed  Ada,  with  a  gentleman  and 
two  ladies,  besides  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Harcourt. 

Having  placed  them  in  a  pew,  the  gentleman 
(whom  Ethel  rightly  surmised  was  her  friend's  hus- 
band) passed  on  to  the  vestry.  She  saw  nothing 
of  Herbert,  until  he  appeared  with  his  brother-in- 
law  and  some  other  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen, 
as  they  passed  down  the  aisle  to  meet  the  Bishop, 
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with  the  needful  petition  in  his  hand,  praying  the 
Bishop  to  consecrate  the  church. 

He  looked  pale,  but  extremely  calm ;  and  as  he 
returned  and  took  his  seat  beside  Lady  Harcourt, 
Ethel  observed  that  his  hand  trembled  as  he  received 
a  book  from  his  mother.  But  now  the  clear  voice  of 
Mr.  Lorraine  fell  upon  the  ear  as  he  pronounced  the 
words,  "  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not 
despise." 

Ethel  glanced  once  more  at  Kaymond:  the  agi- 
tated calmness  and  paleness  had  passed  away ;  his 
eye  was  fixed  on  his  book ;  and  he  seemed  wrapt  in 
the  service  as  it  proceeded. 

Ashamed  of  her  curiosity,  Ethel  banished  him 
from  her  thoughts,  and  soon  became,  likewise,  deeply 
engaged  in  the  solemnly  impressive  service. 

The  beautiful  prayers  of  consecration  struck  her 
forcibly;  particularly  that  in  which  the  builder*  was 
especially  prayed  for — his  family,  his  substance  ;  and 
that  God  would  remember  him  concerning  this,  and 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  pious  work, 
&c.  &c. 

As  some  slight  allusion  was  also  made  to  Herbert 
in  the  sermon,  Ethel,  who  was  so  placed  that  she 
could  see  him  distinctly,  noticed  the  painful  expres- 
sion which  passed  across  his  face,  which  he  almost 
immediately  shaded  with  his  hand. 

The  sermon  over,  Ethel  left  the  church  unob- 
served, and  returned  to  Hedgerow,  congratulating 
herself  that  she  had  escaped  going  to  the  luncheon. 
But  no  sooner  had  she  taken  off  her  bonnet,  than 


*  The  prayers  here  alluded  to  are  those  used  in  the  diocese 
of  Ripon. 
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Mrs.  Charlesworth's  footman  brought  a  polite  mes- 
sage from  that  lady  to  say,  if  Miss  Woodville  would 
go  with  her  to  the  school-house,  she  would  call  for 
her  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes. 

Ethel  saw  no  way  of  refusing,  without  offending 
Ada ;  and  as  she  had  now  met  Raymond,  she  did  not 
so  much  mind  going  to  the  luncheon.  They  were 
rather  late  in  entering ;  for  which  Ethel  was  not 
sorry,  as  they  were  further  removed  from  the  Thurls- 
ton  party. 

A  splendid  cold  collation  had  been  prepared  by 
Raymond's  order,  and  two  or  three  hundred  persons 
were  present  in  the  new  school,  where  it  had  been 
arranged. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  occupied  the  chair,  and  proposed 
the  first  toast  —  the  health  of  the  Bishop  —  in  a  short, 
but  pleasant  speech,  delivered  with  perfect  ease  and 
readiness,  which  is  always  a  relief  to  both  speaker 
and  hearers. 

The  Bishop,  on  rising  to  acknowledge  the  toast, 
entered  into  some  particulars ;  and  Ethel  learnt  for 
the  first  time  positively  what,  to  her  own  mind  had 
long  been  clear,  that  Raymond  had  built  the  church. 

The  Bishop  spoke  with  earnestness  on  the  very 
great  obligation  the  people  of  Sawley  were  under  for 
this  great  boon  to  the  place,  and  of  the  personal 
obligation  he  himself  felt  to  Raymond  for  providing 
a  house  of  prayer  in  one  of  the  most  neglected  parishes 
of  his  diocese  ;  and  concluded,  by  proposing  the  health 
of  the  founder  of  the  church. 

Ethel's  heart  beat  quick  as  she  saw  Herbert's  tall 
figure  as  he  rose  to  acknowledge  the  toast.  He  spoke 
calmly,  and  with  little  hesitation  ;  but  Ethel  could 
see  under  it  all  that  he  was  excessively  agitated. 

He  said  he  was  sorry  it  had  been  almost  a  neces- 
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sity  to  acknowledge  himself  the  builder  of  the  church. 
He  had  earnestly  desired  to  remain  unknown  as  such. 
Of  the  feeling  of  unworthiness  he  experienced  in  so 
great  an  honour  being  allowed  him  in  dedicating  a 
sanctuary  to  God ;  how  thankful  he  was  to  Him  for 
providing  him  with  the  means  of  doing  so  ;  and  he 
earnestly  trusted  that  it  might  prove  a  blessing  to 
Sawley,  and  that  many  might  hear  proclaimed  within 
its  walls  words  of  salvation,  and  be  led  to  seek  that 
Saviour,  who  alone  can  pardon  sin,  and  deliver  his 
people  from  the  bondage  of  Satan.  He  trusted  that 
no  excuse  would  now  be  urged  for  neglect  of  the 
means  of  grace ;  and  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
he,  who  was  appointed  as  their  minister,  was  one  who 
would  preach  the  Gospel  faithfully,  and  whose  highest 
aim  would  be  to  lead  others  to  the  Saviour. 

Raymond  paused  for  a  moment.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  were  going  to  add  more,  and  then  decided  not ;  so 
he  only  added  his  warmest  thanks  for  the  kind  manner 
in  which  the  Bishop's  toast  had  been  received,  and 
proposed  Mr.  Lorraine's  health. 

Continued  applause  followed  his  speech,  and  Mrs. 
Charlesworth  turned  to  Ethel : — 

"  A  very  beautiful  and  Christian  speech ;  rather 
too  short :  it's  only  fault.  How  changed  Mr.  Raymond 
must  be !  When  he  lived  at  Thurlston  he  always 
seemed  painfully  indifferent  to  religion." 

Ethel  made  no  reply,  for  Mr.  Lorraine  had  risen 
to  speak.  She  could  not  say  she  was  disappointed 
by  Raymond's  speech  ;  she  liked  all  he  had  said,  but 
would  have  desired  him  to  add  more.  But  Her- 
bert's heart  was  too  full  for  utterance.  He  would 
have  liked  to  confess  before  the  many  how,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  he  had  been  rescued  himself,  chiefly  by 
the  faithful  teaching  of  the  clergyman  on  whom  he 
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had  bestowed  the  living.  But  the  remembrance  of 
what  he  had  once  been  kept  him  back:  he  had  sunk  so 
low  in  the  depths  of  sin  and  error,  that  he  shrunk  from 
speaking  of  the  peace  he  now  possessed  in  believing. 

Mr.  Lorraine  spoke  at  some  length,  and  an  admir- 
able speech  it  was.  There  was  no  doubt  he  felt  what 
he  said  ;  his  words  flowed  on  in  a  sort  of  quiet  elo- 
quence. He  particularly  addressed  those  who  were 
the  members  of  his  future  congregation,  and  reminded 
them  how  the  beautiful  spire  of  their  new  church, 
ever  pointing  heavenwards,  would  be  a  perpetual 
witness  against  them  if  they  rejected  the  means  of 
grace.  As  a  minister  of  Christ,  called  to  so  important 
a  sphere  of  duty,  he  earnestly  requested  their  prayers, 
that  his  labours  among  them  might  be  crowned  with 
success  ;  and  that  in  all  sincerity  and  truth  he  might 
preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  and 
determine  to  know  nothing  among  them  save  that 
Gospel  with  its  free  salvation,  its  perfect  redemption, 
its  holy  precepts,  and  its  future  glory.  What  he  said 
was  earnest :  no  one  could  hear  him  without  perceiv- 
ing that  he  spoke  from  the  heart.  And  this  is  so 
often  the  secret  why  addresses  and  sermons  do  not 
effect  more.  They  are  not  always  the  words  of  one 
who  has  tasted  of  the  blessedness  of  which  he  speaks, 
but  of  one  upon  whom  the  Spirit  has  not  breathed  as 
yet  his  quickening  influence;  and  he  cannot,  therefore, 
quicken  the  cold  hearts  of  others.  "  They  make 
others  feel  who  feel  themselves,"  says  a  writer  of 
the  present  day.  "  How  can  he  plead  for  souls,  who 
neither  knows  nor  feels  the  value  of  his  own  ?  How 
can  he  recommend  a  Saviour  to  others,  who  himself 
despises  and  rejects  him  ?  Unhappy,  •  indeed,  and 
doubly  blind,  those  whose  leader  is  as  blind  as  they 
are ;    and   unhappiest   of  all    the   preacher  !     While 
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leader  and  led  fall  into  the  ditch,  he  falls  foremost, 
hindermost  :     his    the    heaviest    condemnation,    the 

deepest  and  most  damned  perdition It  is  true 

that  a  man  may  impart  light  to  others  who  does  not 
himself  see  the  light.  It  is  true  that,  like  a  concave 
speculum  cut  from  a  block  of  ice,  which,  concentrating 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  kindles  touchwood  or  explodes 
gunpowder,  a  preacher  may  set  others  on  fire,  when 
his  own  heart  is  cold  as  frost.  It  is  true  he  may 
stand  like  a  stiff  and  lifeless  finger-post,  pointing  the 
way  on  a  road,  where  he  neither  leads  nor  follows. 
God  may  thus,  in  his  sovereign  mercy,  bless  others 
by  one  who  is  himself  unblessed.  Yet  commonly  it 
happens,  that  it  is  what  comes  from  the  heart  of 
preachers  that  penetrates  and  affects  the  hearts  of 
hearers.  Like  a  ball  red  hot  from  the  cannon's  mouth, 
he  must  burn  himself  who  would  set  others  on 
fire."  * 

Mr.  Lorraine  was  in  deed  and  in  truth  a  Christian, 
and  his  heart  glowed  with  a  burning  desire  to  bring 
souls  to  the  same  precious  Saviour,  who  was  to  him 
the  "  all  in  all."  No  one  who  heard  his  speech  could 
help  being  impressed  by  his  heartfelt,  though  humble, 
manner.  He  alluded  delicately  to  Raymond  ;  to  the 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  them ;  to  his 
friend's  desire  that  his  superintendence  of  the  work 
should  preclude  inquiry  as  to  the  real  builder :  a 
desire  he  readily  acquiesced  in,  until  reports  were 
circulated  that  to  himself  alone  the  people  were  in- 
debted for  the  erection  of  the  church,  and  correct 
information  on  the  subject  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  remove  the  erroneous  impression.  Other  speeches 
followed,  but  not  such  interesting  ones  to  Ethel ;  and 

*  Guthrie's  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,  pp.  17,  18. 
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as  Mrs.  Charlesworth  was  in  haste,  they  did  not  wait 
for  the  conclusion.  Ada  saw  Ethel  leave,  and  was 
disappointed  she  had  not  spoken  to  her,  but  resolved 
to  call  at  Hedgerow  before  they  returned  to  Thurlston. 

Sally  was  in  a  dreadful  fidget  when,  about  an  hour 
after  Ethel's  return,  she  espied  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  coming  towards  the  house. 

"  What  grand  visitors  you  do  have,  Miss  Hethel, 
for  sure  ! "  she  exclaimed,  rushing  into  the  parlour  to 
inform  Ethel  who  were  coming. 

Ada  was  proud  to  introduce  her  husband  to  Ethel, 
and  Beauchamp,  on  his  part,  was  delighted  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  his  wife's  friend,  and  the  lady  of 
whom  he  had  heard  so  much  from  Raymond.  Ada 
wished  also  to  know  when  she  might  see  Ethel  again, 
and  if  she  might  drive  over  for  her  when  she  re- 
turned to  Carysford,  and  intreated  she  would  come 
to  Thurlston  soon. 

Ethel  found  herself  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation. 
She  felt  the  greatest  dislike  even  to  making  a  call 
at  Thurlston.  It  was  no  longer  Ada's  home  —  only 
her  brother's  house  ;  and  as  such,  she  shrunk  from 
going  there,  unless  accompanied  by  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Woodville,  and  even  then  the  thought  was  disagree- 
able, having  the  greatest  desire  to  keep  out  of  Ray- 
mond's way.  Ada  did  not  seem  to  understand  her 
feeling,  although  she  would  have  acted  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  had  she  been  in  Ethel's  circum- 
stances ;  but  she  considered  Herbert  only  in  the  light 
of  her  brother,  who  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  of 
her  friends — not  as  the  world  might  think,  if  they 
knew  Miss  Woodville  was'  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
at  Thurlston. 

The  Misses  Beauchamp  scanned  Ethel  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  sort  of  supercilious  air,  as  Ada  introduced 
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her  to  them,  but  made  no  observation,  and  again  re- 
treated to  the  place  near  where  Herbert  was  stand- 
ing. Ethel  timidly  raised  her  eyes  once  in  their 
direction,  to  look  at  the  Miss  Beauchamp  who  seemed 
to  claim  the  most  attention  from  Herbert,  and  on 
whose  arm  she  had  been  leaning  when  they  came  up 
to  the  house.  She  was  a  tall,  graceful  woman,  with 
irregular,  but  good  features,  very  fine  dark  eyes  more 
especially,  and  hair  as  black  as  jet,  which  fell  in  long 
curls  almost  to  her  waist,  but  the  expression  of  her 
face  was  haughty  and  ill-tempered  when  in  repose, 
although  she  was  now  smiling  and  talking  gaily  to 
Raymond,  who,  while  politely  attending  to  what  she 
said,  hardly  spoke,  save  in  monosyllables.  The  elder 
Miss  Beauchamp  was  neither  so  fine-looking  nor  so 
tall  as  her  sister,  though  there  was  a  greater  ease  of 
manner  about  her.  She  was  talking  to  Mr.  Lorraine 
when  Ethel  particularly  noticed  her,  yet  her  eye 
wandered  to  her  sister's  companion.  After  that  look 
Ethel  was  satisfied. ;  she  never  glanced  towards  them 
again.  She  had  seen  Raymond,  she  believed,  with 
his  intended  bride,  and  she  tried  to  feel  that  all  was 
right  that  it  should  be  so. 

Ada  and  her  husband  kept  up  an  easy  conversation 
with  her;  the  morning's  scene  furnished  quite  suffi- 
cient source  for  that.  Little  Minnie  appeared  when 
they  had  been  talking  some  time :  startled  at  the 
sight  of  strangers  she  would  have  run  back,  for  her 
little  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears,  but  Raymond  called 
her  to  him  ;  and  she  came  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  he  took  her  kindly  on  his  knee  and  inquired  into 
her  trouble. 

"  It  was  a  nasty  hen  that  flew  at  me,  just  because 
I  took  up  one  of  her  chickens,  and  I  didn't  hurt  it ; 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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but  I  couldn't  make  the  hen  know,  and  I  couldn't 
fight  it,  because  it  wouldn't  stand  still." 

Miss  Henrietta  Beauchamp  laughed,  but  Raymond 
gently  sympathised. 

"  And  will  you  show  me  this  formidable  creature 
and  its  chickens  ?"  he  inquired,  longing  to  escape 
from  his  companion,  and  glad  to  be  away  from  the 
sight  of  Ethel,  whose  manner  was  distant  and  reserved 
as  ever.  Minnie  was  also  a  great  favourite  of  his,  and 
she  would,  with  very  slight  encouragement,  tell  him 
about  Ethel.  This  Minnie  was  only  too  glad  to  do. 
She  related  to  him  how  unkind  her  mamma  was  to 
Ethy  and  her,  and  she  couldn't  love  her  for  it  ;  how 
Ethy  had  lived  with  Miss  Hackett  until  she  died,  and 
then  had  gone  to  nurse  Laura  when  she  was  ill,  and 
stayed  such  a  long  time  away ;  and  how  she  had  cried 
every  night,  until  her  pillow  was  wet,  for  sissy  home 
again,  and  Ethy  had  promised  to  try  and  never  go 
away  any  more,  unless  Minnie  was  with  her,  &c. 
And  Raymond  listened  with  pleased  attention. 

"  You  are  going  with  her  to  Willersdale  soon,  I 
suppose  ?  You  will  like  that ;  it  is  such  a  nice  place, 
and  so  many  pretty  walks  in  the  garden,  and  many 
things  you  will  have  to  amuse  you,"  Raymond  said, 
as  he  saw  the  party  were  leaving  the  house. 

"  Will  you  be  there,  too?"  Minnie  inquired. 

"  I  shall  come  the  day  the  baby  is  christened,  I 
think,  as  I  am  to  be  its  godfather." 

"  But  do  stay  more,  because  I  love  you  so," 
Minnie  said. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  affectionately. 

"I  will  see,  dear.  Mind  you  do  not  forget  me. 
Here  is  something  I  want  you  to  like  very  much ; 
don't  open  it  until  I  am  gone,"  he  said,  giving  her  a 
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parcel;  and  then  he  turned  away,  and  joined  the 
others.  Ethel  stood  at  the  door;  he  was  going 
merely  to  bow  and  pass  on,  but  it  seemed  rudeness, 
and  he  advanced,  and  hastily  shaking  hands  with  her 
left  directly.  How  the  touch  thrilled  him  !  he  could 
not  bear  to  cover  his  hand  almost  with  his  glove,  lest 
the  sensation  should  leave  him.  Without  knowing 
which  Miss  Beauchamp  it  was,  he  offered  her  his  arm, 
and  as  it  happened  to  be  the  younger,  Ethel,  who 
observed  this,  regarded  it  only  as  a  confirmation  of 
her  being  the  chosen  one,  and  the  air  with  which  the 
lady  took  it  seemed  as  if  she  felt  she  had  a  right 
to  his  attention. 

"  You  seem  very  fond  of  children,"  Henrietta 
Beauchamp  said,  her  lip  slightly  curling  as  she  spoke; 
for  she  was  annoyed  by  his  hasty  desertion  of  her  for 
Minnie. 

"  I  have  had  very  few  opportunities  of  proving 
it,  then.  If  you  refer  to  little  Minnie,  I  confess  to  the 
failing,  if  such  it  be :  she  is  a  most  bewitching  little 
creature ! " 

"  For  my  part  I  see  no  very  particular  charms  in 
the  child,  or  in  that  cold,  impassive  sister  of  hers. 
Mr.  Lorraine  had  been  telling  me  she  was  a  beauty, 
just  before  we  entered ;  and  as  for  Ada,  she  perfectly 
raves  about  her.  But  it  is  her  failing  to  endue  her 
friends  with  imaginary  beauty,"  said  Miss  Beauchamp, 
almost  sharply,  as  she  and  Mr.  Lorraine  joined  Herbert 
and  her  sister. 

"  Minnie  is  a  winning  child,  notwithstanding,  al- 
though I  cannot  say  as  much  for  her  sister,"  replied 
Henrietta,  who,  having  discovered  Herbert's  predi- 
lection for  the  child,  instantly  changed  her  opinion. 

Raymond  made  no  reply.  But  Lorraine  said, 
quietly  : — 
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"  I  am  rather  surprised  you  should  call  Miss 
Woodville  impassive-looking  :  her  face  to  me  is  beau- 
tifully expressive,  and  varied,  too,  in  its  expression. 
It  is  very  unruffled  in  repose ;  that  I  like  to  see,  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  well-regulated  mind  :  but  in 
speaking  you  cannot  help  observing  how  beautifully 
changing  hers  is — there  is  a  mingling  of  sweetness 
and  firmness,  humility  and  self-respect,  and  an  un- 
common degree  of  talent  and  intelligence  in  the  face." 
Lorraine  spoke  warmly  as  he  concluded ;  but  no  one 
understood  the  cause  aright.  It  was  because  Ethel's 
face  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  her  whom  he 
had  loved,  and  who  had  passed  from  him,  that  he 
spoke  so  highly  in  praise  of  Ethel;  not,  as  Herbert 
supposed,  because  his  heart  was  touched  by  her  so 
much  as  to  desire  to  win  her  for  himself. 

"  She  has  a  warm  advocate :  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  taste,"  observed  Miss  Beauchamp,  satiri- 
cally, while  her  sister's  lip  again  expressed  supreme 
contempt.  Still  Raymond  made  no  reply,  and  Lor- 
raine appealed  to  him. 

"Am  I  not  correct  ?     You  are  a  judge  of  beauty." 

"  Allowance  must  be  made  for  differences  of  taste 
and  opinion.  I  have  always  thought  Miss  Woodville 
very  lovely.  The  outline  of  her  features  would  de- 
light a  physiognomist,  and  the  shape  of  the  head  is  a 
fit  study  for  a  phrenologist.  At  the  same  time  I  can 
understand  some  people  not  admiring  her."  Herbert 
spoke  the  last  few  words  in  satire,  but  his  tone  did 
not  convey  his  meaning.  The  Misses  Beauchamp,  how- 
ever, were  beginning  to  enter  into  a  somewhat  warm 
criticism,  which  Herbert  quietly  silenced  by  saying — 

"It  really  was  hardly  a  point  worth  discussing; 
personal  appearance  in  any  one  ought  to  be  of  no 
consequence."       He   was   unwilling    to   have   Ethel 
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spoken  of  by  the  Misses  Beauchamp;  and  he  would 
have  declined  giving  his  opinion  at  all,  if  his  silence 
might  not  have  been  construed  into  a  tacit  agree- 
ment with  their  sentiments. 

Ada  and  her  husband  had  been  speaking  so  ear- 
nestly together,  they  had  left  the  rest  of  the  party 
behind,  but  as  they  were  close  to  the  carriage  they 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  return.  Raymond 
was  glad  once  more  to  be  relieved  from  the  Misses 
Beauchamp,  and  politely  handed  them  into  the  carriage; 
he  and  Lorraine  (who  was  going  to  dine  at  Thurlston) 
sprung  up  behind,  each  sharing  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
at  being  free  from  the  society  of  what  the  world  calls 
"  fine,  showy,  handsome  women  ; "  the  two  first  being 
the  very  things  Herbert  most  disliked  about  them. 
He  admired  a  calm,  dignified  repose  of  manner,  a 
softened  intellectual  beauty,  and  a  retiring  modesty, 
all  of  which  he  saw  so  admirably  blended  in  Ethel. 

They  had  now  met  a  second  time,  and  the  distance 
was  as  great  as  ever ;  words  of  greeting  and  parting 
were  all  that  had  passed  between  them  :  he  knew 
almost  everything  Ethel  had  said,  every  movement  she 
had  made,  although  he  had  not  appeared  to  watch 
her,  and  he  saw  she  had  only  once  even  glanced 
in  his  direction.  Lorraine  could  not  account  for 
the  extreme  silence  and  evident  want  of  sociability 
in  Herbert  during  the  drive  to  Thurlston,  and 
little  suspected  that  he  had  contributed  to  produce 
his  friend's  misery  by  his  praise  of  Miss  Wood- 
ville. 

After  the  party  had  left,  Ethel  would  have 
been  glad  to  be  alone,  but  Minnie,  eager  to  open 
her  parcel,  ran  to  her,  tearing  the  paper  as  she 
came  along,  and  displaying  a  most  beautifully  bound 
Bible.     She  did  not  possess  such  a  treasure,  and  she 
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was  delighted.  Ethel  turned  to  the  title-page,  and 
read  in  Raymond's  handwriting :  — 

"  Marion  Helen  Woodville,  the  gift  of  her  sincere 
and  affectionate  friend,  with  his  earnest  prayer  that 
she  may  take  the  word  of  God  for  her  only  guide 
throughout  life. —  Herbert  E.  Raymond." 

And  underneath  were  the  words, — "  Search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life, 
and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me."  "  From  a 
child  thou  hast  known  the  Scriptures,  which  are  able 
to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation." 

Minnie  was  in  raptures,  and  Ethel  more  than  gra- 
tified by  Raymond's  elegant  and  excellent  gift,  and 
truly  thankful  that  the  word  of  God  was  now  indeed 
his  own  guide,  and  one  which  he  recommended  to 
others.  But  though  he  might  be  fond  of  Minnie  still, 
his  love  for  her  was  gone,  and  the  more  she  saw  of 
his  changed  character  and  Christian  course,  the  more 
difficult  she  found  it  to  school  her  heart  into  in- 
difference. If  there  had  been  so  much  to  love  in 
Raymond  when  an  unbeliever,  what  must  it  be  now 
that  he  had  obtained  the  one  thing  he  wanted!  Ethel's 
heart  bled  at  the  thought  of  these  continual  meetings 
which  must  probably  take  place  between  them.  It 
was  too  painful  to  dwell  upon,  even  in  thought,  and 
she  determined  to  employ  her  mind  with  something 
which  might  drive  away  such  painful  forebodings. 
Ethel  occasionally  wrote  poetry,  though  Ada  had  been 
the  only  person  privileged  to  see  it,  and  having  been 
pleased  with  many  of  her  productions,  she  had  re- 
minded Ethel  before  leaving  that  afternoon  that  she 
had  promised  some  time  to  write  something  especially 
for  her,  and  that  she  thought  a  description  of  the 
consecration  would  be  most  pleasing,  if  Ethel  would 
only  undertake   it.     Ethel  promised  to  try,  and  for 
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this  purpose  took  out  her  desk,  thinking  it  would  be 
a  very  suitable  mode  of  diverting  her  thoughts  from 
what  had  caused  her  so  much  distress.  She  found 
it  a  pleasant  occupation,  and  finished  the  poem  at 
intervals  during  the  remainder  of  her  stay  with  Sally. 
As  some  readers  may  be  interested  to  hear  the  verses, 
we  give  them.     They  were  entitled, — 

THE    SOLILOQUY   OF    THE    DAY. 

It  is  not  Sunday — yet  bright  dreams 

Come  stealing  on  the  ear  and  sight, 

And  bode  the  approach  of  solemn  rite. 
So  like  the  day  of  rest  it  seems, 

With  Sunday  robes  all  waving  round, 

And  Sunday  bells  of  welcome  sound, 

And  Sunday  faces,  books  of  prayer, 
And  eager  footsteps  hastening  there, 
Where  brightly  gleams  the  sunlit  spire 

Of  yon  fair  church  ;  though  not  as  yet 

The  heaven-descending  Paraclete 
Hath  bathed  it  in  celestial  fire. 

But  now  the  holy  hour  draws  nigh, 

When  holy  hands,  uplifted  high, 

Shall  scatter  blessings  all  around, 

And  consecrate  the  votive  ground. 

Pass  through  the  western  portal  now, 

And  gaze  in  deep  and  thrilling  trance. 

Struck  mute  by  that  first  'wildering  glance, 
The  very  soul  must  silent  bow. 

While  from  the  clerestory's  height 

Pours  down  the  "  dim  reliorious  light," 

On  many  a  head  with  reverence  bent, 

And  struggling  feeling  inwari  pent. 

The  dense  crowd  presses  on  !  how  faint  the  hum  ! 
Now  fainter  still !  now  hushed  !     The  hour  is  come. 
And  Silence  frowns  in  solemn  awe,  the  while 
A  train  of  white-robed  priests  glide  down  the  aisle, 
And  deep-toned  voices  steal  upon  the  ear, 
Alternate  soft  and  low,  distinct,  and  clear : 
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"  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  gates  ! 
The  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  King  of  Glory,  waits  ! 
G-lory  be  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
And  Holy  Ghost,  the  mystic  three  in  one, 
As  at  the  first  is  now,  and  aye  shall  be  : 
Glory  to  thee,  eternal  Trinity  ! " 

Like  some  bright  planet,  with  attendant  bands 
Of  lesser  satellites,  the  prelate  stands, 
His  priests  around  him,  offering  sacrifice 
Of  prayer  and  praise,  that  may  accepted  rise 
Unto  the  heaven  cf  heavens,  and  reach  the  throne 
Where  sits  eternally  the  Holy  One  : 

"  Grant  that,  whoever  here  shall  be 
At  holy  font  given  up  to  thee, 
In  chrisom  robe,  without  a  stain, 
May  in  thine  ark  for  aye  remain. 

Grant  that  all  those  who  in  this  house 
Take  on  themselves  baptismal  vows 
May  to  their  lives'  end  grow  in  grace, 
And  ne'er  of  broken  vows  bear  trace ! 

Grant  that  all  those  who  shall  in  awe 
Near  to  this  holy  table  draw, 
May  from  their  sins  'obtain  release, 
And  filled  with  grace  depart  in  peace  ! 

Grant  that  whoe'er  with  joined  hands 
Shall  here  unite  in  nuptial  bands, 
May  ever  dwell  in  perfect  love, 
And  faithful  to  their  covenant  prove. 

-v     Grant  that,  whene'er  thy  word  of  grace 
Is  read  and  preached  within  this  place, 
The  hearers  may  perceive  and  know, 
And  seek  the  path  wherein  to  go  ! 

And  grant  that  those,  who  as  they  kneel 
In  this  thy  temple,  when  they  feel 
Bowed  to  the  earth  with  sin  and  care, 
And  humbly  seek  relief  in  prayer ; 
Or  those  who  would  thy  praises  sing, 
And  thanks  for  all  thy  mercies  bring, 
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May  worship  thee  in  faith  and  love, 
And.  draw  down  blessings  from  above. 
Hear,  Lord,  in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place, 
And  grant  unto  thy  people  grace." 

Lowly  every  knee  is  bending, 
Upward  every  heart  ascending, 
Earnest  supplications  blending, 

Fill  the  consecrated  shrine. 
See  the  holy  angels  winging 
Downward  flight,  and  joyful  bringing 
Answer  swift ;  and  round  them  flinging 

Blessings  on  the  holy  shrine ! 

Again  the  sacred  prelate  stands, 

And  fervent  prays  with  lifted  hands: 

"  Blessed  for  ever  be  thy  name, 

Who  didst  thy  servant's  heart  inflame, 

With  holy  zeal  and  duteous  vows, 

To  dedicate  to  thee  this  house. 

Bless  him,  0  Lord  !  his  household  band  ! 

Accept  the  offering  of  his  hand  : 

Remember  him  concerning  this, 

Nor  wipe  out  in  forgetfulness 

This  deed  of  faith  and  charity : 

Nor  let  his  record  ever  die. 

For  ever  blessed  be  thy  holy  name, 

With  one  accord  let  all  the  earth  proclaim/' 

Ceased  is  the  solemn  voice. 
The  stones  cry  out,  "Rejoice;" 
The  pillars  shout  aloud,  "  Amen." 
The  lofty  aisles  ring  back  again ; 
And  all  above,  below,  around, 
Re-echo  with  the  gladdening  sound. 

And  there  is  one  whose  heart 
Beats  quick  in  every  vein ; 
With  strong  convulsive  start, 
Yet  not  the  throb  of  pain  — 
Ah,  no  !  of  joy  that  none  beside  may  share, 
Now  kneeling  with  him  in  that  house  of  prayer. 
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No  lure  of  earthly  mould, 

How  bright  soe'er  it  smiled, 
No  feverish  thirst  for  gold, 
His  constant  heart  beguiled — 
Nor  beauty's  spell,  nor  all  earth's  witcheries  blent, 
Had  power  to  change,  or  mar  his  high  intent. 

Once  more  from  holiest  lips  the  fervent  prayer, 

Like  spreading  cloud  of  incense,  fills  the  air, 

And  then  the  benediction  comes.     So  clear 

It  falls  on  every  reverential  ear, 

Like  angel  harp-notes  —  as  an  earnest  given, 

The  words  now  spoke  on  earth  were  heard  in  heaven. 

"lis  done,  the  blessed  deed  !  I  close  mine  eyes, 
Not  willing  that  the  solemn  scene  should  pass 
Away,  like  fleeting  vision,  till  the  glass 

Of  retrospect  reflect  its  memories 

In  dim  and  faded  hues.     So  swiftly  flies 

Time  with  his  spectre  train.     Yet,  ere  I  soar 

On  heaven-bound  pinions,  I  would  blessings  pour 

On  him,  to  whom  pertain  high  mysteries, 

Ordained  to  minister  in  holy  things 

At  this  pure  shrine :  and  as  each  year  brings  round 

My  wonted  service  on  its  silent  wings, 

May  he,  like  watchman  true,  be  faithful  found, 

With  patient  steps  and  calm,  still  day  by  day, 

Following  where'er  our  Lord  hath  marked  the  way!  * 

Ethel  felt  the  writing  of  these  verses  had  more 
deeply  impressed  the  solemn  scene  upon  her  mind,  and 
occupied  her  thoughts,  and  if  Ada  did  not  like  her 
attempt  at  poetical  description,  she  had  at  least  the 
satisfaction  of  having  herself  received  pleasure  and 
employment  in  writing  them. 

*  By  a  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  And  will  she  love  thee  as  well  as  I  ? 

Will  she  do  for  thee  what  I  have  done  ? 
See  all  the  pomps  of  the  world  pass  hy, 
And  look  only  to  thee,  Beloved  one  ? 

Will  she  feel,  when  others  pronounce  thy  name, 
All  the  thrilling  sensations  that  I  have  done  ? 

Pride  when  they  praise  thee, 

Regret  when  they  blame  thee, 
And  tenderness  always,  Beloved  one  ? 

And  thou,  wilt  not  thou  feel  a  pang  of  regret, 
Thus  remembering  what  1  have  done  ? 

Though  forsaken  I  do  not  forget, 

And  am  thine,  thine  only.  Beloved  one." 

Ethel  stayed  until  the  Monday  in  the  following  week 
at  Sawley,  as  she  liked  the  thought  of  remaining  a 
Sunday  to  hear  the  service  at  the  new  church.  Mr. 
Lorraine  preached  in  the  evening,  and  the  party  from 
Thurlston  were  there,  and  as  the  air  was  so  plea- 
sant, all  once  more  walked  up  with  Ethel  to  Hedge- 
row, until  it  was  time  to  return  to  Thurlston.  Ada, 
who  might  have  been  offended  by  Ethel  remaining 
away  from  Carysford  while  she  was  with  her  brother, 
had  at  length  divined  the  secret  of  her  dislike  to 
visiting  alone  —  the  remembrance  of  what  had  once 
been   between   Herbert   and   herself;    but   it    never 
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for  one  moment  occurred  to  her,  what  was  the  barrier 
which  seemed  to  exist  between  them  against  a  renewal 
of  their  former  intimacy.  The  idea  to  her  mind  of 
either  of  them  doubting  one  another's  constancy,  was 
too  absurd  to  be  thought  of ;  still,  she  saw  both  of 
them  acted  with  chilling  caution,  which  was  very 
unnecessary. 

But  the  distance  had  only  widened  between  Ethel 
and  Raymond  during  that  week,  for  Mr.  Lorraine 
had  actually  called  at  Hedgerow,  and  sat  talking 
to  Ethel,  and  had  lent  her  some  sacred  music  to  try 
over.  And  twice  in  her  walks  Ethel  had  encountered 
him  returning  to  the  parsonage,  and  he  had  walked 
part  of  the  way  with  her;  and  yet  the  subjects  on  which 
they  conversed  were  so  thoroughly  free  from  anything 
approaching  to  any  particular  feeling  for  one  another, 
that  even  Herbert  must  have  been  satisfied,  had  he 
heard  them;  but  he  only  knew  from  Lorraine  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  meeting,  and  that  was  sufficient  to 
make  him  certain  how  things  were  progressing,  and 
his  fancies  were  speedily  converted  into  a  reality, 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  Lorraine  was  more 
worthy  of  Ethel  than  himself.  It  seemed  surprising 
how  nearly  akin  were  the  resolutions  formed  by  Ray- 
mond and  Ethel  as  to  their  line  of  conduct;  both  were 
endeavouring  to  grow  indifferent,  and  yet  by  no 
means  to  shrink  from  meeting  when  desirable,  hoping 
thus  to  grow  accustomed  to  each  other's  society,  and 
learn  to  feel  no  sensation  of  either  pleasure  or  pain 
in  the  meeting. 

On  Monday  Ada  drove  over,  as  she  had  promised,  to 
take  Ethel  back  to  Carysford.  The  Misses  Beauchamp 
were  with  her,  as  their  society  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  without  rudeness ;  and  Herbert  rode  on  horse- 
back by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  having  business  with 
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Mr.  Lorraine  about  the  finishing  of  some  carving  in 
the  church  porch.  Before  returning,  the  whole  party 
went  once  more  to  the  church  to  hear  Mr.  Lorraine 
play  the  organ,  being  a  treat  which  was  not  to  be 
missed  when  opportunity  occurred. 

Raymond  again  stood  near  Ethel,  to  observe  the 
effect  produced  by  his  friend's  performance  of  Handel's 
music.  He  saw  how  she  was  thrilled — noted  her 
attitude  of  graceful  attention,  as,  unknowingly,  she 
bent  her  elegant  figure  forward  absorbed  in  the  music, 
and  was  satisfied  what  the  effect  was  on  her  heart. 
They  had  not  long  to  remain,  however,  and  he  ob- 
served her  look  of  regret  when  the  organ  was  closed : 
but  he  did  not  see  the  workings  of  her  mind,  and 
what  produced  an  equally  absorbing  thought  as  the 
beautiful  music — the  fact  of  its  being  played  in  the 
church  which  he  himself  had  built.  The  Misses 
Beauchamp's  conversation  during  the  drive  home  was 
not  either  intellectual  or  edifying;  they  were  dashing, 
worldly  girls,  whose  sole  interest  in  life  seemed  to 
be  how  they  might  fritter  away  time  most  agreeably 
to  themselves,  without  one  thought  of  the  future. 
And  was  one  of  them  to  be  Herbert's  wife?  Could 
it  be  possible?  But  he  might  have  reasons — ob- 
ligations, perhaps,  for  such  a  course,  about  which 
Ethel  knew  nothing :  so  she  thought,  as  she  noticed 
the  grave,  almost  sorrowful  expression  of  Herbert's 
face  as  he  rode  by  their  side,  occasionally  joining  in 
the  conversation.  He  seldom  addressed  her,  and  then 
on  some  trivial  point,  where  a  short  answer  only  was 
required.  The  Misses  Beauchamp  were  perpetual  in 
their  questions  to  him  ;  but  his  replies,  though  polite, 
were  not  lengthened.  He  was  evidently  indisposed 
to  talk,  and  when  within  a  mile  of  Carysford  he  sud- 
denly recollected   some  business  which  required   at- 
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tention,  and  begged  to  be  excused  from  keeping  their 
pace.  A  polite  bow  to  Ethel,  and  a  smile  to  Minnie, 
and  he  started  off  at  a  rapid  speed  before  them. 

"We  shall  see  you  on  Friday  at  dinner.  Mr. 
Woodville  accepted  our  invitation  for  you!"  said  Ada, 
as  they  drove  up  to  Park  Row. 

"  I  never  heard  of  it,"  said  Ethel,  almost  starting 
at  the  intelligence. 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  that,  as  you  have  no  excuse  for 
escaping  us.  And  I  must  show  you  my  baby,"  said 
Ada,  pleasantly. 

Ethel  thanked  her,  and  tried  to  look  pleased  ;  but 
she  was  annoyed  by  her  father's  cool  manner  of 
forcing  her,  as  it  were,  to  go  to  Thurlston.  She 
longed  for  some  excuse  by  which  she  would  be  pre- 
vented going  there  on  Friday ;  it  seemed  to  her  a 
manifest  want  of  propriety,  after  what  had  passed 
between  herself  and  Raymond,  to  visit  at  his  house. 
At  all  events,  whether  really  so  or  not,  she  considered 
it  better,  on  all  occasions,  to  act  within  the  bounds  of 
propriety  rather  than  go  to  the  verge  of  them.  She 
mentioned  her  dislike  to  go  to  visit  the  Raymonds, 
and  begged  her  father  would  permit  her  to  send  an 
excuse ;  but  he  refused  positively,  and  Ethel  durst 
not  have  enlightened  him  as  to  the  reason  of  her 
dislike. 

Ethel  looked  unusually  lovely  as  she  entered  the 
drawing-room  at  Thurlston  on  the  evening  of  the 
party.  Herbert  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
glancing  at  her  very  often.  He  had  seldom  seen 
her  out  of  mourning  before  ;  and  now  her  white  silk 
dress  and  wreath  of  green  leaves,  together  with  the 
brilliancy  of  her  complexion,  which  was  heightened 
considerably  by  the  deep  blush  which  rested  upon  her 
cheeks,  stimulated  the  remembrance  of  former  times. 
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Mr.  Beauchamp  placed  a  chair  for  her  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Lorraine,  and  both  of  them  kept  up 
a  lively  conversation  until  dinner  was  announced. 
Raymond,  as  the  most  agreeable  to  both  parties,  had 
arranged  that  Lorraine  should  take  Ethel  in  to  dinner ; 
and  it  was  rather  a  relief  to  the  latter  to  find  herself 
with  some  one  with  whom  she  could  be  at  ease ;  and 
also  that  she  was  as  far  as  possible  from  Raymond, 
who  never  seemed  to  glance  towards  her  end  of  the 
table — at  least,  so  she  thought — though  there  was 
scarcely  a  smile  or  a  movement  she  made  which  he 
had  not  observed. 

It  was  singular  that  Romanism  should  be  the 
subject  of  their  conversation  ;  but  Ethel  having  lately 
encountered  a  Roman  Catholic  woman  in  visiting 
among  the  poor  people,  was  desirous  to  have  answers 
ready  for  her  on  some  points,  should  they  meet  again, 
and  she  imagined  Mr.  Lorraine  could  furnish  them: 
being,  however,  in  ignorance  of  any  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  Herbert,  or,  indeed, 
that  the  latter  had  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  He  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the 
points  she  desired  with  great  earnestness,  and  was 
extremely  sorry  that  the  ladies  retired  early,  as  he 
had  not  time  to  finish  the  subject.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, singular,  that  when  the  gentlemen  again  ap- 
peared in  the  drawing-room,  he  should  seat  himself 
beside  Ethel  and  continue  the  conversation.  To  Her- 
bert this  was  a  rapid  approach  to  an  understanding 
between  them,  the  attention  seemed  to  him  so  marked. 

"  I  think  matters  are  taking  a  serious  turn  in  that 
direction  ;  I  shall  certainly  congratulate  Mr.  Lorraine," 
said  Henrietta  Beauchamp  to  Raymond,  who  was 
standing  near.  The  words  were  to  her  only  mean- 
ingless ;  it  was  a  mere  joke ;  but  they  pierced  like  an 
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arrow  to  Herbert's  heart.  Others,  then,  had  noticed 
the  growing  attachment !  so  he  could  not  have  been 
deceiving  himself.  Henrietta  little  knew  the  wound 
she  had  unconsciously  given  by  her  frivolous  remark  : 
and  if  she  had,  she  would  not  have  been  inclined  to 
recall  it,  for  she  had  a  determined  prejudice  against 
Ada's  friend,  and  was  also  jealous  of  any  one  claiming 
admiration  from  Eaymond  but  herself.  Music  was 
introduced,  and  the  Misses  Beauchamp  sung  and  played 
together,  but  the  sentimentalism  of  the  words  of  their 
duet  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  singing.  Raymond, 
with  outward  composure  of  manner,  advanced  to  Ethel. 

"Will  you  favour  us  with  a  song?"  he  inquired, 
in  a  low  voice,  which  was  only  rendered  calm  by  the 
softness  of  the  tone.  Both  were  agitated,  and  thought 
of  Ethel's  last  song  at  Thurlston.  Ethel  rose,  she  had 
no  visible  excuse  for  declining,  and  she  knew  her  fa- 
ther would  be  angry  if  she  refused.  She  took  Ray- 
mond's proffered  arm  and  advanced  to  the  piano.  He 
stood  by  her  while  she  turned  over  the  music,  and 
rearranged  the  music-stool  for  her. 

"  May  I  ask  for  a  song  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Certainly  ;  anything  you  like  ! "  was  the  reply. 

"The  first  song  I  heard  you   sing  — 

'When  sorrow  sleepeth,  wake  it  not.'  " 

Ethel  sat  down  to  play  it  from  memory.  Her 
voice  was  husky  at  first,  but  it  rose  in  richness  and 
power  as  she  became  absorbed  in  the  melody.  Never 
had  she  sung  with  more  exquisite  expression  of  feel- 
ing, for  she  felt  the  words  as  appropriate. 

"  We  mourn  the  lost,  we  sigh  for  care, 
We  grieve  by  sin  opprest : 
And  all  some  secret  burden  bear, 
For  earth  is  not  our  rest. 
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Then  watch  thy  thoughts  ;  thy  words  restrain, 

Each  heart  its  burden  knows, 
One  little  word,  all  light  and  vain, 

May  break  that  heart's  repose. 

When  sorrow  sleepeth,  wake  it  not." 

But  sorrow  did  not  sleep  in  Raymond's  heart ;  he 
had  less  command  over  his  feelings  of  affection  than 
Ethel :  this  night,  the  misery  he  endured  was  almost 
insupportable,  and  nothing  but  his  duty  to  his  guests 
prevented  him  rushing  to  his  own  room  and  indulging 
in  a  passionate  outburst  of  grief.  It  is  not  always 
possible,  even  for  the  best-regulated  and  the  most 
Christian -minded  persons,  to  restrain  the  intense 
bitterness  of  their  feelings  ;  it  is  only  by  much  earnest 
wrestling  in  prayer,  which  keeps  them  in  check  as  it 
were  from  an  undue  indulgence  in  those  feelings  and 
desires.  Herbert  ventured  to  ask  Ethel  to  sing  again  ; 
she  complied  instantly,  and  then  rose,  unwilling  to 
seem  a  monopoliser  of  the  piano:  others  followed. 

"  Is  she  not  lovely  ?  And  her  voice  richer  than 
ever ! "  said  Ada,  in  a  low  voice  to  her  brother,  as  he 
passed  her.  She  did  not  understand  his  silent  bend  of 
the  head,  and  grave  countenance,  as  he  advanced  to 
speak  to  another  guest. 

"  I  am  going  to  look  at  baby ;  will  you  go  with 
me,  Ethel  ? "  inquired  Ada,  as  she  moved  towards  the 
door.  Ethel  followed  her  to  the  nursery.  The  baby 
had  had  its  first  evening  sleep,  and  was  looking  about 
it  with  a  good-tempered  expression  of  face. 

"  Is  he  not  a  darling  ?  And  don't  you  think  him 
like  Herbert?"  said  Ada,  kneeling  by  her  child,  and 
playing  with  its  tiny  fingers. 

"  I  do  not  see  it,  I  confess,  Ada.  You  know  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  likenesses  at  this  early  age — at  least, 
to  any  but  a  parent's  eye." 

VOL.  II.  z 
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"  But  you  do  not  dare  to  say  as  Herbert  does,  that 
all  babies  are  alike  until  they  are  six  months  old?" 
exclaimed  Ada. 

"  Not  exactly  that.  But  still  there  is  not  sufficient 
in  the  features  generally  to  trace  a  likeness." 

"  You  are  as  bad  as  Herbert  !  My  child  is  unlike 
all  others  that  ever  were  born.  Come  away,  you  do 
not  deserve  to  see  it !"  said  Ada,  laughing. 

"  No  !  no  !  I  must  have  it  in  my  arms.  I  am  very 
fond  of  babies  ;  more  especially  this  one,  even  if  it  had 
been  the  ugliest  little  thing  possible,  which  it  certainly 
is  not,"  said  Ethel,  taking  the  child  in  her  arms  and 
kissing  it  affectionately. 

"  Come,  we  must  leave  this  young  gentleman  and 
return  to  the  drawing-room.  Depend  upon  it,  Ethel, 
if  ever  you  are  a  mother  you  will  alter  your  theory 
about  babies  being  alike.  I  thought  so  until  I  had 
one,  but  at  a  day  old  I  could  have  known  it  from 
thousands  of  others,"  said  Ada,  as  they  left  the  room. 

Ethel  took  a  vacant  chair  at  a  side-table,  and 
opened  a  book  of  engravings. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  engravings?"  said  a  voice  be- 
hind her.     She  started  and  coloured  as  Herbert  spoke. 

"  Yes,  I  like  them  very  much  ; "  but  she  turned 
from  them  instantly,  and  Herbert  took  a  seat  near 
her. 

"  You  cannot  tell  what  a  treat  it  has  been  to 
hear  your  beautiful  voice  once  again." 

"  I  am  glad  it  gave  you  pleasure,"  Ethel  replied ; 
but  she  feared  she  said  it  abruptly. 

"  Does  Minnie  learn  music  ?" 

"  She  is  just  beginning  at  school,  but  has  not 
made  much  progress  yet." 

Ethel  was  angry  because  she  could  not  speak 
without  stiffness. 
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"  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  Miss  Hackett's  death. 
You  were  with  her  when  she  died,  I  think?" 

"  Yes.  She  was  indeed  a  great  loss  to  me,  she 
was  one  of  my  kindest  friends,"  Ethel  replied ;  and 
then  another  pause  ensued. 

Raymond  began  to  feel  assured  Ethel  would  not 
talk  to  him,  and  she  fancied  he  was  only  speaking  to 
her  because  she  was  his  guest.  Raymond  made  one 
more  effort,  and  was  at  length  successful. 

"You  were  in  Switzerland  a  few  months  ago. 
What  places  did  you  visit  ?  and  what  pleased  you 
most  ?  I  have  been  there  a  good  deal  since  —  since 
we  met  last." 

Herbert  was  annoyed  that  he  did  not  speak  un- 
hesitatingly. But  Ethel  could  converse  freely,  for 
she  could  talk  of  places  better  than  persons  to  Ray- 
mond, now  that  they  were  not  on  intimate  terms. 
They  conversed  with  the  ease  of  indifferent  acquaint- 
ances, and  compared  notes  with  one  another,  and 
Herbert  was  delighted  to  find  how  much  Ethel  ad- 
mired the  neighbourhood  of  Yevay,  though  he  did 
not  tell  her  why  that  place  must  ever  have  a  kind  of 
hallowed  remembrance  for  him  in  its  association. 

The  announcement  of  carriages  interrupted  the 
conversation,  and  Herbert's  manner  again  grew  con- 
strained, particularly  when  Lorraine,  as  he  wished 
Ethel  good-night,  said  :  — 

"  I  will  write  out  something  for  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  we  have  been  conversing,  and  as  I  hope 
to  be  in  Carysford  to-morrow,  I  will  call  and  leave  it 
with  you." 

"  Oh,  do  not  let  me  give  you  so  much  trouble  ! " 

"  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  ! "  was  the  courteous 
reply  Raymond  heard,  and  another  pang  shot  through 
his  heart. 
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He  little  suspected  that  Popery  was  the  subject, 
or  he  would  not  have  been  surprised  at  Lorraine's 
interest.  He  saw  all  this  writing  as  only  a  conve- 
nient excuse  for  calling  upon  Ethel,  and  his  part- 
ing with  her  unwittingly  was  more  than  ever  con- 
strained. 

"  So  Mr.  Raymond  and  the  younger  Miss  Beau- 
champ  are  going  to  be  married,"  said  Mrs.  Woodville, 
when  she  and  her  husband  and  Ethel  had  entered 
the  fly,  after  leaving  Thurlston. 

"  Don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  now  I've  have  seen 
them  together  ! "  growled  Mr.  Woodville,  angrily. 

"  You  may  or  not,  as  you  like.  But  Mrs.  Charles- 
worth  mentioned  it  as  a  fact,  and  said  that  his  at- 
tentions were  often  commented  upon  ;  and  she  con- 
gratulated Miss  Henrietta  Beauchamp  to-night.  I 
heard  her;  and  though  the  lady  did  not  exactly  say 
it  was  so,  she  did  not  quite  deny  it,  and  looked  very 
conscious  when  she  said  the  congratulation  was 
rather  premature.  And  it's  a  most  suitable  match 
for  him.  No  doubt  his  sister  and  her  husband  will 
be  very  glad  of  it,"  continued  Mrs.  Woodville. 

"  I  tell  you  I  don't  credit  a  word  of  it.  Raymond 
will  never  make  a  fool  of  himself — which  he  will  do 
if  he  marries  that  girl.  Mark  me,  it  is  nothing 
but  woman's  gossip  ! "  said  Mr.  Woodville  ;  and  angry 
retorts  and  words  followed,  but  Ethel  heard  them 
not. 

A  sensation  of  faintness  came  over  her.  She 
closed  her  eyes,  and  leant  back  in  the  fly,  unconscious 
of  all  but  one  thought  —  that  it  was  really  true  that 
Herbert  had  forgotten  her.  It  was  not  altogether 
for  herself  she  grieved.  Would  Herbert  be  happy  ? 
Could  a  worldly  girl,  like  Miss  Beauchamp,  make  him 
the  wife  he  deserved?     WTould  she  love  him  with 
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that  deep,  earnest  affection,  which  he  ought  to  re- 
ceive? Could  she  sympathise  with  him,  be  ready 
to  yield  a  devotion,  and  willing  assistance,  to  which 
he  was  entitled,  in  his  labours  of  love? 

Ethel  felt  it  could  not  be  so.  The  conversation  she 
had  heard  from  the  Misses  Beauchamp  had  convinced 
her  of  this ;  and  though  her  spirit  was  too  Christian 
to  permit  a  feeling  of  jealousy  or  prejudice,  or  hastily 
lead  her  to  form  a  judgment  upon  another,  still  it  is 
a  mistaken  feeling  of  charity  wilfully  to  blind  our- 
selves to  the  worldliness  of  any,  however  willing 
we  may  be  and  desirous  of  viewing  their  failings 
leniently. 

But  Ethel  had  another  struggle  that  night  ere 
sleep  stole  upon  her.  The  more  she  saw  of  Herbert, 
the  more  her  heart  clung  to  him.  He  had  mingled 
much  chastened  Christian  sentiment  with  his  con- 
versation that  evening,  and  her  affection  for  him  only 
grew  the  stronger  with  every  effort  made  to  subdue 
it ;  and  it  was  so  sweet,  so  comforting,  still  to  love 
him,  that  it  was  difficult  to  pray  that,  if  it  were  right, 
such  feeling  might  be  taken  away.  But  she  did  pray 
for  it,  long  and  fervently,  when  the  first  passionate, 
bitter  sobbing  had  ceased,  when  she  retired  to  her 
own  room.  And  once  more  a  peaceful  quiet  stole 
over  her,  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  her  Heavenly 
Father,  that  all  was  ordered  for  her  well.  If  her 
earthly  lot  were  to  be  a  bright  and  sunny  one,  it 
would  be  so  ordained.  If  not,  the  waves  and  storms 
of  life,  each  one  as  it  rolled  over  her,  would  only  raise 
her  nearer  to  heaven,  where  she  desired  her  treasure 
to  be. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"  Seest  thou  my  home  ?     'Tis  where  yon  woods  are  waving 
In  their  dark  richness  to  the  summer  air, 
Where  yon  hlue  stream,  a  thousand  flower-banks  laving, 
Leads  down  the  hills  a  vein  of  light — 'tis  there  !" 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

"  I  love  her,  because  where  her  presence  abides 

There  is  calm  and  chastened  light ; 
Like  tbe  moon  when  in  cloudless  splendour  she  rides 

O'er  the  azure  fields  of  night; 
Because,  touched  by  the  glance  of  her  tender  smile, 

And  the  sound  of  her  silver  voice, 
The  o'erburdened  spirit  may  rest  awhile, 

And  the  stricken  soul  rejoice." — J.  W.  Fletcher. 

A  few  days  more,  and  Ethel  and  Minnie  met  Ada 
and  their  party  at  the  railway  station,  when  they  were 
returning  to  Willersdale. 

Raymond  was  there  to  see  the  last  of  his  sister ; 
and  though  his  manner  was  attentive  and  polite  to 
Ethel,  it  was  still  constrained,  as  they  walked  up  and 
down  the  station  before  the  train  started :  but  his 
very  effort  to  appear  easy  made  him  cold  and  distant ; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  abstain  from  some  expression 
of  his  feeling  which  must  be  disagreeable  to  her,  now 
that  he  believed  her  acquaintance  with  Lorraine  was 
ripening  into  an  attachment. 

"  We  intend  baby  to  be  christened  in  about  ten 
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days ;  but  I  must  request,  Herberty  that  you  will 
come  to  us  before  that,"  Ada  said,  as  they  took  their 
places  in  the  carriage. 

"  Indeed,  I  fear  it  is  impossible !  I  have  such  an 
accumulation  of  business  on  hand,"  replied  Herbert. 

"  Nonsense  !  Leave  it  to  your  steward  for  once," 
said  Beauchamp. 

"  Impossible  !  But  I  will  try  and  get  away  as 
soon  as  I  can." 

"  Do  come,  Mr.  Raymond !  I  shall  want  you  ; 
and  Fido  will;  and,  Ethy,  you  will  want  him,  too, 
won't  you  ? "  said  Minnie,  as  Raymond  lifted  her  and 
her  little  dog  into  the  carriage. 

Ethel  made  no  reply,  and  avoided  looking  at  Ray- 
mond ;  for  her  colour  deepened  painfully,  Herbert 
saw,  as  he  glanced  at  her. 

"  I  will  see,  Min,  what  I  can  do.  Good-bye, 
dear !  And  good-bye,  all !  A  pleasant  journey  to 
you,"  said  Raymond,  taking  off  his  hat,  as  the  whistle 
was  heard,  and  the  train  started  off. 

The  journey  occupied  about  four  hours ;  and  the 
Beauchamps'  carriage  waited  for  them  at  the  nearest 
station  to  Willersdale. 

It  was  a  lovely  drive  of  three  miles,  chiefly  through 
shady  lanes,  whose  trees,  with  their  fresh  green  leaves, 
formed  a  pleasant  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  burning 
afternoon  sun. 

"There  is  home,  Ethel!"  said  Ada,  joyously,  as 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  pretty  mansion,  standing 
on  an  eminence  in  the  valley,  with  steep,  bold  hills 
rising  a  little  behind  it. 

"  How  beautiful !     What  a  lovely  country ! " 

"  It  is  a  lovely  situation ;  and  we  have  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  neighbouring  country,"  remarked 
Beauchamp,  as  he  held  Minnie  up  to  look  at  the  house. 
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They  now  passed  through  a  pretty  little  rural 
village,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  were  the  park  gates. 
Ethel  was  particularly  struck  by  the  kind  manner  in 
which  Beauchamp  recognised  every  one  that  they 
met,  even  staying  once  or  twice  to  inquire  of  his 
labourers  how  their  relatives  were,  who  had  been  ill 
when  they  left;  especially  the  kind  interest  with 
which  he  spoke  to  the  old  woman  at  the  Lodge,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  servant  of  his  mother's.  But 
Ethel  had  observed  many  little  kindnesses  in  her 
friend's  husband  which  had  pleased  her  very  much; 
for  it  is  in  little  things  that  the  character  is  often 
most  displayed,  and  such  thoughtful  attentions  as  he 
showed    sprung  from  a  kind  and  generous  heart. 

"  Slender  joys,  oft  repeated, 
Fall  as  sunshine  on  the  heart." 

And  many  a  one  had  been  gladdened  by  his  cheering 
words  of  sympathy,  more  especially  among  his  own 
tenantry,  where  he  was  universally  beloved. 

Ada  was  in  great  glee,  and  almost  like  a  child  in 
her  delight  to  show  Ethel  her  home,  after  she  had 
seen  the  baby  comfortably  disposed  of  in  the  nursery. 

"  I  have  given  you  this  room,  Ethel,  because  there 
is  such  a  lovely  view  from  it.  You  will  be  able  to 
contemplate  nicely  whenever  you  are  disposed  to  be 
sentimental.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  here, 
darling,  at  last,  after  so  many  disappointments.  I 
shall  wish  you  never  to  leave  me  again,"  said  Ada, 
affectionately,  when  she  joined  Ethel  in  her  room,  a 
little  before  the  dinner-bell  rung. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  delightful;  and,  dear  Ada,  you  can- 
not tell  how  glad  I  am  to  be  with  you  ;"  and  Ethel 
kissed  Ada  affectionately. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  will  spoil  our  enjoyment. 
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Next  week  Edward's  sisters  are  coming  for  a  fortnight. 
I  would  willingly  have  avoided  it,  but  as  they  were 
asked  to  fix  their  own  time,  I  cannot  put  them  off. 
I  do  not  like  my  sisters-in-law  ;  they  are  gay  and 
dashing,  and  it  really  is  a  trial  of  patience  to  have 
them  here :  but  you  will  help  me  to  make  their  visit 
agreeable,  I  know,  dear  Ethel.  Edward  is  so  very 
kind;  for  his  sake  I  wish  to  be  pleasant  to  his 
relations ;  and  he  is  very  anxious  about  his  sisters, 
and  says  he  thinks  we  may  do  them  good.  I  fear  I 
am  not  calculated  to  improve  them,  for,  though  I  am 
anxious  to  do  right,  I  am  very  hasty  and  impetuous, 
and  often  say  and  do  things  in  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  which  I  deeply  regret  afterwards,"  said 
Ada. 

"  That  will  lead  you  to  greater  watchfulness, 
dearest.  The  first  step  towards  amendment  is  self- 
knowledge.  If  we  know  our  besetting  sins  we  shall 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  approach  of  temptation." 

"  Yes ;  I  try  not  to  despair.  I  am  striving  hard 
to  acquire  a  habit  of  self-control,  and  much  daily 
prayer  is  offered  for  this,  for  I  feel  more  and  more 
my  own  inability  to  conquer  myself.  But  now  I 
have  such  a  help  in  Edward ;  he  prays  with  and  talks 
to  me  so  kindly.  He  never  lectures  me,  however 
injudicious  and  foolish  I  have  been,  but  always  speaks 
sympathisingly;  and  though  he  owns  that  I  have  done 
wrong,  he  speaks  as  if  he  were  subject  to  precisely 
the  same  feelings,  and  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to 
restrain  an  outburst  of  passion.  Yet  he  never  shows 
any  impatience  of  spirit:  I  have  seen  him  stand  calm 
and  unmoved  when  I  should  have  given  way  to 
violent  temper.  Yet  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that 
he  had  had  severe  struggles  with  himself  before  he 
attained  self-control." 
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"  You  have  been  very  fortunate,  Ada.  It  must 
indeed  be  delightful  to  have  so  kind  and  sympathising 
a  friend,"  and  a  sigh  rose  in  Ethel's  heart. 

"  I  do  consider  myself  very  fortunate,  and  do  not 
think  I  know  any  one  equal  to  Edward,  unless  it  is 
Herbert,  and  you  have  hardly  yet  seen  how  completely 
he  is  chastened  and  subdued  in  those  points  where  it 
was  needed.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  when  I  look  at 
my  husband  and  brother,  so  richly  endowed  morally 
and  intellectually,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  see  how  every 
thought  and  desire  is  moulded  and  brought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,"  said  Ada,  tears 
gathering  in  her  eyes. 

"We  may,  indeed,  thank  God  for  his  goodness," 
Ethel  replied;  but  her  voice  trembled  so  much,  she 
dare  not  add  more. 

"  I  hope  Herbert  will  come  soon.  I  want  you  to 
see  and  judge  for  yourself  of  his  sincerity;  his  business 
has  been  accumulating  so  much,  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
get  away.  I  wish  Caroline  and  Henrietta  were  not 
coming :  they  tire  him,  and  want  so  much  of  his  at- 
tention ;  he  is  very  polite,  and  submits  as  patiently 
as  he  can,  but  it  annoys  him  sadly." 

Ethel  started  and  changed  colour. 

"  Annoys  him !  You  or  I  must  be  mistaken, 
then,"  she  said,  almost  speaking  unconsciously. 

"  Pray  explain,  Ethel.  I  do  not  understand," 
said  Ada. 

Ethel  had  regained  her  composure,  and  replied, 
quietly,— 

"I  have  heard  several  times  of  Mr.  Raymond's 
engagement  to  Miss  Henrietta  Beauchamp." 

"And  you  believed  it,  Ethel  ?"  said  Ada,  reproach- 
fully. 

"  There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not." 
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"  Oh,  Ethel !  I  did  not  suppose  you  could  have 
done  Herbert  that  injustice !  Only  this  morning 
he  heard  the  report  in  question  spoken  of;  he  came 
home  and  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  I  wish  you  had 
heard  what  he  said,  and  how  indignant  he  was  at 
such  gossip.  The  report  can  only  have  arisen  from 
a  foolish  flirtation  in  which  Herbert  indulged  for 
amusement  soon  after  we  left  Carysford,  and  in  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  justify  him.  Nevertheless,  he  said 
nothing  which  could  have  given  just  cause  for  the 
supposition  that  he  meant  his  attentions  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Imagine  Herbert,  who  has  decidedly  come 
out  from  the  world,  uniting  himself  to  a  girl  like 
Henrietta,  whose  happiness  is  found  in  gaiety !  Oh, 
Ethel!  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  done  him 
such  injustice  !  This  accounts  for  your  chilling 
coldness  towards  him." 

"  Only  equal  to  his  own,  Ada.  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  Mr.  Raymond  should  suppose  I 
consider  him  in  any  way  bound  to  me,"  replied  Ethel, 
haughtily. 

"  But  he  will  be,  notwithstanding,  in  heart.  You 
need  never  doubt  Herbert." 

Just  then  the  dinner-bell  rung,  and  Ada  having 
forgotten  something,  said  she  would  fetch  it,  and  take 
Minnie  down-stairs  from  the  nursery,  where  she  had 
gone  to  play  with  the  baby.  Ethel  knelt  down  by  the 
window  for  a  moment,  and  tears  gushed  to  her  eyes. 
Herbert,  then,  was  free  !  she  was  thankful  to  hear  of 
that:  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  his  being 
married  to  another  so  unsuited  to  him.  Still,  not- 
withstanding Ada's  assurance,  Ethel  felt  perfectly 
convinced  there  was  something  which  raised  a  barrier 
between  herself  and  Herbert :  he  might  be  changed, 
and  his  sister  unconscious  of  it  ;  she  knew  of  no  other 
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reason  why  they  should  meet  so  coldly,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  repress  the  intense  desire  to  know  what 
was  his  motive  for  the  change.  The  lovely  scene 
from  her  window,  the  peaceful  repose  of  everything, 
tended  to  quiet  her  heart.  A  bold  hill  rose  in  front, 
covered  almost  to  its  summit  with  pines,  and  at  the 
foot  of  it  a  lake,  reflecting  the  dark  foliage,  with  a 
light  boat  moored  in  the  shade.  The  grounds  ex- 
tended to  the  nearer  side  of  the  lake,  and  just  below 
her  was  the  flower-garden,  and  a  soft,  green  lawn. 
On  the  left  side  spread  out  before  her  the  park,  with 
a  view  extending  some  miles  up  the  valley,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  cottages  half- embosomed  in  the 
trees,  the  village  church  rising  in  relief  from  among 
them ;  white,  slender  volumes  of  blue  smoke,  curling 
in  different  directions  above  the  trees,  gave  indi- 
cations of  many  an  humble  dwelling  concealed  from 
view — the  possible  abode  of  poverty  and  peace.  The 
right  and  eastern  side  was  sheltered  by  another 
and  nearer  hill,  on  whose  craggy  slope,  rocks  and 
underwood,  walks  and  seats,  a  summer-house  and  a 
silvery  cascade,  appeared  in  mingled  beauty ;  and 
Ethel  looked  forward  to  many  a  quiet  ramble  with  her 
friend  in  those  charming  grounds,  alternately  refreshed 
by  the  cool  shade,  or  delighted  by  the  view  from 
numberless  and  tastefully  arranged  openings  in  the 
walks. 

The  week  before  the  Misses  Beauchamp's  arrival 
passed  all  too  quickly,  spent  with  Ada  and  her  husband, 
who  seemed  as  pleased  as  his  wife  to  contribute  to 
Ethel  and  Minnie's  enjoyment.  Ada  had  a  beautiful 
little  carriage,  with  two  pretty  white  ponies,  and 
Beauchamp  drove  them  out  almost  every  day  to 
places  of  interest  and  beauty  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Then,   in  the  evening,  he  would  row  them  on  the 
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lake,  which  was  delightfully  cool  and  enjoyable  after 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

There  was  also  a  pretty  aviary  in  the  grounds, 
some  ringdoves  cooing  in  their  summer-house,  and 
another  dog  very  much  like  Fido,  for  Minnie's  especial 
delight.  All  felt  the  arrival  of  the  Misses  Beau- 
champ  would  cast  a  damp  upon  their  enjoyment, 
though  no  one  mentioned  it,  and  Ada  was  trying  to 
resign  herself  pleasantly  to  their  society.  They  were 
expected  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Ethel  de- 
clined going  with  Ada  to  the  station  to  meet  them, 
knowing  how  much  light  luggage  the  Misses  Beau- 
champ  always  would  have  in  the  carriage.  She  was 
glad  to  plead  an  excuse  for  remaining  at  home,  be- 
lieving it  would  be  more  convenient  to  her  friend. 
Minnie,  however,  went  with  Ada,  who  insisted  on 
having  the  child  with  her.  After  Ethel  had  finished 
her  letter-writing  she  put  on  her  large  round  straw 
hat,  and  taking  a  book,  went  out  into  the  garden. 
Meeting  the  nurse  with  the  baby,  Ethel  asked  her 
to  leave  it  a  little  while,  and  with  her  friend's  child 
in  her  arms  she  went  to  her  favourite  seat,  under 
the  shadow  of  a  large  rock  near  the  water.  The  baby 
was  very  merry,  and  was  beginning  to  take  notice 
and  smile  naturally  now  ;  and  Ethel  was  delighted 
with  its  winning  ways,  and  was  talking  to  it,  and  so 
engrossed,  that  she  did  not  hear  the  approach  of  a 
well-known  step  behind  her,  until  she  heard  Herbert's 
voice,  saying, — 

"  Miss  Woodville,  how  interesting  you  look  !  I 
wish  I  had  my  sketch-book  here,  I  should  certainly 
ask  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  your  like- 
ness and  the  baby's." 

Ethel  blushed,  and  rose  to  meet  him  with  less 
stiffness  than  before,  and  he  in  turn  seemed  more  at 
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ease — not  becanse  Ethel  was  so,  but  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  his  unpleasant  constraint 
of  manner,  which,  even  if  she  were  likely  to  be 
engaged  to  Lorraine,  ought  not  to  interfere  with  his 
feeling  of  friendship. 

"  You  did  not  expect  to  see  me  here,  I  dare  say. 
But  as  Ada  said  the  christening  was  to  be  on  Monday, 
I  thought  I  had  better  come  to-day,  as  there  was  no 
need  to  hurry  by  an  early  train  on  that  day.  I  met 
Ada  just  now  ;  she  offered  me  a  seat  in  the  carriage, 
but  I  declined,  knowing  it  will  be  crowded  enough 
when  it  returns  with  the  Miss  Beauchamps."  And 
he  smiled. 

"  I,  too,  thought  I  might  perhaps  incommode  them, 
so  I  remained  here,"  replied  Ethel. 

"  You  could  not  be  better  employed,  I  am  sure. 
And  how  is  my  nephew,  Herbert  Edward  that  is  to 
be,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  very  good  child,  and  hardly  ever 
cries." 

"  A  very  great  recommendation  for  me.  I  hope 
it  will  be  a  blessing  to  its  parents  :  it  is  a  child 
of  many  hopes  and  prayers.  May  God  bless  you, 
dear  little  fellow  !"  and  Herbert  tenderly  kissed 
Ada's  child. 

Ethel  was  much  pleased  by  this  tenderness  of 
Raymond's  towards  an  infant. 

"  We  are  to  be  the  sponsors,  I  think  I  understood 
from  Ada?"  said  Ethel. 

"And  Lorraine  as  well.  He  will  not,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  be  here  until  Monday:  he  will  not  leave  his 
duty.  I  cannot  help  feeling  glad  Edward  and  Ada 
have  asked  him  to  stand  for  their  child.  He  is  a 
most  truly  excellent  man,"  said  Raymond. 

"I  believe  he  is;  I  have  liked  him  very  much 
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whenever  I  have  conversed  with  him : "  and  Ethel's 
repl)r  was  perfectly  free  from  an y  shade  of  embarrass- 
ment, which  Herbert  remarked. 

"  It  seems  to  me  a  very  serious  thing  to  become  a 
sponsor  for  a  child.  I  did  not  accept  Ada's  proposal 
all  at  once.  When  we  consider  how  much  we  under- 
take to  answer  for  the  child,  and  the  profession  we 
make  of  our  own  faith  at  the  same  time,  I  do  feel 
surprised  how  people  can  lightly  take  upon  themselves 
such  a  responsibility." 

11  That  has  often  struck  me  forcibly.  It  is  a  most 
solemn  engagement  upon  which  we  enter,  and  one 
which  I  should  not  often  like  to  take  upon  myself ; 
but  in  this  case  I  feel  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  this  dear  child  will  indeed  be  trained  by  his 
parents  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  enabled  to  keep  his 
baptismal  vows." 

Tears  gathered  in  Ethel's  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and 
one  fell  on  the  baby's  hand.  Raymond  looked  at  her 
with  struggling  feelings  of  affection,  and  it  was  hard 
to  keep  to  his  resolution  not  to  speak  until  he  knew 
Lorraine's  feelings,  and  whether  Ethel  loved  him. 
The  rumble  of  wheels  driving  up  the  park  made  both 
rise  to  return  to  the  house. 

"  Let  me  carry  the  baby.  Ada  never  will  trust 
me  with  it,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  make  a  good 
nurse;  and  it  will  be  a  joke  against  her  if  she  sees  me 
meet  her  with  it  in  my  arms,"  said  Raymond,  smiling. 

"But  if  you  should  let  her  treasure  fall,  what 
would  become  of  me  ? "  said  Ethel,  still  retaining  the 
baby. 

"  I  think  I  may  be  trusted." 

And  Ethel  placed  it  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  he 
carried  it  so  nicely  and  gently,  Ethel  was  quite  sorry 
she  had  for  a  moment  doubted  him. 
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"  Speaking  of  Lorraine,"  he  said,  "  I  was  to  tell 
you  he  was  sorry  not  to  have  brought  you*the  papers 
he  promised,  but  he  was  unavoidably  detained  when 
he  ought  to  have  come  to  Carysford.  He  will  explain 
further  when  he  comes,  I  dare  say,"  said  Raymond, 
with  a  well- affected  air  of  indifference,  although  it 
was  extremely  mortifying  to  him  to  be  made  a  sort 
of  "go-between"  Ethel  and  his  friend. 

"  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence.  Mr. 
Lorraine  was  kind  enough  to  say  he  would  give  me 
some  written  arguments  on  Romanism,  as  I  encoun- 
tered a  rather  violent  Papist  the  other  day." 

"And  was  Lorraine  giving  you  a  few  lessons  on 
controversy  ?  " 

*'  Yes.  He  seems  an  excellent  controversialist, 
and  much  interested  in  it." 

"  Can  you  wonder  ?"  replied  Raymond. 

"  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  be  interested  more 
especially." 

"  Has  Ada  never  told  you  that  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  Lorraine  I  was  brought  out  of  Romanism?" 

"I  never  heard  you  had  been  a  Romanist!"  said 
Ethel,  in  amazement. 

"  Poor  Ada  wished  to  screen  me  from  blame,  no 
doubt.  You  will  feel  me  lowered  in  your  estimation, 
I  fear,"  Raymond  said,  sadly. 

"  Oh,  no  !  you  could  not  think  that,  Mr.  Raymond ; 

not  so  much  as  when  you  were ,"  she  stopped 

abruptly,  and  coloured  deeply. 

"  When  I  was  an  infidel,  you  would  say.  Yes,  I 
think  even  some  belief  in  God  is  better  than  none," 
he  replied. 

Just  then  Minnie  ran  out  to  meet  them,  and 
seeing  Herbert  with  the  baby  in  his  arms,  a  pang  of 
jealousy  seized  her. 
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"I   am   glad   you    are    come,     but "       She 

stopped. 

"  But  what,  Minnie  ?"  said  Raymond. 

"  You  cannot  kiss  me  as  you  used  to  do,  when  you 
have  the  baby ;  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  love  him 
better  than  me,  because  he  is  your  relation ;  and  I 
feel  quite  a  lump  in  my  throat  when  I  think  about 
it." 

"  You  jealous  little  thing !  Miss  Woodville,  I 
must  give  up  the  baby  to  convince  Minnie  I  shall 
love  her  as  much  as  before ;"  and  he  gave  it  back 
to  Ethel,  and  stooped  to  kiss  Minnie.  Fido  jumped 
up  at  him,  and  seemed  delighted  to  see  him  again. 

"How  glad  Fido  is!  almost  as  glad  as  I  am.  But 
we  pet  her  so  much  ;  and  Ethy  has  petted  her  more 
since  you  went  away  than  she  did  before,"  said 
Minnie. 

Again  Ethel  coloured,  and  looked  confused ;  and 
Raymond  once  more  misconstrued  her  look  into  a 
dislike  to  be  reminded  of  their  acquaintance  of  former 
times. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

■"  Smile  on  thy  mother !     While  she  feels  that  unto  her  is  given, 
In  that  young  day-spring  glance,  the  pledge  of  a  soul  to  rear 

for  heaven  ; 
Smile  !  and  sweet  peace  be  o'er  thy  sleep,  joy  o'er  thy  wakening 

shed ! 
Blessings  and  blessings  evermore  fair  boy !  upon  thy  head." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

"  I  bless  thee,  faithful  friend  and  guide  ! 
For  my  own,  my  treasured  share 
In  the  mournful  secrets  of  thy  soul, 
In  thy  sorrow,  in  thy  prayer. 
Thy  voice  prevails,  dear  friend,  my  gentle  friend ! 

This  long-shut  heart  for  thee  shall  be  unsealed ; 
And  though  thy  soft  eye  mournfully  will  bend 
Over  the  troubled  stream,  yet  once  revealed 
Shall  its  free  waters  flow;  then  rocks  must  close 
For  evermore  above  their  dark  repose." — Idem. 

It  had  not  been  without  a  great  effort  that  Herbert 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  come  to  Willersdale,  and  to 
be  in  Ethel's  society  constantly ;  but  he  knew  it  must 
be  made,  and  had  at  length  succeeded  in  mastering 
the  violence  of  his  feeling  so  far,  that  he  felt  he  could 
now  calmly  meet  her  without  a  betrayal  of  affec- 
tion. Lorraine  had  so  often  spoken  of  Ethel  in  terms 
of  respect  and  admiration,  that  Raymond  continued 
to  believe   he  was  growing  much    attached   to    her, 
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and  the  deep  obligations  under  which  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  to  him  made  him  resolve  carefully  to  con- 
ceal his  own  feelings,  either  from  Ethel  or  Lorraine, 
lest  he  should  in  any  way  injure  his  friend's  cause  by 
making  Lorraine  withdraw  his  hopes  to  favour  his 
own.  Thus  nobly  Herbert  rose  in  his  self-resolved 
sacrifice  ;  unnecessary  though  it  might  be,  it  was  not 
the  less  disinterested.  When  he  heard  the  subject  of 
Ethel  and  Lorraine's  conferences,  his  heart  beat  with 
a  faint  ray  of  hope,  that  the  warm  interest  Lorraine 
seemed  to  take  might  have  proceeded  from  the  subject 
instead  of  only  in  Ethel.  But  he  dared  hardly  as  yet 
indulge  in  the  hope,  it  seemed  too  faint ;  yet  he  was 
resolved  to  ascertain  Lorraine's  feelings  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, that  this  agonising  suspense  might  be  ended. 

On  Monday,  Lorraine  arrived  in  time  for  the 
christening,  which  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  The 
baby  behaved  remarkably  well  during  the  ceremony ; 
and  its  beautiful  present  of  a  gold  plate,  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon  from  Herbert,  formed  a  subject  for  conver- 
sation for  the  Misses  Beauchamp  to  him  for  almost  the 
whole  of  dinner,  much  to  his  annoyance.  The  Misses 
Beauchamp  were,  as  Ada  had  described  them,  ex- 
tremely gay  and  frivolous,  and  their  determined 
monopoly  of  Herbert's  attention  whenever  they  could 
was  both  prominent  and  disagreeable.  Herbert  now 
spoke  with  the  ease  of  perfect  friendship  to  Ethel ; 
not  a  sign  of  coolness  remained,  although  there  was 
no  nearer  approach  to  affectionate  sympathy  than  ever, 
outwardly;  and  both  Ethel  and  Herbert  believed 
themselves  growing  more  indifferent  to  one  another, 
while  Ada  and  her  husband  watched  with  great  in- 
terest the  nearer  approach  to  what  they  believed  was 
the  renewal  of  affectionate  intercourse.  But  Lor- 
raine's coming  in  some  measure  again  widened  the 
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distance,  for  Raymond  took  every  opportunity  of 
arranging  for  hirn  to  be  in  Ethel's  society.  After 
dinner  on  the  day  of  the  christening,  Lorraine,  seeing 
the  way  open  for  hirn,  took  a  place  near  Ethel,  and 
looked  over  a  portfolio  of  engravings  with  her,  while 
Herbert  was  caught  by  the  Misses  Beauchamp,  and 
no  chance  given  him  of  escape.  At  length  Minnie 
claimed  his  attention,  after  she  grew  tired  of  playing 
with  a  large  Noah's  ark  at  a  side-table,  and  having 
put  it  by,  came  at  Raymond's  bidding  and  looked  at 
some  pictures,  while  he  placed  her  on  his  knee,  having 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Misses  Beauchamp  settled  at 
the  piano  to  play  duets. 

"  Herbert,  just  look  at  that  picture  of  Minerva.  I 
always  think  it  so  like  Ethel,"  said  Ada,  taking  up 
one  Lorraine  had  just  put  down. 

"  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  feel  highly  flattered,"  said 
Ethel,  unaffectedly.  Miss  Beauchamp  rose  in  the 
middle  of  a  bar  to  come  and  look  over  Raymond's 
shoulder. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  I  cannot  see  the  likeness  at  all. 
I  should  say  it  was  quite  as  like  Henrietta,  or  me," 
said  Miss  Beauchamp,  superciliously. 

Raymond  put  it  on  the  table  without  comment, 
Ethel's  beauty  was  not  to  be  made  a  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. 

"  May  we  not  have  some  more  music  ?  You  are 
not  tired,  I  hope  ?"  he  inquired,  desirous  of  occupying 
them  once  more. 

"  I  am  tired ;  I  would  rather  rest  a  little.  Etta, 
you  can  play  something,"  said  Caroline,  once  more 
taking  her  place  by  Raymond's  side ;  but  Henrietta 
declined  also.  Ethel  was  suffering  from  a  bad  head- 
ache, and  had  previously  refused  to  sing,  and  Ray- 
mond fancied  she  was  glad  of  the  excuse. 
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"  Now,  Minnie,  you  will  tire  Mr.  Raymond  j  come 
and  sit  on  my  knee,"  said  Miss  Beauchamp. 

"  I  don't  like  you  enough,"  Minnie  said,  in  the 
most  innocently  sincere  voice. 

"Why,  pray?" 

"Because  you  said  just  now  that  picture  was  as 
much  like  you  as  Ethy ;  which  means,  Ethy  is  not 
pretty,  because  you  are  not ;  and  Ethy  is  beautiful, 
isn't  she  ?  "  exclaimed  Minnie,  her  childish  indignation 
bursting  out,  and  appealing  to  Raymond. 

"  Very,  dear,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  but  you 
should  not  say  so  to  Miss  Beauchamp." 

"  You  are  a  rude  child,"  said  Caroline,  crimsoning 
with  indignation. 

Ethel  rose  extremely  annoyed. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  Minnie  is  so  rude ;  I  am  sure 
she  will  be  sorry  for  it." 

"  No,  I  won't,  never,  Ethy,"  said  Minnie,  little 
angry  tears  coming  into  her  eyes. 

|"  You  will  come  to  bed  directly;  I  am  shocked  to 
see  you  so  naughty,  Minnie,  and  on  the  baby's  christen- 
ing day,  too,  when  you  promised  to  be  good,"  said 
Ethel,  coming  forward  to  take  Minnie  away. 

"I  forgot.  Are  you  angry  with  me,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond ?  I  will  say  I  am  sorry,  if  you  are,"  Minnie 
said,  looking  at  Raymond. 

"  I  think,  dear,  you  ought  to  say  you  were  sorry," 
replied  Raymond,  with  gentle  firmness. 

Minnie  slipped  from  his  knee,  and  went  up  to  Miss 
Beauchamp. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  was  rude ;  though  you  are  not 
so  pretty  as  Ethy,"  said  Minnie. 

"  A  most  broken  apology.  Don't  press  the  matter 
further,  or  the  child  may  be  tempted  to  insincerity," 
said  Raymond,  aside  to  Ethel. 
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Ethel  silently  acquiesced,  and  led  Minnie  away  to 
bed,  where  she  spoke  very  seriously  to  her  about  the 
propensity  to  which  she  gave  way,  of  speaking  rudely. 
*  Miss  Beauchamp  had  by  no  means  recovered  her 
od  humour  when  Ethel  returned,  and  she  and  her 
sister  had  given  way,  even  before  Herbert,  to  some 
strong  expressions  of  dislike  to  both  Ethel  and  Minnie, 
which  had  been  warmly  taken  up  by  Lorraine  and 
Ada.  As  soon  as  prayers  were  over  the  sisters  re- 
tired at  once,  and  having  lost  their  society,  those  who 
remained  drew  round  the  table,  and  entered  into  a 
long  and  interesting  religious  discussion,  in  which 
Ada  and  Ethel  chiefly  sat  as  listeners ;  although  their 
opinion  was  often  asked,  they  preferred  hearing  the 
gentlemen  speak.  Ethel  was  surprised  at  Herbert's 
spirituality  and  depth  of  knowledge.  She  could 
hardly  have  imagined  so  rapid  a  development  of  his 
Christian  feeling.  "  They  shall  be  all  taught  of 
God,"  recurred  to  her  mind ;  for  it  is  amazing  how, 
when  once  the  sinner  has  believed,  the  work  of  sanc- 
tification  progresses,  and  difficulties  are  cleared  up  : 
the  perfect  day  rapidly  unfolds  after  the  first  streaks 
of  dawn,  and  forms  a  stronger  contrast  after  the  dark- 
ness which  has  enshrouded  the  character  previously. 
In  Herbert  this  ripeness  for  glory  seemed  peculiarly 
striking,  when  Ethel  remembered  the  seeming  impos- 
sibility it  appeared  to  him  to  receive  the  Gospel  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  little  child.  His  mind  was  one  so 
determined  to  soar  above  the  simple  truths,  and  be- 
cause there  were  other  doctrines  too  powerful  and 
mysterious  for  his  mind  to  grapple  with,  he  rejected 
religion  altogether.  How  she  had  shuddered  at  his 
infidelity !  how  impossible  it  seemed,  humanly  speak- 
ing, for  him  to  believe  !  And  now  she  saw  the  answer 
to  hours  of  earnest,  fervent  prayer  for  him.     The  love 
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of  Christ  was  in  his  heart ;  all  restless  doubting,  all 
clinging  to  the  world,  were  gone,  and  he  was  a 
Christian.  Sweet,  blessed  consolation !  Whatever 
trials  might  be  her  lot,  he,  the  beloved  one,  was  safe, 
safe  in  the  ark  of  God's  love  ;  returned  as  the  weary 
dove,  which  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot  on 
the  vaves  of  this  troublesome  world,  or  in  feeding  on 
the  impure  carrion  of  its  polluted  pleasures.  More 
than  ever  fervently  she  thanked  God  that  night  for 
his  mercy,  in  having  so  abundantly  answered  her 
prayers  for  Herbert,  and  that  she  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  from  his  own  lips  "  how  great  things  God 
had  done  for  him."  Beauchamp's  watchful  eyes  had 
discovered  that  night  what  Ada  had  failed  to  do — the 
reason  for  Herbert's  evident  backwardness  to  win  a 
return  of  Ethel's  love.  Ada  was  excessively  indig- 
nint  when  he  informed  her  of  the  result  of  his  watch- 
fulness. How  absurd  !  how  ridiculous  !  How  could 
Herbert  suppose  Ethel  would  ever  change  ?  Could 
there  be  any  comparison  between  Herbert  and  Mr. 
Lorraine,  excellent  as  the  latter  was  ?  What  misery 
people  entailed  upon  themselves  by  doubting  one  an- 
other, and  in  imagining  impossibilities !  were  among 
her  indignant  exclamations.  Beauchamp  heard  all  she 
said,  and  her  determination  to  set  matters  right,  and 
then,  as  he  always  did,  soon  calmed  her  down  by 
giving  her  his  view  on  the  matter, —  that  it  was  highly 
desirable  to  allow  things  to  take  their  course ;  that 
the  mistake  on  Herbert's  part  would  soon  be  rectified, 
he  believed,  if  not,  they  could  afterwards  enlighten 
him  if  needful ;  but  that  he  was  not  aware  whether 
Lorraine  did  feel  any  attachment  to  Ethel;  he  courted 
her  society,  and  evidently  took  pleasure  in  hearing 
her  speak ;  that,  so  far,  Herbert  might  be  correct ; 
but  that  as  he  believed  Ethel  was  perfectly  free  from 
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any  preference  for  him,  it  was  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  display  itself  to  Herbert,  and  such  matters  were 
generally  better  left  without  interference.  Ada  ac- 
quiesced at  length,  as  she  always  did,  to  her  husband, 
however  improbable  she  might  think  it  might  be  in 
the  beginning  of  their  conversation,  but  still  deter- 
mined to  watch  and  quietly  assist  matters  if  possible, 
without  appearing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lorraine  had  agreed  to  remain  and  take  the 
Wednesday-evening  service  at  the  church  in  WiHers- 
dale,  as  the  clergyman  was  from  home  ;  but  as  it  was 
a  sultry  evening,  and  Ada  was  not  quite  well,  she  de- 
clined going  out :  the  Misses  Beauchamp  also  pleaded 
an  excuse  for  not  going  to  any  week-day  service,  con- 
sidering it  unnecessary  to  attend  church  during  the 
week,  when  they  went  twice  on  Sunday.  Ethel,  there- 
fore, was  the  only  lady  who  went  with  the  gentlemen. 
She  and  Beauchamp  walked  leisurely  down  the  pari, 
followed  by  Lorraine  and  Raymond.  They  had  al- 
lowed themselves  plenty  of  time,  for  the  evening  was 
one  of  those  exceedingly  close,  sultry  ones,  which  so 
frequently  bodes  the  approach  of  a  thunderstorm. 
Mr.  Lorraine  was  deeply  engaged  in  speaking  to 
Herbert  about  his  parish  affairs  for  the  first  part  of 
the  distance,  and  then,  when  a  pause  ensued,  he  said 
at  length,  as  he  glanced  at  Ethel's  graceful  figure  be- 
fore them, — 

"  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  say  something  to 
you,  Raymond :  it  may  seem  a  liberty,  but  I  have  so 
often  wished  to  speak." 

"  Anything  you  like ;  you  are  always  privileged," 
replied  Raymond. 

"I  have  wondered  how  you  (who  confess  to  a 
lengthened  acquaintance),  should  have  so  long  been 
blind  to  Miss  Woodville's  attractions." 
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Words  seemed  to  die  on  Raymond's  lips,  it  was  so 
long  before  he  could  speak  calmly. 

"  I  have  never  been  blind  to  them ;  I  have  noted 
all.  And  I  am  glad — I  think — I  hope — at  least,  I  may 
now  say  I  am  glad,  that  she  is  seemingly  so  much  ap- 
preciated by  you.  I  know  no  one  whom  I  think  more 
fitted  for  you,"  he  replied,  with  a  semblance  of  calmness. 

Lorraine  started,  and  an  expression  of  deep  sad- 
ness overspread  his  face. 

"  You  have  been  mistaken,  Raymond,  if  you  had 
ever  supposed  I  had  any  affection  for  Miss  Woodville. 
I  admire  and  esteem  her  beyond  any  woman  I  have 
met  since  my  wife  died.  I  was  thinking  of  her  with 
regard  to  yourself ;  she  seems  in  every  way  suited  for 
you,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  you  have  never 
discovered  it  yourself." 

"I  have  loved  Ethel  —  Miss  Woodville,  I  mean  — 
ever  since  I  knew  her,  but  she  refused  me  more  than 
two  years  ago." 

"  But  you  were  an  unbeliever  then  ;  perhaps  that 
was  the  reason  she  rejected  you.  I  can  scarcely 
imagine  any  woman  could  refuse  you,  when  you  be- 
stowed affection  upon  her,"  replied  Lorraine,  warmly. 

"  I  believe  she  did  refuse  me  solely  then  because 
it  would  have  been  wrong,  as  a  Christian,  to  unite 
herself  to  me." 

"  But  now  you  are  changed,  would  you  not  have  a 
chance  of  regaining  her  affection?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  tried ;  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  she  would  accept  me  now.  I 
will  tell  you  at  once,  I  believed  there  existed  a  grow- 
ing attachment  between  yourself  and  Miss  Woodville, 
and  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  have  even  alluded 
to  my  own  had  you  not  mentioned  it." 

"  How  noble  and  generous  of  you,  Raymond  !     So 
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like  yourself!  But  let  me  assure  you,  there  is  nothing 
approaching  to  an  attachment  between  us ;  indeed,  so 
far  from  speaking  of  ourselves,  I  have  talked  a  good 
deal  to  Miss  Woodville  about  you,  and  your  kindness 
and  friendship,  and  we  have  spoken  several  times 
about  Romanism,  and  visiting  among  the  poor :  in 
fact,  things  which  never  could  lead  to  any  approach 
of  a  deeper  feeling." 

"  But  it  may  do,  some  time." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  possible.  And  of  this  I  am 
perfectly  convinced,  I  could  never  make  Miss  Wood- 
ville so  happy  as  you  could.  My  character  is  too 
subdued  and  saddened.  I  can  never  thank  you  suffi- 
ciently for  your  ever-to-be-remembered  thought  for 
me.  But,  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  I  will  tell  you  why 
my  thinking  of  marriage  seems  to  me  impossible.  I 
have  seldom  spoken  of  my  wife,  but  I  will  do  so  now 
if  you  will  let  me.  I  feel  that,  at  present,  I  could 
never  think  of  a  second  wife  —  my  deepest  earthly 
affections  are  buried  in  her  grave.  I  would  not  say 
rashly  I  might  never  change  my  resolution,  but  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  that  I  could  ever  love  another! 
Edith  was  my  boyhood's  love ;  when  but  a  tiny  child, 
and  I  many  years  her  senior,  I  carried  her  about  in 
my  arms,  and  watched  over  her  interests  and  amuse- 
ments, and  even  in  those  days  she  was  called  my  little 
wife.  Years  passed  on,  and  we  were  separated.  I 
had  no  home  to  offer  her,  and  did  not  like  to  ask  her 
to  involve  herself  in  an  engagement  with  me,  to  which 
I  could  see  no  chance  of  a  speedy  termination.  At 
length  a  distant  relation  died,  and  (although  unknown 
to  him)  he  had  left  me  all  his  fortune.  I  had  now 
not  only  a  home,  but  a  more  than  sufficient  compe- 
tency. I  lost  no  time  in  finding  out  Edith.  She  had 
not  forgotten  me,  though  surrounded  by  all  the  fasci- 
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nations  of  town  life,  and  all  the  temptations  of  wealth 
and  rank,  which  her  beauty  attracted.  I  think  I  told 
you  Miss  Woodville  reminds  me  of  her  sometimes  very 
much,  more  especially  in  that  beautiful  expression  of 
repose  on  the  countenance ;  and  this  may  have  had 
some  tendency  to  draw  me  towards  her.  I  found 
Edith  unchanged,  and  soon  after  we  were  married. 
The  same  innocent  love  was  hers  as  when,  in  child- 
hood's days,  she  showed  me  all  her  playthings,  or  sat 
upon  my  knee  while  I  told  her  wonderful  stories  ;  the 
same  confiding,  dependent  trust  upon  me  as  ever :  and 

she  won  my  heart  so  much,  I  know,  I  see  now, 

she  became  my  idol.  No  one  can  tell  the  happiness 
which  was  crowded  into  that  brief  space  which  we 
were  permitted  to  spend  together  on  earth.  In  that 
time  I  seemed  to  forget  that  earthly  joy  is  transient, — 

'  All  that  is  earthly,  fadeth  away.' 

I  forgot  the  Creator  and  worshipped  the  creature. 
The  birth  of  our  child  only  seemed  to  strengthen  the 
bond  of  union  between  us,  and  for  some  months  a 
fresh  source  of  joy  was  ours.  But  the  blow,  the 
needful  chastening,  came,  to  draw  me  nearer  to  God. 
A  malignant  fever  broke  out  in  our  little  village,  and 
Edith  felt  it  her  duty  to  go  about  among  the  afflicted. 
I  would  willingly  have  prevented  her;  but  when  I 
knew  how  deeply  anxious  she  was  to  do  what  was 
right,  and  her  faith  in  God  and  fearlessness  of  danger, 
I  could  not  dissuade  her  against  conviction,  and  we 
went  about  together.  At  length  she  took  the  infection, 
and,  like  a  withered  flower,  she  drooped  and  died." 

Lorraine  paused  a  moment,  and  turned  away  his 
head  that  Herbert  might  not  see  the  emotion  which 
the  remembrance  of  that  scene  called  forth. 

"  I  cannot  dwell  on  the  closing  scene  of  her  life. 
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But  her  death  was  calm  and  peaceful,  unruffled  by  a 
doubt  or  fear  —  a  simple  trust  in  Him  who  hath  over- 
come death,  and  opened  the  gates  of  everlasting  life  to 
all  who  believe.  And  Edith  had  loved  her  Saviour 
from  a  child.  I  was  crushed  and  blighted  by  the  over- 
whelming blow.  My  idol  was  shattered — the  beloved 
object  of  my  affection  was  taken  from  me,  and,  for  a 
time,  my  heart  was  well-nigh  broken.  A  few  months 
of  overwhelming  sorrow  passed  by,  and  one  more  trial 
was  added.  My  child — the  link  which  still  bound  me 
to  my  wife  in  heaven — was  suddenly  removed  from 
me  to  join  his  mother,  and  I  was  left  alone.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  furnace  of  affliction  ;  but  I  trust  my 
Saviour's  image  has  been  more  fully  reflected  in  me 
since  that  time.  Earth  had  lost  her  charms ;  the  tie 
which  bound  my  spirit  down  was  snapped  asunder : 
and  this  has  led  to  a  firmer,  closer  union  with  my 
risen  Lord.  For  a  time  my  health  gave  way,  and 
consumption  seemed  to  have  set  a  mark  upon  me. 
My  physicians  advised  my  immediate  resignation  of 
all  pastoral  duty,  and  a  residence  abroad,  as  the 
most  likely  to  restore  me.  I  left  England,  because  I 
felt  it  right  to  go,  though  life  was  valueless  to  me ; 
and  had  it  been  well  I  would  have  prayed  to  die ! 
But  God  has  raised  me  to  health,  and  subdued  my 
impatience  and  want  of  resignation ;  and  I  am  now 
not  only  better  in  health,  but  the  sharpness  of  ray 
bereavements  is  over,  yet  the  mark  they  have  left 
will  never  pass  away.  I  do  not,  as  you  may  believe, 
feel  any  desire  to  call  another  by  the  endearing  title 
of  wife ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  change  in 
this  feeling.  Besides,  I  am  subject  to  occasional  fits 
of  intense  depression,  more  especially  on  the  anniver- 
saries of  the  deaths  of  my  precious  wife  and  child ; 
and  it  would  be  extremely  wrong  to  ask  any  woman 
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—  however  much  I  might  like  her,  and  she  might 
contribute  to  my  happiness — to  become  my  wife, 
while  I  still  deeply  mourned  another.  I  honour  and 
esteem  Miss  Woodville,  certainly,  more  than  any  one 
I  know,  and  had  I  a  heart  to  give,  there  is  no  one  to 
whom  I  should  desire  more  to  be  united;  but  she  is  a 
woman  who  ought  to  be  loved  with  greater  intensity 
than  I  can  feel.  And  now  I  have  told  you  all,  Ray- 
mond, and  you  will  perceive  you  have  been  mistaken. 
I  am  truly  sorry  to  have  been,  however  unconsciously, 
the  means  of  causing  you  so  painful  a  self-denial.  You 
must  not  suppose  I  am  unhappy  —  I  think  my  general 
cheerfulness  may  have  proved  that.  I  am  a  chas- 
tened, and  somewhat  more  subdued  man,  than  in  for- 
mer years ;  but  I  feel  a  peace  in  my  heart  which  I 
never  felt  then,  and  a  good  hope  of  rejoining  my  trea- 
sures in  heaven,  whose  happiness  I  can  see  with  the 
eye  of  faith  with  wonderful  distinctness,  now  that  the 
worldly,  unhallowed  grief  I  first  felt,  has  ceased  to 
dim  my  vision." 

"  Thank  you,  Lorraine,  for  your  confidence.  I 
have  often  wished  to  hear  you  speak  of  those  whose 
death  has  saddened  your  life,"  said  Raymond,  grate- 
fully. 

"  You  are  kind,  and  I  would  have  done  so  sooner, 
but  we  scarcely  seem  to  have  had  opportunity  ;  and 
the  torrent  of  my  grief  has  so  long  been  restrained,  I 
have  hardly  liked  to  speak  of  it,  lest  it  should  again 
burst  forth.  I  have  now,  however,  regained  my  self- 
control,  and  can  speak  freely  to  you,"  replied  Lor- 
raine, as  they  entered  the  churchyard  together,  where 
they  parted,  as  the  clergyman  went  to  the  vestry. 

Herbert  took  his  place  by  Ethel's  side  in  the  large 
square  pew  of  the  Beauchamps,  with  a  strong  effort  to 
restrain  the  rising  hopes  with  which  his  heart  over- 
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flowed  at  the  thought  that  he  was  now  free  to  win 
her.  Oh,  what  a  change  was  there  from  when  they 
last  knelt  together  in  a  church !  Their  voices  now 
mingled  in  the  responses,  and  their  hearts  were  knit 
in  one  holy  bond  of  union  to  Christ  their  Saviour. 
Herbert  thought  Lorraine's  manner  had  seldom  been 
so  solemnly  impressive  as  in  taking  the  service  that 
night.  He  took  his  text  from  Psalm  lxxvii.  19: 
"  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the  great 
waters,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known."  He  spoke 
well  and  forcibly  of  God's  mysterious  dealings  in 
leading  his  people,  and  how  he  can  bring  good  out 
of  apparent  evil,  and  of  the  narrow-sightedness  of 
mortals  to  see  and  own  this ;  but  that,  as  his  own  in- 
terpreter, God  will  in  time  make  his  ways  known. 
Herbert  and  Ethel  both  felt  the  subject  applicable  to 
themselves,  Herbert  more  especially.  His  trial  and 
awful  warning,  the  insufficiency  of  his  self-righteous- 
ness to  save  him,  had  driven  him,  as  it  were,  to  seek 
refuge  in  Christ  alone  as  his  Saviour. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  Purified  by  pain, 
Tempered  by  tribulation,  be  arose, 
Tbe  wild  fire  of  the  comet  crystallised 
Into  tbe  still,  deep  beauty  of  tbe  star, 
To  work  bis  part  in  heaven's  gigantic  scheme. 
Prepared  to  silently  distil  in  dew 
Upon  the  bowing  buds,  or  on  the  wings 
Of  winds  to  speak  in  thunder  to  the  world." — Fletcher. 

"  The  clouds  drew  up,  the  shadows  fled, 
The  glorious  sun  broke  out, 
And  love,  and  hope,  and  gratitude 
Dispelled  that  miserable  mood 
Of  darkness  and  of  doubt." — Anon. 

Before  the  sermon  was  over  low  growls  of  thunder 
began  to  be  heard,  and  occasional  flashes  of  lightning 
gleamed  through  the  darkened  church.  As  they  came 
out,  large  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall  heavily,  and  there 
seemed  no  prospect  of  cessation  for  some  time,  as  the 
storm  was  but  commencing.  Beauchamp  strongly 
pressed  Ethel  to  allow  him  to  send  the  carriage  for  her  ; 
but  as  they  were  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
Hall,  Ethel  entreated  they  might  hasten  home  at  once,  as 
the  time  lost  in  sending  for  the  carriage  would  occasion 
much  delay,  and  by  walking  fast  they  might  still  hope 
to  reach  home  before  the  most  violent  part  of  the 
storm  came  upon  them.  Herbert,  no  longer  deeming 
it  necessary  to  draw  back  for  Lorraine,  came  forward 
at  once,  and  wrapped  Ethel  in  Ada's  waterproof  cloak, 
which,  with  his  usual  thoughtfulness,  he  alone  had 
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remembered  to  bring,  fearing  there  might  be  a  need  of 
it ;  and  opening  his  large  umbrella,  at  once  offered  her 
his  arm,  leaving  Lorraine  and  Beauchamp  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  two  gentlemen,  however, 
quickly  passed  them,  and  in  the  storm  Ethel  and  Her- 
bert proceeded  on  their  way. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  thunder  ?"  Herbert  inquired. 

"  I  believe  I  am,  naturally.  I  do  not  like  the  roar 
of  thunder,  harmless  though  it  may  be ;  it  is  a  terrific 
sound,  and  a  strange  quivering  comes  over  me  when 
the  lightning  flashes.  Still  I  know  this  is  a  faithless 
feeling,  for  God  is  near,  and  no  harm  can  happen  to 
me  unless  he  wills  it." 

"  And  does  fear  never  claim  precedence  of  faith  ?" 

"  Sometimes  it  does,  but  the  feeling  of  trust  soon 
returns." 

"  I  remember  once  a  most  powerful  effect  produced 
upon  me  by  a  storm.  A  much  more  terrific  storm 
than  this.  It  was  at  Baden-Baden,  more  than  two 
years  ago.  You  know  well  what  I  was  then  Miss 
Woodville.  The  fearful  magnificence  of  the  scene, 
and  the  wondrous  power  of  God,  even  then  pierced 
my  soul.  I  do  not  think  the  impression  then  given 
me  ever  left  my  mind ;  I  regard  it  as  the  first  dawn 
of  a  better  life.  Can  you,  then,  wonder  at  the  thoughts 
of  God's  majesty  and  power  which  a  storm  like  this 
recalls  ?  It  reminds  me  of  some  beautiful  words  of 
Kirke  White's:  — 

'  His  voice  sublime  is  heard  afar, 
In  distant  peals  it  dies  ; 
He  vokes  the  whirlwinds  to  his  car, 
And  sweeps  the  howling  skies. 

He  bids  his  blasts  the  fields  deform, 
Then,  when  his  thunders  cease, 

Sits  as  the  Ruler  of  the  storm, 
And  smiles  the  winds  to  peace.'  " 
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"  They  are  beautiful  lines.  I  can  fully  understand 
also  the  effect  a  violent  storm  had  upon  you,  under 
your  peculiar  circumstances  more  especially.  I  often 
wonder  how  any  one  can  profess  to  disbelieve  when 
they  witness  a  storm,"  replied  Ethel,  and  as  she  spoke 
a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning  glimmered  across  their 
path.     Ethel  started,  and  slightly  trembled. 

"  We  had  better  shelter  at  the  lodge,  it  unnerves 
you ;  besides,  we  must  not  run  into  needless  danger, 
and  the  shade  of  the  trees  is  not  safe  in  a  storm," 
said  Herbert,  as  they  passed  through  the  park 
gates. 

Ethel  agreed,  and  they  entered  the  lodge.  Old 
Amy  was  glad  to  receive  them,  and  placed  a  chair  for 
Ethel  where  she  could  see  least  of  the  lightning,  and 
then,  ere  she  returned  to  her  seat,  she  reached  down  a 
large  old  Bible,  and  placing  it  on  a  small  table,  she 
asked  Raymond  to  read  to  them,  saying,  by  way  of 
explanation  to  Ethel,  that  no  one  ever  read  so  grand 
as  Mr.  Raymond,  and  that  whenever  he  was  at  the 
Hall  he  always  came  every  day,  and  read  her  the 
lessons.  Nothing  could  have  given  Ethel  more  plea- 
sure than  hearing  this  of  Herbert ;  it  was  seldom  a 
young  man  would  take  such  trouble  for  the  sake  of  an 
old  woman,  and  even  forego  some  of  his  own  pursuits 
in  order  to  accommodate  himself  to  her  convenience, 
as  Ethel  knew  he  must  do  in  order  to  keep  his  en- 
gagement. Herbert  turned  over  the  pages  of  the 
Bible,  and  then  selected  the  fourth  chapter  of  Hebrews. 
Ethel  listened  much  impressed,  to  hear  from  Herbert's 
lips  those  solemn  cautions  against  unbelief.  The 
raging  storm  without  seemed  hushed  now,  in  the  in- 
terest she  felt  in  his  reading.  As  he  ceased,  the  peals 
of  thunder  had  grown  more  distant,  the  flashes  of 
lightning  less  frequent.      They  sat  a  few  moments 
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longer,  and  then  rose  to  go,  fearing  their  friends 
might  be  anxious  at  their  non-appearance. 

"  Do  you  remember  reading  that  chapter  to  an  old 
woman  at  Langton  about  three  years  ago  ?"  inquired 
Herbert,  when  they  had  left  the  house. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  remember  the  occasion  to 
which  you  refer  particularly,  I  so  often  read  that 
chapter  to  old  Nannie.  She  liked  to  hear  about  the 
'  rest  for  them  as  is  weary,'  as  she  always  called  it ; 
she  has  long  since  entered  into  that  rest." 

"  I  heard  so.  I  see  her  son  sometimes,  and  he 
told  me  of  her  death.  I  heard  you  reading  that  chapter 
the  afternoon  you  went  to  Sawley.  I  happened  to  be 
waiting  on  the  little  common  outside  the  door,  and  as 
you  sat  near  it,  and  spoke  more  distinctly  for  the  old 
woman  to  hear,  I  too  listened  and  heard  it  all.  Ah  ! 
how  much  misery  and  sin  I  might  have  been  spared 
had  I  then  heeded  the  caution  against  unbelief !  You 
will  have  heard  much  of  my  reckless  daring  life  after 
Heft  Thurlston?" 

"  I  have  heard  little  on  the  subject,"  Ethel  replied, 
looking  much  interested,  and  her  heart  beating  quickly 
with  delight  at  his  returning  confidence. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  if  you  would  care  to  hear  it," 
he  replied. 

"  I  should  feel  very  much  interested,"  Ethel  said, 
earnestly. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kindness.  I  have  been 
indeed  wondrously  led,  and  I  see  now  how  all  my 
bitter  trial,  blasted  hope,  and  disappointment,  though 
made  the  weapon  of  my  chastisement,  has  indeed 
proved  a  cordial  to  me  in  its  effect." 

And  then  Herbert  proceeded  to  tell  her  of  his 
recklessness  and  daring  impiety,  his  misery,  and  the  tor- 
ments of  conscience  ;  of  his  miraculous  preservation 
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from  death  and  of  Morton's  awful  fate,  softening  as 
much  as  possible  the  character  of  his  unhappy  asso- 
ciate, though  fearing  to  add  there  was  hope  in  his  end, 
and  then  he  continued  : — 

"After  his  death  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
justice  and  power  of  God,  and  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  my  sins ;  and  yet  without  one  spark  of  love  to  the 
Saviour,  through  whom  alone  my  burden  could  be 
removed.  I  felt  chilled  by  God's  power ;  I  trembled 
in  the  dust  as  I  believed  ;  and  you  may  imagine  such 
a  belief  brought  no  comfort.  Now  I  see  how  it  is 
that  '  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,  because  fear  hath 
torment,'  and  it  was  because  I  was  destitute  of  love  I 
had  no  peace.  I  wished  to  do  right,  but  I  sought 
it  in  terror;  and  not  through  the  merits  of  Christ 
did  I  plead  for  mercy.  I  hardly  durst  approach  a 
holy  God,  before  whom  the  angels  veil  their  faces, 
and  the  heavens  are  not  pure.  He  seemed  to  my  awe- 
strickened  soul  'a  consuming  fire,'  with  clouds  and 
darkness  around  him,  and  the  thundering  and  light- 
nings of  Sinai  filled  my  soul.  How,  then,  dare  I  ap- 
proach him,  guilty,  sin-stained,  the  vilest  of  sinners,  a 
man  without  a  wedding  garment  ?  I  then  felt  that  a 
Bible  would  show  me  if  I  could  hope  for  pardon,  and 
the  way  to  obtain  it.  I  was  sure  it  would  guide  and 
direct  me  aright.  I  remembered  your  calm  trust  and 
assurance,  and  I  longed  to  obtain  your  peace.  But 
before  I  could  procure  a  Bible  I  met  with  a  young 
Jesuit  priest,  who  interested  me  by  his  conversation 
and  mildness.  He  seemed  to  be  in  earnest,  both  for 
himself  and  others ;  and  this,  aided  by  his  bland, 
persuasive  tones,  and  apparently  unanswerable  argu- 
ments, induced  the  conclusion  that  he  was  in  the 
right  path.  But  it  is  not  to  the  character  of  one 
individual,   it   is    to   the    authorised    doctrines    and 
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controversial  writings,  the  acknowledged  system  of 
Rome,  that  we  must  appeal  in  proof  of  her  unscriptural 
dogmas.  Father  Ambrose  believed  what  his  Church 
believed,  and  just  because  he  was  firmly  persuaded 
she  was  the  one  infallible  Church  on  earth.  Early 
impressions  are  very  difficult  to  shake,  and  as  he  had 
learnt  all  these  things  from  infancy,  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  doubt  them.  He  had  been  trained  in  the 
most  subtle  arguments  to  beguile  unstable  souls.  I 
believe  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  those  who 
have  been  disbelievers  in  all  things,  that  they  fall 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  believing  everything, 
whether  against  the  evidence  of  reason  or  sense  — 
when  brought  to  own  the  truth  of  revelation  —  unless 
under  the  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  And 
thus  it  was  with  me.  Besides  this,  to  an  unsanc- 
tified  man,  smarting  under  what  I  supposed  to  be  the 
impossibility  of  approaching  God  by  myself,  it  was 
most  delightful  to  lay  hold  on  other  mediators,  and  by 
their  aid  hope  to  obtain  admittance  into  heaven.  See- 
ing my  desire  to  be  guided  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  true  Jesuitical  spirit  Father  Ambrose 
worked  upon  that  point,  and  appeared  to  prove  many 
of  his  assertions  from  scripture.  He  placed  before 
me  a  hope  of  pardon,  and  relief  to  my  burdened  heart, 
by  the  absolution  he  promised.  Gradually  I  was  led 
on  by  this  hope,  and  finally  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome — a  step  without  which  I  was  assured  no  pardon 
could  be  obtained.  I  fasted  and  mortified  myself  in 
every  way  I  could  think  of,  but  my  burden  only  in- 
creased. I  felt  still  '  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment  and  fiery  indignation.'  Sins  for  which  even 
I  had  obtained  pardon  from  the  priest,  rose  before  me 
as  still  unforgiven  by  God,  until  I  was  worn  out  with 
anguish ;  and  I  would  have  prayed  to  die,  had  not  the 
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torments  of  hell  or  purgatory  risen  before  me,  so  that, 
living  or  dying,  there  was  no  relief.  Father  Ambrose 
had  left  me  meanwhile,  and  my  new  confessor  betrayed 
a  tyrannical  spirit,  and  I  groaned  under  his  accumu- 
lated penances  for  my  sins,  and  also  doubts,  which,  as 
in  duty  bound,  I  confessed.  I  was  ordered  to  suppress 
these  doubts  by  mortification,  which  I  now  see  can 
never  destroy  sin  in  the  heart,  though  from  tem- 
porary bodily  weakness  it  may,  in  some  minds,  pro- 
duce outward  submission.  But  no  torture  could 
ever  induce  me  to  change.  I  believe  I  possess  an  in- 
domitable will  in  asserting  my  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Some  things,  from  the  first,  I  never  believed, 
and  I  am  thankful  it  was  so,  for  I  was  sooner  delivered 
from  my  spiritual  slavery.  I  became  more  and  more 
doubtful  as  I  perceived  the  inefficacy  of  absolution ; 
and  the  confessional  was  so  repulsive  under  such  a 
man  as  Father  Clement,  I  felt  determined  to  study  the 
word  of  God  for  myself,  notwithstanding  his  express 

prohibition  against  reading  it.     I  suddenly  left , 

and  proceeded  to  Geneva,  where,  having  obtained  a 
Greek  Testament  and  English  Bible,  I  retired  to 
Vevay,  and  commenced  a  careful  study  of  it.  I  had 
read  but  a  few  passages  before  a  light  burst  upon  me. 
I  saw  the  plan  of  salvation ;  I  saw  Christ  as  my  only 
Saviour  and  Mediator,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  my  sancti- 
fier.  I  knew  a  living  faith  was  what  I  wanted ;  a 
simple  trust  to  lay  hold  on  Christ  as  my  only  refuge. 
Still,  this  was  but  as  yet  only  head  knowledge  ;  I  saw 
how  things  must  be  before  pardon  was  obtained,  and 
I  knew  I  had  not  yet  entirely  cast  myself  on  Jesus, 
whom  I  had  hitherto  regarded  as  my  judge,  rather 
than  my  most  precious  friend.  I  was  anxious  to  know 
more  of  Protestant  truth,  which,  as  a  Romanist,  I 
ought  to  have  regarded  as  a  sin  ;  but  I  believe  I  was 
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always  too  liberal  in  my  opinions  for  a  Papist,  never 
having  excluded  any  person,  who  was  a  Christian, 
from  participation  in  the  hope  of  heaven,  no  matter 
what  his  outward  form  of  worship.  At  Vevay  I  met 
Lorraine,  and  I  soon  became  earnestly  engaged  in 
an  inquiry  after  truth.  From  him  such  explanations 
were  received  as  settled  my  doubts  as  to  which  Church 
came  nearest  to  the  Bible.  But  before  I  gave  my  final 
renunciation  of  Romanism,  the  Spirit  of  God  descended 
into  my  heart,  and  the  word  read  and  spoken  became 
\  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,'  for  I  believed.  I 
saw  Jesus  clearly  as  my  Saviour,  and  that  moment  a 
voice  seemed  sounding  in  my  ears,  *  Thy  sins,  which 
are  many,  are  forgiven  thee  :  go  in  peace.'  Oh  !  Miss 
Woodville,  what  that  blessed  assurance  imparted  to 
my  heart  was,  you,  as  having  received  it,  will  have  some 
conception ;  but  to  such  an  awfully  heinous  sinner  as 
myself,  this  was  even  more  blessed  than  to  one  who, 
perhaps,  though  sinning  deeply,  has  not  drained  the 
cup  of  wickedness  to  its  very  dregs." 

"  I  can  fully  understand  it.  '  To  whom  much  is 
forgiven,  the  same  loveth  much.'  And  one  who  has 
entered  more  desperately  into  open,  defiant  sin,  will 
best  be  able  to  appreciate  that  '  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding,'  and  which  God  vouchsafes  when 
we  truly  believe  in  his  Son,"  replied  Ethel. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  so.  And  each  day,  as  it  passes  by, 
only  adds  more  and  more  to  my  thankfulness.  I  have 
no  lingering  doubt  or  fear  that  I  am  wrong ;  vile,  sin- 
laden,  as  I  know  myself  still  to  be,  Christ  has  washed 
me  in  his  most  precious  blood,  and  given  me  a  title 
in  his  righteousness  for  heaven.  I  hate  and  loathe 
sin  more  than  ever  now,  and  I  desire  to  live  near  to 
God,  and  to  walk  as  worthy  as  I  can  of  the  white 
robe  with  which  he  has  arrayed  me.     I  thank  God, 
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from  the  ground  of  my  heart,  that  he  has  permitted 
me  to  see  the  unsatisfying  effects  of  self-righteous- 
ness, which  seems  to  me  like  a  man  resting  in  a 
burning  sun -scorched  desert,  in  preference  to  availing 
himself  of  the  shelter  of  trees,  or,  as  you  once  men- 
tioned to  me,  '  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land.'  Do  you  remember  telling  me  that  ?  Ah,  how  I 
hated  that  Rock  then !  and  I  fled  from  it,  even  more 
after  that  than  ever,"  replied  Raymond. 

Ethel  was  much  affected — too  much  to  trust  her 
voice  to  speak  ;  and  Raymond  seeing  it,  continued  the 
former  part  of  the  subject. 

"  I  must  also  tell  you,  that  since  my  return  to 
England  I  have  studied  carefully  controversies  on 
disputed  points  between  Romanists  and  Protestants, 
at  Lorraine's  desire,  to  assure  myself  of  the  truth  of 
his  assertions.  This  course  has  only  brought  out  the 
errors  of  Romanism  more  clearly,*  and  inspired  me 
with  a  greater  zeal  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  further 
those  societies  whose  aim  is  the  conversion  or  refor- 
mation of  those  who  are  yet  enslaved  by  these  delu- 
sions. Papists  cannot  establish  their  doctrines  from 
the  Bible,  for  they  practically  reject  it  —  that  I  have 
proved  now  for  myself;  and  they  fly  to  a  mass  of 
contradictory  traditional  evidence  in  support  of  their 
principles.  And  these  traditions  are  the  fragments 
of  writings   of  uninspired  men,  who,  if  agreeing  in 

*  The  writer  would  not  make  this  assertion  unless  it  was 
the  result  of  personal  investigation.  And  these  disputed  points 
have  really  heen  studied,  the  result  of  which  has  been  the 
conviction  that  not  only  has  Rome  erred  in  the  introduction 
of  unscriptural  doctrines,  hut  the  grounds  on  which  she  sup- 
ports them  are  so  contradictory,  that  any  impartial  student 
of  controversy  will  perceive  that,  even  in  traditional  evidence, 
it  is  an  impossibility  to  establish  the  points  disputed  with 
Protestants. 
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some  points,  frequently  hold  contradictory  views  on 
others.  I  am  determined  to  do  all  I  can,  by  God's 
help,  in  spreading  pure  Gospel  truth,  that  by  the  law 
and  the  testimony  everything  may  be  established.  I 
feel  grieved  to  see  immortal  souls  perishing  for  lack 
of  that  knowledge  which  is  alone  able  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation ;  and  I  earnestly  pray  for  them 
before  the  throne  of  grace,  that  God  will  have  mercy 
upon  them,  and  turn  them  from  their  dumb  idols  to. 
serve  him,  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  can  alone 
make  them  free." 

Raymond  paused,  for  they  stood  on  the  steps  of 
the  door. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  tired  you ;  but  it  has  been 
such  a  relief  to  me  to  tell  you  everything — you  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much,  and  who  know  how  deeply  I 
have  fallen ! "  he  added,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  can  hardly  thank  you  enough  for  your  confi- 
dence. It  is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  thankfulness  to  me 
to  hear  that  you  have  at  length  found  the  Saviour  ! " 
replied  Ethel,  in  a  low,  trembling  voice. 

He  took  her  hand  for  a  moment,  and  pressed  it 
gently,  but  nothing  more  was  said,  for  the  door  was 
opened  to  admit  them  into  the  hall  by  the  portly 
butler,  and  Ethel  quickly  passed  him  and  glided  up- 
stairs. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  As  our  hearts,  our  way  is  one,  and  cannot  be  divided.     Strong 
affection 
Contendeth  with  all  things,  and  overcometh  all  things.    "Will 

I  not  live  with  thee  ? 
Will   I  not   cheer  thee?     "Wouldst  thou   he   lonely   then? 
"Wouldst  thou  he  sad?" — Joanna  Baillie. 

"  I  love  her,  because  in  her  breast  she  bears 
A  heart  like  a  gentle  dove, 
And  round  her  radiant  forehead  wears 
The  starry  crown  of  love. 

I  love  her,  because  all  her  actions  spring 

As  unconsciously  true  and  free 
As  the  whistling  wind,  or  the  wild  bird's  wing, 

Or  the  waves  of  the  restless  sea." — Fletcher. 

An  agitated  joy,  such  as  she  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced, had  arisen  in  Ethel's  heart.  Herbert  was  the 
same  to  her  as  ever,  she  believed,  or  he  would  never 
have  made  her  his  confidant  again.  She  stayed  not  to 
question  the  reason  of  his  former  coldness  —  whatever 
it  had  been,  it  seemed  now  removed.  She  rejoiced  over 
his  confession  with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  in  a  silent 
thanksgiving  for  Herbert's  mercies  and  her  own,  she 
lifted  up  her  heart  to  God.  She  had  been  heedless 
of  the  thought  that  Minnie  was  in  bed  and  awake ; 
and  as  she  rose  from  her  knees,  she  perceived  her, 
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little  sister  sitting  up  and  watching  the  contending 
emotions  on  her  face. 

"Why  do  you  cry,  Ethy?"  she  exclaimed,  as 
Ethel  rose,  and  hastily  dashed  the  tears  away  and 
smiled.     "Are  you  sorry  for  something?" 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sorry,  Minnie.  I  am  glad,  very 
glad!" 

"  I  thought  people  cried  only  when  they  were 
sorry,  Ethy ;  and  you  have  tears." 

"  Sometimes  people  cry  for  joy,  too." 

"  And  what  is  joy  for  you,  sissy  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  darling  ! "  replied  Ethel,  coming 
and  sitting  down  by  her  little  sister.  "  Were  you 
afraid  of  the  thunder?" 

"  No,  not  at  all !  Mrs.  Beauchamp  thought  I 
should  be  ;  and  so  she  came  and  sat  by  me,  and  talked 
to  me  about  God,  who  made  the  thunder.  And  do 
you  know,  sissy,  the  Miss  Beauchamps  were  so 
frightened,  they  cried  almost,  and  went  up-stairs,  and 
had  the  shutters  put  in,  and  laid  down  on  their  beds ! 
Laurence  told  me  so.  Do  you  think,  sissy,  the  Miss 
Beauchamps  know  that  God  can  keep  people  just  as 
well  as  when  there  is  none  ?  I  think  they  cannot 
know  it.  I  will  tell  them  to-morrow,"  said  Minnie, 
wondering  at  their  want  of  faith. 

"  They  do  know  it,  dear !  but  people  do  not  al- 
ways think  of  those  things.  And  you  know,  too,  it 
is  not  right  to  put  ourselves  in  danger ;  it  is  like 
tempting  God ;  and  bed  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
safest  places.  Now  I  must  leave  you,  for  tea  is 
ready ! " 

"  Sissy,  I  just  want  to  ask  you  something,"  said 
Minnie,  in  a  mysterious  whisper. 

"  Laurence  told  me  about  ghosts  ;  spirits  of  people 
coming  into  dogs,  and  walking  about  in  white;  and 
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she  said  her  sister  saw  one.  Do  you  think  any  would 
come  to  me?" 

u  Laurence  did  very  wrong  to  talk  such  nonsense. 
The  Bible  never  says  that  spirits  can  come,  Minnie ; 
therefore,  1  don't  believe  it.  And  even  if  there  were 
such  things,  you  are  a  great  deal  too  little  for  them 
ever  to  come  to  you.  Go  to  sleep,  darling  !  and  ask 
God  to  send  his  angels  to  watch  round  your  bed. 
He  says  they  shall  take  care  of  his  people,"  replied 
Ethel., 

"  We  cannot  see  angels,  sissy?" 

"  No,  dear,  they  are  invisible  !  Good-night ! " 
And  Ethel  kissed  her  little  sister  affectionately,  and 
Minnie  closed  her  eyes  to  sleep. 

The  Miss  Beauchamps  had  ventured  down-stairs 
now  that  the  thunder  was  over.  But  they  instantly 
secured  Raymond's  attention  as  a  listener,  while  they 
detailed  all  their  agonies. 

Lorraine  watched  Herbert's  struggles  to  be  patient 
under  this  infliction,  and  by  asking  continual  ques- 
tions of  the  young  ladies,  contrived  to  divide  the 
labour  of  attending  to  them ;  and  immediately  after 
tea  Raymond,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  at 
once  seated  himself  beside  Ethel.  Lorraine  was 
unceasing  in  his  conversation  to  the  sisters,  to  pre- 
vent them  interrupting  Raymond,  as  they  usually 
did ;  for  he  was  determined  to  remedy,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  unintentional  pain  he  had  caused  his  friend 
by  appearing  to  claim  Ethel's  attention. 

There  was  no  shyness  between  Herbert  and  Ethel; 
they  spoke  to  one  another  as  in  former  days. 

Herbert's  laugh  had  seldom  been  so  joyous,  or  his 
face  so  radiant  with  the  bright  hope  which  had  sprung 
up,  that  now  he  was  free  to  win  Ethel  for  himself,  the 
very  thought  of  which  was  new  life  to  him.      And 
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Ethel's  countenance  beamed  with  a  calm  happiness, 
and  a  bright  smile  now  and  then  played  round  her 
mouth,  relighting  up  her  loveliness. 

Ada  and  her  husband  saw  and  noted  that  the 
needed  explanation  had  taken  place,  and  Ada  was 
glad  she  had  not  interfered. 

The  Misses  Beauchamp  looked  on  Herbert's  un- 
divided attention  to  Ethel  as  an  act  of  great  rudeness 
to  them,  and  showed  a  marked  displeasure  at  his  con- 
duct, which  passed  quite  unnoticed  by  the  objects  for 
whom  it  was  intended. 

To  think  of  Raymond,  with  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand a-year,  paying  such  attentions  to  a  portionless 
girl !  a  mere  nobody  !  a  lawyer's  daughter !  and  from 
Carysford,  too !  It  was  really  too  provoking  !  But 
they  would  let  her  see  by  and  by  what  they  thought 
of  such  flirtations ;  for,  of  course,  they  could  be 
nothing  more!  Miss  Wood  ville  should  be  taught  her 
own  station,  thought  the  Misses  Beauchamp.  It  had 
not  mattered  to  them  how  much  Ethel  had  talked 
to  Lorraine,  although  his  family  was  quite  equal 
to  Raymond's.  They  knew  Lorraine  could  not  boast 
of  being  worth  as  many  hundreds  as  Raymond  was 
worth  thousands ;  and  this,  to  them,  made  a  wonder- 
ful difference. 

They  played  very  badly  that  evening ;  Raymond 
was  not  there  to  turn  over  the  leaves ;  and  though, 
from  politeness,  he  ceased  speaking  while  they  sang, 
it  was  with  evident  pleasure  he  resumed  his  con- 
versation. And  when  Ethel  sang,  Raymond  went 
with  her  to  the  piano,  selected  her  songs,  turned  over 
the  leaves,  and  listened  with  the  most  pleased  at- 
tention, only  occasionally  turning  round,  as  a  slight 
hint  to  the  sisters  that  he  would  thank  them  to 
be   silent!      It   really   was   almost   more   than   they 
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could  bear ;  and  immediately  after  prayers  they 
took  their  departure,  and  the  genial  party  were  left 
for  an  hour  or  two  after  to  enjoy  one  another's 
society. 

After  Ada  rose  to  leave  for  the  night,  Herbert,  as 
he  lighted  her  candle  in  the  hall,  met  such  a  meaning 
glance  of  inquiry,  that  he  asked  an  explanation. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  Ethel  and  you  friends,  at 
last!" 

"  But  only  friends  as  yet,  Ada !  Do  you  think 
I  may  hope  ?  An  impediment  has  been  removed. 
I  fancied  I  was  hardly  free  to  win  her.  Lorraine 
seemed " 

He  stopped  abruptly. 

"  No  one  but  yourself,  Herbert,  would  ever  have 
entertained  such  an  unlikely  idea  !  I  consider  you 
have  done  Ethel  gross  injustice!  I  say  it  —  though, 
perhaps,  I  ought  not  —  that  a  woman  who  has  once 
loved  you  will  not  very  readily  transfer  her  affections. 
However,  I  see  now  the  reason  of  your  mutual  cold- 
ness. Ethel  fancied  you  were  going  to  marry  Hen- 
rietta ;  she  had  heard  it ;  and  you  believed  she  was 
equally  inconstant." 

"  And  had  Ethel  —  could  she  ever  believe  me 
capable  of  forgetting  her?"  exclaimed  Raymond. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  say  against  it,  since  you 
have  doubted  her  equally,"  replied  Ada. 

"  But  Lorraine  and  Henrietta  are  two  such  very 
different  persons  !  Lorraine  is  worthy  of  any  woman's 
love." 

"  Not  more  so  than  you,  Herbert.  However,  I 
am  not  going  to  flatter  you.  Neither  will  I  have 
invidious  comparisons  between  Ethel  and  Henrietta." 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  •  trouble  you  by  a  com- 
parison— there  could  be  none,"  returned  Herbert. 
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"  You  will  clear  up  this  matter  soon,  I  hope  ! " 

"  I  hope  so,  indeed !  Ada,  do  you  think  Ethel 
will  trust  me?"  he  inquired,  earnestly. 

"  That  she  trusts  you,  I  doubt  not ;  and  that  you 
will  regain  her  affection,  I  feel  assured.  But  this  is  not 
from  anything  I  have  ever  heard  from  Ethel :  I  merely 
speak  from  my  knowledge  of  her  unchanging  character." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  cheering  hope  !  Good-night, 
dear  Ada!"  and  his  sister  left  him  standing  in  de- 
lightful thought  in  the  passage,  all  unconscious  where 
he  was  for  several  minutes. 

Ethel  and  Minnie  were  generally  up  and  out 
in  the  garden  an  hour  before  breakfast ;  and  during 
the  time  Raymond  had  been  at  Willersdale  he  had 
often  seen  them  from  his  window,  but  forebore  to  join 
them  lest  it  should  annoy  Ethel.  He,  too,  was  an 
early  riser,  and  always  employed  an  hour  of  that  time 
in  holding  communion  with  God,  and  in  the  study  of 
his  holy  word. 

The  morning  after  the  thunder-storm,  as  he  looked 
from  his  window  after  completing  his  usual  devotion 
and  meditation,  he  saw  Ethel  and  Minnie  running  a 
race  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  garden.  He  must 
join  them ;  his  society  might  not  be  so  unwelcome  as 
he  had  once  believed;  and  he  followed  them  to  the  lake. 

After  the  usual  greetings,  Ethel  and  he  talked  a 
little  in  a  lively  manner,  and  then  Raymond  asked 
them  if  they  would  like  to  go  on  the  lake.  They 
complied  with  his  request,  and  entered  the  boat  and 
had  a  charming  row. 

"Mr.  Raymond,  you  seem  very  glad  this  morning; 
do  you  ever  cry  when  you  are?  Ethy  does;  she  cried 
last  night,  and  she  said  it  was  all  for  gladness,"  said 
Minnie,  whose  little  tongue  Ethel  could  not  stop,  al- 
though she  tried  to  make  her  see  her  warning  glance. 
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She  coloured  deeply,  but  Raymond  delicately  avoided 
turning  to  look  at  her. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did  cry,  though  I  have 
sometimes  felt  very  glad.  But  we  had  better  land 
here,  or  we  shall  be  late  for  breakfast,"  said  Raymond, 
as  with  some  little  difficulty  he  guided  the  boat  to  the 
place  for  landing.  As  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
assist  them  out,  a  jerk  of  the  boat  made  a  small  gold 
case  slip  from  his  breast,  which  was  usually  fastened 
to  the  chain  he  wore ;  but  the  violence  of  the  move- 
ment snapped  it,  and  the  case  fell  into  the  boat.  Ray- 
mond tried  to  catch  it,  but  Ethel  secured  it;  not  before 
she  had  seen  a  small  miniature  painting  of  a  lady,  though 
the  glance  was  so  slight  she  distinguished  no  features. 

"  The  snap  is  unloose ;  I  had  not  clasped  it  tight 
when  I  looked  at  it  this  morning  —  thank  you,"  Ray- 
mond said,  hurriedly,  as  they  stepped  on  the  ground. 

"  Did  you  see  the  likeness  ?"  he  inquired,  after  a 
pause. 

"No,"  returned  Ethel,  and  unconsciously  there 
was  a  mingled  coldness  in  the  brevity  of  her  reply. 
Raymond  felt  it,  and  hastily  drew  his  treasure  from 
his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  her.  One  glance  sufficed  to 
show  her  it  was  a  likeness  of  herself;  but  the  cheerful 
voice  of  Ada  at  that  moment  was  heard,  and  they  met 
her  almost  face  to  face  as  they  emerged  from  the  trees, 
and  no  time  was  given  for  any  explanation  as  to  how 
he  had  come  into  possession  of  the  picture. 

Lorraine  returned  to  Sawley  almost  immediately 
after  breakfast,  not  liking  to  be  absent  from  his  parish 
longer  than  needful.  He  had  witnessed  renewed  atten- 
tion to  Ethel,  and  he  doubted  not  the  result,  for  Her- 
bert was  a  man  who  could  hardly  fail  to  succeed 
where  he  made  the  eifort  to  win  a  woman's  heart. 
And  if  Ethel  had  loved  him  before  irresistibly,  how 
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much  more  now  must  he  be  dear,  now  that  what  he 
had  lacked  was  supplied ! 

A  few  days  longer  passed  by,  and  evidently  Her- 
bert and  Ethel  were  beginning  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand each  other. 

The  Miss  Beauchamps  pretended  not  to  see  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  and  talked  a  great  deal  of  the  disgrace- 
ful manner  in  which  Raymond  flirted  with  Miss  Wood- 
ville,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  he  had  com- 
menced it ;  and  though  there  was  nothing  really  to 
censure  in  Ethel's  self-possessed  and  quiet  manner, 
they  found  plenty  to  find  fault  with  in  this  very 
composure.  The  Sunday  was  indeed  a  happy  time 
with  Herbert  and  Ethel;  they  walked  to  the  house 
of  God  together,  and  a  renewal  of  fervent  gratitude 
was  caused  as  they  joined  in  the  solemn  services  of 
the  day,  and  together  knelt  before  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  faith  p>artook  of  the  blessed  memorials  of 
a  Saviour's  love.  In  the  afternoon,  as  there  was  no 
service,  while  Ada  and  Ethel  spent  an  hour  in  walk- 
ing in  the  garden  and  speaking  of  such  things  as 
should  be  a  Christian's  theme,  more  especially  on  the 
day  set  apart  for  God,  Herbert  and  Beauchamp  went 
to  the  Sunday-school ;  and  as  they  returned,  the  former 
stayed  half-an-hour  with  old  Amy,  to  read  and  talk 
with  her.  When  he  returned,  he  took  Minnie  into  the 
garden,  and  there  the  Misses  Beauchamp  found  him 
reading  to  and  explaining  one  of  the  parables  to  the 
child,  who  sat  by  his  side  on  the  grass,  while  one  of 
his  arms  was  thrown  round  her,  and  she  listening  with 
the  deepest  attention  to  his  simple  Christian  teaching. 
They  could  not  have  supposed  Raymond  could  have 
stooped  so  low,  and  made  himself  so  ridiculous,  and  as 
they  passed  by  with  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline "  for 
their   Sunday  companion,   they   congratulated  them- 
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selves  they,  at  all  events,  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
spend  so  puritanical  a  Sunday,  and  could  enjoy  them- 
selves as  well  on  that  day  as  any  other. 


"Can  you  drive  Henrietta  and  me  to  Bingham, 
this  afternoon  ?  we  really  are  in  want  of  several 
things ; "  Caroline  Beauchamp  inquired  of  Ada  next 
morning,  after  breakfast. 

"  I  do  not  feel  at  all  well  to-day :  when  I  begin 
with  these  headaches  they  generally  last  a  fort- 
night, more  or  less,  and  I  am  fit  for  nothing.  I  should 
feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  excuse  me;  you  can 
have  the  carriage  with  pleasure  any  time  you  like," 
replied  Ada. 

"  That  will  do  quite  well.  Immediately  after  lun- 
cheon will  be  best,"  said  Henrietta. 

The  carriage  was  ordered,  and  the  Misses  Beau- 
champ  went  alone  to  make  their  purchases  at  Bingham. 
Beauchamp  and  Raymond's  horses  were  led  round  at 
the  same  time :  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Herbert 
suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  asked  Beauchamp 
o  excuse  him ;  his  brother-in-law,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
acquiesced,  mounted  his  own  horse  and  rode  away, 
and  Herbert's  was  led  back  to  the  stables.  Raymond 
re-entered  the  house.  An  expression  of  gravity  rested 
on  his  face,  his  arms  were  folded  and  his  head  bent 
to  the  ground,  when  Ada  entered.  Slightly  tapping 
him  on  the  shoulder,  she  inquired  why  he  had  not 
gone  with  Edward. 

"  I  changed  my  mind.  I  hoped  I  should  find  some 
one  here." 

"  She  is  in  the  garden,  I  dare  say — near  the  lake, 
her  favourite   seat.       Good-by  now ;    I  don't  know 
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when  I  shall  see  you  again:  only  remember,  dinner  at 
six,"  said  Ada,  in  her  joy  forgetting  the  suffering  she 
was  enduring  from  her  head.  Almost  before  the  words 
were  uttered  the  window  was  thrown  open,  and 
Herbert  had  lightly  leapt  from  it  into  the  garden,  and 
was  gone. 

Ethel  was  sitting  in  the  same  place  as  he  had  found 
her  the  day  he  first  came  to  Willersdale.  She  looked 
surprised  when  she  saw  him,  but  not  annoyed. 

"  I  fancied  you  were  out  riding!" 

"  I  was  going,  but  I  thought  it  an  opportunity 
for  seeing  you  which  I  did  not  like  to  miss,"  he  said 
hurriedly;  and  then  added  abruptly,  "Is  the  book 
very  interesting  ?  might  I  ask  the  favour  of  a  few 
minutes'  attention?"  observing  Ethel  still  kept  her 
finger  in  the  volume  she  had  been  reading. 

Ethel  closed  it  immediately,  and  laid  it  on  the 
grass  beside  her;  and  then  a  pause  ensued,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  Raymoud  had  forgotten  his  request. 
Ethel  at  length  interposed,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
saying  something. 

"  Minnie  is  playing  in  the  wood ;  she  is  busy 
making  a  house.  Do  you  think  she  can  get  into  any 
mischief?" 

"  No  danger  of  that !  The  only  thing  to  fear 
is  the  water,  and  she  cannot  come  near  it  except 
by  passing  us,"  replied  Raymond,  thankful  for  the 
effort  made  by  Ethel,  and  regaining  his  self-com- 
posure. 

"  I  have  often  longed  since  my  return  to  England 
to  speak  once  more  to  you,  and  had  I  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  my  own  heart,  I  should  at  once  have  striven 
again  to  win  your  love,"  Raymond  said  ;  and  then 
proceeded  with  agitated  rapidity:  —  "  What  your  re- 
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fusal  cost  me  at  the  time  I  never  can  describe  to  you ; 
I  felt  as  if  every  spark  of  hope  or  joy  on  earth  had 
been  dashed  from  me.  But  it  hardened  me  against 
your  God.  I  hated,  I  scorned,  I  defied  religion,  be- 
cause it  had  greater  power  over  you  than  my  affec- 
tion. When  this  spiritual  derangement  was  over,  I 
learnt  to  love  the  same  Saviour  as  yourself;  I  thanked 
him  that  you  had  been  made  the  instrument  in  his 
hands  of  finally  driving  me  to  him,  and  the  affliction, 
in  the  end,  I  trust,  has  been  sanctified.  As  I  before 
said,  from  that  time  I  again  earnestly  desired  to 
express  the  still  deeper  affection  I  have  for  you  (if 
that  can  be),  for  I  honoured  and  respected  you  doubly 
for  the  consistency  you  had  evinced  in  your  rejec- 
tion of  an  unbeliever.  But  I  felt  I  must  prove  my 
sincerity  before  I  durst  hope  you  would  trust  me. 
For  this  purpose  I  resolved  not  to  see  you  until 
the  church  and  house  at  Sawley  were  finished,  hoping 
you  would  never  doubt  my  affection.  After  the  con- 
secration, I  did  indeed  long  again  to  seek  your  society, 
but  then  I  believed  a  new  interest  and  attachment 
engrossed  your  heart,  or  was  likely  to  do  so.  My 
friend  always  seemed  to  speak  of  and  feel  so  much 
towards  you,  that  I  mistook  his  friendship  for  a  deeper 
feeling." 

Raymond  noticed  the  start  of  surprise  which  Ethel 
gave,  and  he  paused ;  but  she  made  no  reply,  and  he 
continued : 

"I  believed — I  hoped  my  love  was  not  selfish, 
and  I  had  hard  battles  with  myself  to  view  what  I 
conceived  to  be  the  development  of  a  future  affec- 
tion. I  believed  Lorraine  more  worthy  of  you  than 
myself;  but  I  have  seen  the  mistake  I  made  through 
my  jealous  affection." 

Again  Raymond  paused,  from  extreme  agitation. 
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Ethel  could  not  speak,  she  was  lost  in  that  trance  of 
happiness.  Her  eyes  rested  on  the  ground,  her  face 
was  flushed,  and  her  hands  trembled  with  nervousness 
as  she  unconsciously  pulled  a  lovely  flower  to  pieces. 
Her  attitude  and  silence  did  not  speak  unfavourably. 
He  took  one  of  her  trembling  hands  in  his  own,  and 
she  did  not  withdraw  it.  His  voice  came  low  and 
thrilling  in  her  ear  : 

"  Ethel,  I  have  never  loved  but  you  in  my  life,  and 
these  years  of  separation  have  but  increased  my  affec- 
tion. Words  can  never  tell  you  what  I  feel,  actions 
may;  let  me  dare  to  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  prove 
the  depth  of  my  attachment.  Be  mine,  beloved  Ethel ! 
let  us  spend  our  lives  together,  if  it  please  God  to 
spare  them.  Now  that  we  are  one  in  union  with  the 
Saviour,  let  a  hallowed  earthly  union  unite  us  more 
closely  so  long  as  we  are  permitted  to  live  together 
here." 

He  paused;  his  deep,  manly  voice,  hushed  in  the 
last  few  words  so  low,  that  it  fell  like  a  whisper  on 
Ethel's  ear.  Her  colour  went  and  came  rapidly  while 
he  waited  for  her  answer,  it  seemed  too  much  happi- 
ness. Was  it  a  beautiful  dream,  that  Herbert,  he 
whom  she  had  loved  so  long,  had  at  length  asked  her 
to  be  his  own,  and  every  impediment  to  their  union 
removed  ?  She  could  not  speak  for  a  moment.  But 
Herbert  interpreted  her  silence  right.  He  pressed  his 
arm  round  her,  and  drew  her  to  him. 

"  One  word,  dear  Ethel, — say  it  is  as  I  hope,"  he 
said. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  a  moment,  and  mur- 
mured her  assent;  and  then,  as  Herbert  sealed  the 
consent  by  imprinting  a  fond  kiss  on  her  cheek,  a  gush 
of  grateful  tears  relieved  her.  And  here  we  draw  a  veil 
over  the  scene  which  followed.  It  is  easier  to  understand 
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than  to  express  that  calm,  yet  excess  of  happiness,  which 
two  hearts  so  long  united  can  only  know,  when  mutual 
understandings  take  place,  when  all  anxiety  and  dread 
of  the  future  is  over,  and  their  souls  are  hushed 
into  calm  by  the  bright  ray  of  happiness  which  has 
illumined  their  path. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"  When  summer  decks  thy  path  with  flowers, 

And  pleasure's  smile  is  sweetest ; 
When  not  a  cloud  above  thee  lowers, 
And  sunshine  leads  thy  happy  hours, 

Thy  happiest  and  thy  fleetest, 
Oh,  watch  thou  then,  lest  pleasure's  smile 
Thy  spirit  of  its  hope  beguile." — Anon. 

"  Marriage  is  a  matter  more  worth 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship." — Shakspeaee. 

How  long  the  interview  might  have  continued  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  had  it  not  been  for  Minnie,  for 
Ada's  caution  about  dinner  was  completely  forgotten. 

Herbert  and  Ethel  sat  together  by  the  edge  of  the 
water,  hour  after  hour,  his  arm  still  encircling  her 
waist,  and  her  hand  resting  in  his  ;  and  Minnie,  who 
had  been  in  and  out  of  the  house  to  see  the  baby  and 
complete  her  building  in  the  wood,  grew  restless  at 
Ethel  and  Mr.  Raymond's  long  conference,  and  won- 
dered, as  she  viewed  them  from  the  walk,  what  they 
could  find  to  talk  about  so  long. 

"  Ethy,  I  have  been  in,  and  Baring  has  got  the 
cloth  laid,  and  the  Miss  Beauchamps  have  come  home 
long  ago,  and  Mr.  Beauchamp  has  gone  up  to  dress: 
won't  you  come,  too?"  she  called  out,  in  her  little 
silvery  voice. 
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"  Ten  minutes  to  six !  could  you  have  believed 
it?"  exclaimed  Raymond.     "  What  will  Ada  say  ?" 

"  We  must  plead  guilty  to  want  of  punctuality  ; 
but  we  really  must  go  now,"  replied  Ethel,  rising  at 
once.     Raymond  rose  slowly,  too. 

"I  suppose  so.  Well,  Miss  Min,  trip  on  before, 
and  we  will  follow  you,"  he  said.  And  Minnie  flew 
away,  as  if  knowing  by  instinct  she  was  not  wanted. 
Herbert  drew  Ethel's  hand  within  his  arm,  and  they 
slowly  walked  along. 

"  I  hope,  Ethel,  your  father  will  allow  Minnie  to 
live  with  us ;  I  could  not  think  of  any  other  arrange- 
ment." 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  thank  you  for  that  kind  thought ! 
It  would  be  a  trial  to  have  Minnie  away  from  me.  I 
was  hoping "     Ethel  stopped,  and  blushed. 

"And  you  would  not  speak?  We  must  have  no 
reserve  between  us ;  promise  me,  dearest  Ethel,  you 
will  never  hesitate  to  name  anything  you  wish  to 
me.  You  know  it  is  my  happiness  to  contribute  to 
yours." 

Ethel  looked  in  his  face  with  her  beautiful  con- 
fiding smile. 

"  I  will  never  hesitate  again.  I  know  how 
generous  and  kind  you  are." 

"I  could  never  do  enough  for  you,  Ethel,  to  prove 
the  gratitude  I  feel  for  your  kindness  in  trusting 
yourself  to  me  ;"  and  he  laid  his  right  hand  on  Ethel's, 
which  rested  on  his  other  arm,  and  then  they  emerged 
from  the  trees  and  walked  faster. 

"  How  did  you  get  my  likeness  ?  I  durst  not  ask 
when  you  showed  it  me." 

'•  You  gave  Ada  a  little  photograph  of  your- 
self; bad  as  it  was,  the  exact  outline  of  feature  was 
there — the  expression,  and,  indeed,  features,  memory 
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could  have  supplied  without  any  copy.      I  only  re- 
quired correct  distances." 

"  And  can  you  take  portraits  ?  I  had  no  idea  you 
were  such  an  artist ! "  exclaimed  Ethel. 

"I  am  very  fond  of  painting  —  a  bad  taste  in  a 
Romanist:  it  was  a  snare  to  me  once.  If  you  would 
care  to  see  my  Swiss  sketches,  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
show  them  to  you.  Here  is  the  case,  you  did  not 
observe  it  the  other  morning,"  he  said,  drawing  it 
from  its  hiding-place.  Touching  a  spring  at  the  back 
of  the  miniature  it  flew  open,  and  Ethel  saw  the  tress 
of  dark  hair  Raymond  had  severed  from  her  head 
when  they  had  parted  so  miserably  two  years  before. 

"  I  scarcely  hoped  you  would  have  kept  it,"  Ethel 
said,  as  they  entered  the  passage. 

"  I  would  have  parted  with  anything  sooner,"  was 
his  earnest  reply,  as  she  left  him. 

Minnie  was  not  in  her  room,  as  she  expected,  and 
without  seeking  her  Ethel's  thought  was  first  to  thank 
God  for  all  his  mercies.  She  heard  Herbert  follow 
her  rapidly  to  his  own  room,  and  at  the  same  moment 
both  their  hearts  were  ascending  in  fervent  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  Minnie  soon  entered,  ready  dressed 
for  coming  down  to  dessert. 

"Who  dressed  you,  Minnie?  and  where  have  you 
been?"  inquired  Ethel. 

"Laurence.  And  I  have  been  with  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ  in  her  room,  looking  at  her  things.  She  said  I  was 
to  tell  you  she  would  send  Laurence  to  help  you,  as  you 
were  so  late:  for  I  told  her,  sissy,  that  Mr.  Raymond 
and  you  had  been  sitting  by  the  water  all  the  afternoon, 
and  had  forgotten  what  time  it  was.  And  she  laughed, 
Ethy,  and  looked  so  funny,"  said  Minnie,  demurely. 

Ethel  blushed  and  began  her  dressing  hurriedly 
while  Minnie  ran  away  to  the   nursery.      Presently 
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there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Ada  instead  of  the 
maid  entered. 

"I  will  help  you  instead  of  Laurence  !  Oh,  Ethel, 
Ethel ! "  she  said  archly. 

"How  is  your  head?"  inquired  Ethel,  blushing 
again. 

"  Better !  Never  mind  my  head,  but  tell  me, 
have  you  enjoyed  your  afternoon  with  Herbert  ?" 

Ethel  put  her  arms  round  Ada's  neck. 

"  Dear  Ada,  I  see  you  have  guessed  all!  Will  you 
have  me  for  a  sister  ?  Herbert  has  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife,  and  I you  know  I  never  loved  any  one  else." 

"  Or  he  either,  Ethel !  How  foolish  both  of  you 
have  been  to  mistrust  one  another  !  '  All's  well  that 
ends  well.'  I  am  more  than  happy  to  think  of  having 
you  for  a  sister,  dearest.  Now  there  is  the  dinner- 
bell  ;  be  quick,"  said  Ada,  adjusting  Ethel's  dress. 

"What  a  pretty  brooch  !  I  never  saw  it  before," 
exclaimed  Ada,  taking  up  the  spray  of  diamonds  — 
Herbert's  present  when  they  had  parted,  and  which 
Ethel  had  selected  to  wear  to  give  Herbert  pleasure. 

"  Herbert  gave  it  me  long  ago.  One  word  more, 
Ada ;  please  don't  mention  our  engagement  except  to 
your  husband.  I  wish  my  father  to  know  before  it 
is  spoken  of  to  any  one  else." 

"  Trust  me ;  I  am  very  prudent.  You  will  not 
be  long  ?  "  replied  Ada,  as  she  left  her. 

But  she  looked,  notwithstanding  her  pale  face, 
very  mischievous  at  dinner,  and  Beauchamp's  eyes 
were  full  of  suppressed  merriment ;  which  was  very 
embarrassing  to  Ethel,  who  sat  silent  but  very  happy 
during  dinner.  Herbert  was  in  the  highest  spi- 
rits, and  could  afford  a  little  more  attention  to  the 
Misses  Beauchamp,  who  described  every  bonnet  they 
had  seen  in  the  Bingham  shops,  a  detailed  account  of 
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their  purchases,  and  the  new  novel  they  had  brought 
home. 

It  was  surprising  how  soon  the  gentlemen  joined 
the  ladies  after  dessert,  but  Raymond  contrived  to 
let  Ethel  know  that  Ada's  boudoir  was  at  liberty ; 
would  she  go  there  ?  he  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
her.  And  in  a  short  time  Raymond  and  Ethel  had 
disappeared — not  seemingly  together:  the  Miss  Beau- 
champs  remained  in  ignorance  that  they  were  so. 
Raymond  had  much  to  say,  and  one  thing  particularly 
was  to  gain  Ethel's  permission  to  start  by  the  early 
train  next  morning  for  Carysford,  at  once  to  see  Mr. 
Woodville  and  gain  his  consent,  and  that  he  might 
request  the  shortest  engagement  that  could  be  ar- 
ranged :  having  known  one  another  so  long  there 
seemed  no  reason  for  delay,  and  the  sooner  Ethel  was 
taken  from  her  wretched  home  the  better.  And  though 
Ethel  did  not  exactly  say  he  might  ask  all  this,  he 
understood  she  consented.  But  the  conversation  did 
not  stop  here,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  tea  as  well 
as  dinner  was  forgotten,  until  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Beauchamp's  voice  announcing  they  must  come, 
as  tea  had  been  waiting  some  time,  reminded  them. 
Raymond  returned  with  Beauchamp,  and  Ethel,  for 
expediency's  sake,  went  up-stairs  to  see  if  Minnie 
was  asleep. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  Writing  those  horrid 
business  letters,  I  suppose?"  exclaimed  Henrietta, 
when  Raymond  entered. 

"  Not  letters;  but  I  have  been  particularly  en- 
gaged," he  replied,  quietly ;  and  Miss  Beauchamp's 
inquiries  were  silenced. 

Early  the  next  morning  Raymond  was  on  his  way 
to  Carysford.  Mr.  Woodville,  though  inwardly  de- 
lighted by  Raymond's  proposal,  pursued  the  same  plan 
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with  him  as  with  Mr.  Bevan,  with  regard  to  settle- 
ments, and  succeeded  in  securing  for  Ethel  a  pro- 
vision of  all  Herbert's  unentailed  property.  Having 
done  this,  he  readily  consented  to  Minnie  living  with 
them,  provided  Raymond  made  suitable  provision  for 
her.  Raymond  was  no  little  annoyed  at  this  bar- 
gaining for  his  daughters,  and  this  apparent  want  of 
trust  in  him,  but  glad  to  shorten  matters  (which  his 
own  sense  of  honour  would  have  otherwise  impelled 
him  to  do)  he  agreed  to  every  proposal.  These  points 
arranged,  "  and  when  Raymond  was  fairly  pinned 
down,"  as  Mr.  Woodville  expressed  it,  he  readily 
consented  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  at  a 
very  early  period  — "  the  sooner  the  better,"  he 
said.  And  Herbert  returned  that  night,  and  an- 
nounced all  the  pleasing  parts  of  the  interview  to 
Ethel,  avoiding  all  allusion  to  her  father's  mercenary 
and  heartless  proceedings.  The  only  formidable  part 
of  the  business  now  remaining  was  to  inform  Lady 
Harcourt  of  the  intended  marriage.  She  might  na- 
turally desire  for  her  son,  to  whom  she  was  espe- 
cially devoted,  a  much  higher  connexion.  Still  her 
strong  affection  for  him,  Herbert  trusted,  would  be  one 
inducement  with  her  to  gratify  his  wishes,  though 
not  in  accordance  with  her  own,  and  under  any 
circumstances  he  knew  she  would  feel  assured  that 
his  own  feelings  towards  Ethel  were  incapable  of 
change.  Lady  Harcourt  did  yield  to  her  son's  wishes 
after  a  short  time,  and  wrote  a  kind  letter  to  her 
future  daughter-in-law,  inviting  her  to  Elms  Court 
before  her  return  to  Carysford :  nevertheless,  she 
could  not  refrain  from  some  expressions  of  mortifica- 
tion when  she  saw  Herbert,  that  he  should  have 
centred  his  affections  upon  one  who  was  beneath  him. 
She  would  almost  have  preferred  one  of  the  showy, 
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heartless  Miss  Beauchamps,  in  comparison  ;  not  but 
that  she  admitted  all  Herbert  said  of  Ethel.  She  was 
lovely,  ladylike,  graceful,  and  accomplished,  and  her 
family  were  respectably  connected,  and  her  father 
was  a  highly  polished  man  in  society,  yet  he  was  by 
no  means  a  man  of  irreproachable  character  ;  and  his 
wife  !  it  was  most  disagreeable  even  the  thought  of 
being  connected  with  such  a  woman.  Then  Ethel 
was  of  necessity  portionless,  and  it  was  hardly  the 
thing  for  her  son  to  be  marrying  under  the  circum- 
stances. Herbert  listened  respectfully  to  his  mother's 
objections,  and  then  overruled  them.  A  woman 
derives  her  position  from  her  husband,  he  said.  When 
Ethel  became  his  wife,  she  would  be  in  a  station  for 
which  she  was  most  thoroughly  fitted  :  as  for  her 
family,  there  need  be  little  communication  with  them. 
He  had  talked  over  the  matter  with  Ethel,  and  she 
had  consented  to  the  sale  of  Thurlston,  and  a  negoci- 
ation  was  pending  for  some  land  near  Sawley,  where 
there  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sites  for  a 
house  in  the  country,  and  he  thought  he  should  like 
to  build  himself  a  country  residence  where  his  own 
church  would  be  the  parish  one,  and  then  Ethel  would 
be  removed  from  much  intercourse  with  Carysford. 
And  as  to  his  mother's  last  objection,  he  had  more 
than  sufficient  money  for  himself  and  Ethel.  Why 
should  she  even  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  and  it  was  a 
subject  of  pleasure  to  him  that  his  bride  would  be 
portionless,  being  a  proof  of  his  genuine  affection  for 
her.  And  Lady  Harcourt  yielded,  and  gracefully  too, 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  knowing  but  too  well  no 
objection  of  hers  would  have  moved  Herbert  from  his 
purpose,  although,  as  a  dutiful  son,  he  desired  and  took 
pains  to  obtain  her  consent. 

Ethel  felt  it  extremely  formidable  going  to  Elms 
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Court,  but  to  relieve  her  of  some  of  her  nervous 
feeling  Herbert  went  with  her,  and  remained  during 
her  visit,  bringing  all  her  admirable  qualities  out 
before  his  mother,  and  supporting  and  helping  her 
through  any  little  difficulties  which  occurred;  and 
Lady  Harcourt  was  quite  reconciled  to  Ethel,  and 
fully  agreed  that  her  son  had  made  a  very  desirable 
choice  of  a  wife  before  the  visit  was  over. 

Ethel  returned  to  Carysford  only  a  very  short  time 
before  her  marriage;  "  it  seemed  needless  to  place  her- 
self in  Mrs.Woodville's  way  longer  than  was  necessary:" 
so  Mr.  Woodville  wrote. 

When  the  first  chilling  reception  was  over  with  her 
step-mother,  Ethel  hoped  her  indignation  would  con- 
tinue to  vent  itself  in  cold  haughtiness;  but  this  was 
not  to  be,  Mrs.  Woodville  had  hit  upon  a  singularly 
offensive  mode  of  revenging  herself.  She  insinuated 
to  her  acquaintances,  that  Raymond's  proposal  to  Ethel 
was  the  result  of  Ethel's  manoeuvrings;  that  she  was 
so  capable  of  design,  as  to  have  entangled  him  into 
paying  her  public  attention  until  there  was  no  chance 
of  escape.  Few  believed  her  insinuations,  but  some, 
who  envied  Ethel,  did,  and  were  glad  of  the  excuse  to 
speak  slightingly  of  her;  for  wherever  is  virtue  re- 
warded where  there  are  not  malicious  persons  ready  at 
once  to  speak  against  the  recipient  of  favour?  Ethel 
was  hurt,  but  not  surprised,  by  Mrs.  Woodville's  malice; 
she  could  expect  no  more  when  her  own  mother  had 
been  made  a  victim  before  her;  and  she  bore  with  her 
patiently,  and  rose  above  the  petty  spirit  which  sug- 
gested so  mean  a  way  of  showing  revenge.  Ethel  had 
one  great  favour  to  ask  of  her  father  before  her  mar- 
riage, which  she  felt  required  no  small  courage  to 
approach:  still  she  thought  he  could  not  refuse 
her,    now   that   he   had   obtained  the   object   of  his 
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ambition,  and  was  about  to  see  one  of  his  daughters 
married  to  the  handsomest  and  wealthiest  man  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  his  failing  health,  Ethel  thought, 
seemed  to  have  rather  softened  him  towards  her. 
She  wanted  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  Laura.  She 
had  written  a  long,  affectionate  letter  to  Ethel,  but  a 
few  days  before,  expressive  of  the  most  kind  feeling 
on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  though  Ethel  could 
see  the  marks  of  tears  on  the  letter;  for  Laura  could 
not  resist  a  burst  of  weeping  when  she  contrasted 
Ethel's  reward  for  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
with  the  just  punishment  her  own  folly  and  impatience 
had  brought  upon  her.  She  was  in  trouble  now  more 
than  ever,  for  George's  regiment  was  ordered  abroad 
to  the  Crimea,  and  she  was  soon  to  be  left  alone  and 
unfriended,  it  seemed,  in  the  world.  Now  that  Ethel 
was  going  to  have  her  home  at  Thurlston  for  the  pre- 
sent, Laura  expressed  a  great  desire  to  return  to 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carysford,  where 
she  might  be  near  to  her  sister,  and  enjoy  her  society, 
and  then  she  once  more  alluded  to  the  great  desire  she 
had  to  obtain  her  father's  forgiveness. 

Ethel's  generous  heart  would  have  impelled  her  to 
ask  that  before  her  marriage,  for  she  was  ever  mindful 
of  the  happiness  of  others,  even  when  so  much  taken 
up  with  her  own  prospects.  It  had  struck  her  at  once 
that  Sally  would  be  glad  to  have  Laura  for  her  lodger, 
as  she  had  once  expressed  some  wish  to  have  one. 
She  immediately  mentioned  the  subject  to  Raymond, 
who  offered  to  drive  her  over  to  Sawley,  to  make- 
arrangements  with  Sally  for  the  present ;  adding,  how- 
ever, that  he  hoped  Mrs.  Thornhill  would  consider 
Thurlston  her  home  when  they  returned  from  their 
tour,  until  her  husband  came  from  the  Crimea.  Ethel 
was  very  grateful  for  Raymond's   kind  thought,   for 
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Laura  was  now  doubly  dear  to  her,  and  her  earnest 
struggles  and  desire  to  do  what  was  the  will  of  God 
was  a  very  delightful  thing  to  witness. 

Sally  hardly  knew  how  to  contain  herself  for  joy 
when  Ethel  and  Raymond,  with  little  Minnie,  came  to 
see  her  two  days  before  they  were  married,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  expressions  of  delight,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  hands  of  each  and  shaking  them  violently 
in  her  excitement.  "  She  had  hallus  telled  it  would 
be  so  ;  they  were  t'  bonniest  pair  i'  t'  country,  and  Miss 
Hethel  were  hallus  made  for  a  right  high  lady,  and 
would  look  fair  beautiful  sat  iv  a  carriage,  driving 
about  same  as  a  queen  just.  And  she'd  not  been  to 
Carysford  afore,  because  oft'  rheumatics,  to  wish  Miss 
Hethel  joy,  but  she'd  be  at  their  wedding  (which  was 
arranged  to  be  in  Herbert's  own  church)  even  if  she 
were  carried  there ;  and  she'd  get  a  blue  sattan  dress, 
and  Zerry  a  white  'un,  for  t'  occasion,  and  Jonas  a 
white  waistcoat,  for  he'd  been  so  fair  pleased  about  it 
he'd  near  to  have  gone  out  of  his  mind  wi'  joy,  and 
had  treated  all  t'  farmers  at  t'  Shoulder  o'  Mutton  to  a 
glass  o'  gin  and  water,  for  to  drink  to  them  as  was 
to  be  wed,"  &c.  &c. 

And  when  Sally  at  length  ceased  her  congratula- 
tions, and  Ethel  mentioned  about  Laura,  and  asked  if 
they  could  receive  her  in  a  week  or  so  (for  i  he  could 
not  come  to  their  wedding,  as  her  husband  would  not 
have  left  England),  Sally  broke  out  again  into  expres- 
sions of  rapturous  delight,  that  itwould  be  "the  biggest 
of  pleasures  to  obleege  Miss  Hethel  in  anything,  and  she 
would  make  Mrs.  Thornhill  right  comfortable!"  Ethel 
thanked  her  warmly,  and  was  delighted  with  the  success 
of  her  undertaking,  and  she  resolved  to  try  every  means 
in  her  power  to  obtain  her  father's  forgiveness  for  her 
sister. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


"  Across  the  threshold  led, 
And  every  tear  kissed  off  as  soon  as  shed, 
His  house  she  enters  —  there  to  he  a  light 
Shining  within,  when  all  without  is  night ; 
A  guardian  angel  o'er  his  life  presiding, 
Doubling  his  pleasures,  and  his  cares  dividing." 

Eodgees. 

"  Drive  thou  from  hence  unprofitable  care, 
Yea,  all  that  mars  it  for  a  house  of  prayer ; 
Dislodge  alike  the  abject  and  the  proud, 
Passion's  low  mist  and  motion's  airy  cloud. 

Whate'er  thy  love  has  shaken,  shake  again, 
Till  nought  but  things  immovable  remain. 
Thus,  gracious  Father,  break  each  false  repose, 
And  unrelenting,  '  rule  amidst  thy  foes  ;' 

Till,  every  low  propensity  exiled, 

'  My  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child,' 

From  mean  self-love,  or  gross,  or  specious,  free, 

And  all  my  treasures,  all  my  springs,  in  thee." 

Maupjott. 

"  Papa,  may  I  speak  to  you?  I  have  something  I  wish 
to  say  very  much,"  Ethel  said,  the  evening  of  the 
day  previous  to  her  marriage,  as  her  father  rose  from 
tea. 

"  You  can  come  into  the  drawing-room  then," 
he  replied.  And  Ethel  followed  him  in  nervous 
anxiety. 
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Ethel  seated  herself  beside  him,  and  said,  affec- 
tionately,— 

"  You  look  ill,  papa ;  you  must  take  care  of  your- 
self." 

"  It's  nothing  —  nothing  much;  and  even  if  it  were, 
it  matters  little,  no  one  would  care,"  he  said,  attempting 
to  laugh. 

"  Don't  say  so,  papa !  I  should  very  much ;  and 
others,  too." 

"  You  would  care  if  I  died,  because  you  think  I 
could  not  be  saved  ;  not  from  any  other  feeling,  Ethel," 
replied  Mr.  Woodville,  almost  sternly. 

"  You  do  me  injustice,  papa!    I  do  feel  grieved 

when  I  think  of — of .     You  know  what  I  would 

say ;  but  I  have  longed  to  love  you,  if  you  would  only 
let  me ;  and  now  that  I  am  going  away  for  ever,  you 
must  let  me  tell  you  so." 

"  It  is  impossible !  Ethel,  j^ou,  of  all  my  other 
children,  ought  to  hate  me  !  You,  who  loved  your 
mother  so  devotedly,  must  know  that  I  broke  her 
heart!"  he  replied,  bitterly. 

"But  she  forgave  you,  papa — forgave  you  from 
her  heart ;  and  all  her  pain  and  sorrow  is  over  now  in 
heaven,"  replied  Ethel,  gently  kneeling  down  by  her 
father,  and  he  did  not  repulse  her. 

"  If  you  were  not  going  away,  I  would  not  say  all 
this  to  you,  Ethel;  but  I  will  own,  because  you  de- 
serve it,  that  at  times  bitter  feelings  oppress  me  when 
I  think  of  your  mother.  I  have  been  punished  for  my 
sin :  but  it's  of  no  use  talking  about  it  now." 

"  And  if  you  feel  you  did  my  mother  wrong,  dear 
papa,  will  you  not  forgive  as  she  forgave  you?v  ex- 
claimed Ethel,  earnestly. 

An  angry  expression  settled  on  Mr.  Woodville's 
brow. 

VOL.  II.  D  D 
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"  You  mean  Laura  !  Ethel,  you  little  know  how- 
hard  it  would  be  to  do  that.  She  brought  disgrace  on 
us ;  she  foiled  all  my  hopes  for  her,  and  I  was  proud 
of  her  !  Yes,  I  loved  her  better  than  you  all,  if  such 
a  feeling  can  be  called  love  !  No,  you  must  not  ask 
me  to  forgive  ! "  he  exclaimed,  sternly. 

"  But,  papa,  how  can  we  hope  God  will  forgive 
us  ?  He  himself  taught  us  to  pray, —  'Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us.'  Laura  is  changed  —  she  has  sorrowed  over  her 
folly  —  she  has  suffered  deeply.  Now  her  husband  is 
going  to  the  Crimea,  she  will  be  alone  and  unfriended, 
and  she  has  mourned  so  much  that  you  have  not 
forgiven  her,"  Ethel  said,  with  intense  earnestness. 

"  She  deserved  to  suffer  !  It  is  her  own  fault ! " 
he  replied,  moodily. 

"  And  she  has  suffered !  surely  enough  to  claim 
your  pity,  papa,  if  you  knew  all.  For  my  mother's 
sake,  father,  you  cannot  refuse  me ! "  Ethel  said, 
growing  more  agitated  as  she  proceeded. 

"  I  never  forgave  any  who  offended  me!"  replied 
Mr.  Woodville. 

"  But  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  now 
forgive  !  Papa !  dear  papa  !  it  is  unscriptural,  un- 
christian, to  withhold  forgiveness." 

"  The  Bible  is  not  my  guide  !  I  am  no  Christian ! 
he  replied,  but  Ethel  thought  he  was  a  little  softened. 

"But,  papa,  why  will  you  not  be  a  Christian? 
Forgive  me  if  I  annoy  you  ;  but  I  cannot  help  telling 
you  of  the  happiness  of  which  you  deprive  yourself 
by  not  being  a  Christian  !" 

"  I  doubt  it !  A  pleasant  delusion  it  may  be,  but 
I  cannot  join  in  it !  No,  Ethel,  something  within  me 
speaks,  when  this  life  is  over  I  am  lost  for  ever! 
and  I  often  think  and  feel  that  time  approaches  near. 
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It  is  all  here,"  he  continued,  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
side,  as  a  violent  pain  seemed  to  seize  him. 

Ethel  sat  down  and  burst  into  tears.  Nothing  at 
that  moment  could  have  touched  Mr.  Woodville  so 
much,  for  he  had  felt  more  tenderly  towards  her 
lately,  and  shown  it  also ;  and  he  did  not,  cold  as  his 
heart  was  generally,  like  to  see  her  weep  so  bitterly 
the  last  night  of  her  staying  at  home. 

"  Come,  Ethel,  do  not  cry :  don't  let  your  last 
night  be  sorrowful.  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said.  I 
get  depressed  sometimes,  but  I  am  better  now ;  and  I 
can  assure  you,  Ethel,  the  prospect  which  lies  before 
you  has  contributed  no  little  to  cheer  me,"  he  said  ;  and 
his  assumed  cheerfulness  was  such,  that  even  Ethel 
was  deceived,  and  thought  the  words  had  been  merely 
spoken  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  But  Laura 
must  still  be  pleaded  for ;  she  could  not  bear  to  leave 
her  home  unless  her  sister  was  forgiven,  and  her  tears 
still  fell  heavily. 

"  I  cannot  be  happy,  papa;  it  will  mar  the  pleasure 
I  feel  in  the  anticipation  of  my  marriage.  I  cannot 
leave  home  until  I  hear  you  say  you  will  forgive 
Laura  !"  And  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment  Ethel 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  pleaded  so  earnestly,  that 
even  her  stern,  cold  father,  could  not  help  saying  some- 
thing that  would  release  her  from  the  misery  which 
she  felt.  He  wished  to  compromise  the  matter  —  to 
seem  to  yield,  and  yet  retain  his  unforgiving  feel- 
ings, for  no  softer  thoughts  for  Laura  had  arisen  in 
his  heart ;  it  was  for  Ethel's  sake,  who  had  been  duti- 
ful to  him,  who  had  borne  with  his  harshness  and  the 
ill-treatment  of  his  wife,  and  who  was  now  about  to 
increase  his  importance  by  her  brilliant  marriage, 
joined  with  a  lurking  fear  of  offending  Raymond, 
whose  name  Ethel  had  used  in  her  earnest  pleading 
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for  Laura.  For  a  moment  he  stood  irresolute,  but 
as  he  looked  at  Ethel's  tearful  face,  and  her  words  of 
anxious  entreaty  came  again  before  him,  he  said  : 

"  And  what  good  would  it  do  Laura  to  have  my 
forgiveness  ?  " 

"  She  feels  she  has  sinned  against  you,  and  wishe3 
you  to  know  it ;  and  the  thought  that  you  would  for- 
give her  would  be  the  greatest  comfort  she  could 
have." 

"  Then  hear  me,  Ethel ;  there  is  one  condition,  and 
one  only,  on  which  you  may  convey  a  message  of  for- 
giveness to  Laura.  Though  I  promise  to  forgive  her 
fault,  I  cannot  see  her  ;  at  all  events,  not  at  present : 
it  is  impossible  ;  she  must  not  attempt  to  place  herself 
in  my  way.  When  I  feel  disposed  I  will  send  for 
her." 

And  this  was  Mr.  Woodville's  forgiveness  !  He 
professed  the  remembrance  of  her  sin  should  be  blotted 
from  his  memory,  and  that  at  some  time  he  would 
see  her ;  and  thus  he  deceived  Ethel.  He  had  no  for- 
giveness in  his  heart — no  intention  of  relenting — and 
made  a  plausible  pretence  of  her  not  being  able  to 
be  received. 

Ethel,  with  tears  of  joy,  thanked  her  father  for 
this  concession,  adding  a  few  words  of  earnest  en- 
treaty that  he  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  see  her 
soon ;  to  which  Mr.  Woodville  gave  evasive,  but  not 
hopeless  replies:  and  deeply  thankful  that  she  had 
gained,  so  far,  a  forgiveness  for  her  sister,  her  mind 
seemed  relieved  of  its  only  burden  ;  and  although  it 
was  the  night  before  her  marriage,  her  slumber  was 
as  quiet  and  undisturbed  as  ever.  They  were  to  be 
married  very  quietly ;  no  one  of  Raymond's  friends 
but  Ada  and  Mr.  Beauchamp  were  coming  to  the 
breakfast,  and  only  the  bridal  party  besides;  and  very 
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early  Raymond  and  Ethel  were  to  leave  Carysford 
after  their  return  from  church.  It  was  a  lovely 
morning  in  the  beginning  of  September;  and  Ethel 
rose  very  early,  that  she  might  have  some  time 
before  the  bustle  of  preparation  began  for  meditation 
and  prayer  on  the  important  step  which  she  was 
about  to  take. 

Ethel  went  alone  with  her  father  to  Sawley. 
He  seemed  entirely  to  have  overcome  his  depression 
of  spirits;  and  certainly  Ethel  had  never  seen  him 
less  cold  in  manner,  and  never  had  she  enjoyed  a 
greater  opportunity  of  speaking  a  word  in  season, 
gently  and  unobtrusively ;  and  though  it  seemed  as 
yet  like  a  useless  effort,  Ethel  hoped  and  prayed  that 
God  in  his  mercy  would,  some  time,  bring  it  home  to 
his  heart,  and  hear  the  prayers  so  often  made  before 
the  throne  of  grace  by  her  now  glorified  mother. 

A  long  line  of  carriages  was  outside  the  church, 
when  they  reached  Sawley,  of  those  who  had  come  to 
witness  the  marriage;  and  numbers  of  dirty,  dis- 
orderly people,  from  the  town,  crowded  round  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  bride,  who,  leaning  on  her  father's 
arm,  followed  by  her  bridemaids,  entered  the  beauti- 
ful church. 

It  seemed  like  a  delightful  dream  to  Ethel  and 
Raymond  to  find  themselves  at  length  standing  there 
side  by  side. 

Ethel  was  unconscious  save  of  the  thought  of  their 
being  there  together,  and  remained  perfectly  heedless 
of  the  many  curious  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 

People  wondered  at  her  composure,  and  thought 
she  would  have  been  unnerved  by  the  gaze  of  the 
many ;  but  she  never  saw  them,  still  less  thought  of 
their  curious  glances. 
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The  slow,  solemn  voice  of  Lorraine,  as  he  com- 
menced the  service,  recalled  her  to  a  sense  of  the 
reality  of  the  scene ;  and  her  one  thought  was  of  the 
tie  which  was  binding  her  to  Herbert. 

Raymond's  deep  voice  sounded  full  and  clear,  as 
he  repeated  his  vows ;  and  though  Ethel's  was  some- 
what lower  than  usual,  it  never  trembled,  and  the 
words  were  heard  with  thrilling  distinctness. 

The  voice  of  the  clergyman  ceased  ;  and  they  were 
bound  together,  for  weal  or  woe,  to  love  and  cherish 
one  another  until  death. 

Ethel  trembled  not,  and  no  tear  dimmed  her  eye; 
the  feeling  was  all  awe  and  joy  that  she  was  his  for 
ever.  As  they  passed  down  the  aisle  together  after 
leaving  the  vestry,  many  a  silent  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced upon  them  by  those  who  felt  the  favour  Ray- 
mond had  conferred  on  them  by  building  the  church, 
and  placing  so  excellent  a  minister  among  them;  and 
for  Ethel,  who  was  known  to  many  for  her  gentleness 
and  consistent  Christian  course.  Raymond's  splendid 
new  carriage  waited  for  them  outside  the  churchyard, 
with  the  beautiful  prancing  horses,  which  attracted 
the  admiration  of  the  mob ;  and  by  it  stood  Sally, 
dressed  in  the  new  silk  dress,  and  Jonas,  with  his 
honest  face  glowing  with  pleasurable  excitement. 

"  Miss  Hethel !  my  dear  Miss  Hethel !  I  mean,  Mrs. 
Raymond  !  let  me  wish  you  much  happiness.  I  think 
I've  nowt  left  to  wish  for  in  t'  world,"  Sally  exclaimed. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  stopped  instantly,  and 
both  shook  hands  with  Sally  and  Jonas. 

"  God  bless  ye  !  God  bless  ye  !"  exclaimed  Jonas, 
heartily. 

"  I'se  fair  excited  wi'  joy  at  ye've  got  him  at  last ; 
but  it's  unmannerly  to  contain  ye,  wi'  sich  a  sight  o' 
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people  about ;  ye'll  be  danted,*  maybe,  folks  stare  so," 
said  Sally. 

"  Thank  you  for  all  your  good  wishes,"  said  Ethel, 
as  Raymond  handed  her  into  the  carriage. 

"  Ye'll  take  right  good  care  on  her,  Mr.  Raymond, 
for  there  isn't  t'  likes  on  her  no  way  in  all  t'  country," 
said  Sally. 

"  You  may  depend  on  me,  Sally,"  said  Raymond, 
laughing;  and  waving  his  hand  in  token  of  his  thanks 
for  the  cheers  of  the  people,  the  impatient  horses 
started  off  at  a  rapid  pace  towards  Carysford. 

"  Mine,  now ;  all  my  own,  darling  Ethel ! "  Ray- 
mond said,  putting  his  arm  tenderly  round  her  when 
they  had  left  Sawley  behind ;  and  Ethel  rested  her 
head  on  her  husband's  shoulder,  and  tears  of  joy  filled 

her  eyes. 

****** 

Months  had  rolled  by  and  changes  had  taken 
place,  unlooked  for  by  those  concerned.  Laura ! 
poor  Laura !  was  a  widow !     George  had  fallen   in 

the  battle  of ,  and  she  was  left  to  sorrow  alone 

for  him.  And  yet  a  gleam  of  sunshine  still  rested 
on  her  solitary  path,  for  she  was  a  mother.  A  little 
girl  was  born  a  few  months  after  her  husband's  death, 
and  this  was  a  great  solace  to  Laura.  She  lived 
principally  at  Hedgerow,  although  she  was  much  at 
Thurlston  with  Ethel  and  Raymond,  who  was,  in- 
deed, a  kind  brother  to  her,  and  without  whom  she 
must  have  been  but  poorly  provided  for  ;  but  she  had 
every  comfort  supplied  for  her,  in  so  kind  and  delicate 
a  manner  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  reject 
his  generosity.  No  recall  to  her  home  had  ever  yet 
been  made  by  her  father,  which  wounded  her  heart 

*  Frightened. 
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deeply.  But  she  was  chastened  and  subdued,  and 
willing  to  kiss  the  hand  which  had  chastised  her, 
and  to  thank  Him  that  the  punishment  was  borne  on 
earth,  while  a  brighter  and  better  hope  of  pardon  and 
peace  hereafter  had  been  given  her. 

It  was  now  nearly  a  year  since  Ethel  had  left  her 
father's  home.  Carysford  looked  blacker  and  busier 
than  ever,  for  trade  was  improved.  Numbers  more 
tall  chimneys  are  pouring  forth  their  volumes  of  thick 
smoke,  contributing  no  little  to  the  density  of  the 
blackened  atmosphere,  while  showers  of  winged  soots 
settle  on  the  passers-by,  who  see  in  this  state  of  things 
no  cause  for  complaint,  but  rather  rejoice  in  it,  so 
long  as  money  is  plentiful  and  trade  good. 

But  in  Park  Row  things  are  gloomy  and  desolate. 
Mr.  Woodville  is  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness  ;  his  reckless 
life  has  brought  him  there  ;  and  slowly,  but  surely, 
decline  has  been  fastening  upon  him  for  nearly  two 
years.  He  is  now  rapidly  sinking  away,  and  his  mind 
is  softening  towards  Laura.  He  remembers  only 
how  proud  he  used  to  be  of  her  beauty,  her  fairy -like 
figure,  and  fascinating  ways.  And  her  baby  !  He 
thinks  of  his  first  grandchild,  and  in  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber  Mr.  Woodville  longs  for  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Laura  and  her  baby.  Death  has  marked  him 
for  his  victim.  He  knows  it  well.  And  now,  when 
deserted  by  his  wife  (who  has  left  home  on  a  visit, 
heedless  of  his  illness),  he  spends  much  time  in  the 
study  of  his  long-neglected  Bible,  and  is  stung  with 
remorse  for  all  his  transgressions. 

How  soon  the  strong  man  is  bowed  down  !  How 
weak  he  feels  himself  when  the  Almighty  touches 
him !  One  touch  of  the  sinew,  and  Jacob  halts  for 
life  !  One  arrow  from  God's  quiver  piercing  the 
heart,    and  conviction   of  sin  drinks   up   his   spirit ! 
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Only  a  year  before,  and  religion  was  deemed  a  de- 
lusion !  a  needlessly  added  anxiety  to  the  many  which 
already  distracted  his  harassed  mind  !  But  one  oft- 
recurring  thought  pursues  him :  "  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us."  And  like  the  oft-dropping  water  from  the  rock, 
each  time  its  heavy  sound  has  fallen  on  his  soul  it 
has  been  perforating  for  itself  a  deeper  channel,  till 
at  length  it  reaches  his  very  vitals,  and  he  writhes 
under  a  sense  of  sin,  and  the  reproaches  of  a  con- 
science that  knows  no  rest.  His  failing  health  and 
weakness  have  necessarily  brought  retirement,  and 
retirement  no  comforter.  "  Christians  possess  happi- 
ness;" so  Ethel  had  said,  and  her  information  was 
obtained  from  the  Bible.  At  length  he  determined  to 
search  and  see  for  himself  what  it  declared,  whether 
it  could  bring  any  comfort  for  him  ;  and  some  of  his 
lonely  hours  through  the  last  few  months  have  been 
spent  in  reading  it,  when  his  proud  heart  would  have 
scorned  that  any  human  eye  should  witness  his  occu- 
pation. But  there  was  one  Eye  that  beheld  it,  even 
as  there  had  been  one  Ear  which  had  heard  the  plead- 
ings of  a  broken-hearted  but  loving  wife  long  since 
passed  into  her  rest.  She  sinned,  she  broke  the  com- 
mandment :  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  unbe- 
lievers." Her  transgression  was  visited  with  the  rod, 
and  her  iniquity  with  stripes  ;  for  sooner  will  God 
permit  his  holy  name  to  be  polluted  among  the  hea- 
then, than  his  people  to  sin  with  impunity.  Never- 
theless, his  compassion  he  did  not  utterly  take  from 
her,  and  the  prayers  ascending  from  her  repentant 
and  chastened  spirit  were  treasured  up  in  heaven, 
to  be  answered  in  due  time.  To  these  prayers,  as 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  appointed  means,  do 
we  trace  the  softened  state  of  feeling  to  which   we 
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have  before  alluded.  Herbert  and  Ethel  have  been 
long  absent  from  home,  but  the  time  of  their  return 
has  come.  He  has  been  taken  worse  during  that 
time,  and  he  will  send  and  let  Ethel  know ;  he  is 
sure  she  will  come  to  him  at  once,  if  she  is  at 
Thurlston. 

Now,  as  the  departing  rays  of  life's  dreary  winter 
are  fast  fading  from  his  sky,  and  all  is  dull  and  cheer- 
less, bleak  and  hopeless,  Ethel,  whose  religion  he  had 
despised  and  ridiculed  —  yes,  Ethel  would  tell  him 
whether  she  thought  the  Saviour  she  loved  would  for- 
give the  sins  of  his  past  life.  And  she  would  tell 
Laura  to  come  to  him  also  ;  he  is  ready  to  receive  her 
now,  and  forgive  as  he  earnestly  desires  to  be  forgiven. 
The  Raymonds  still  reside  at  Thurlston,  for  the  house 
at  Sawley  is  not  yet  finished.  He  sent  Harry  at  once 
to  meet  Ethel  on  her  return,  and  give  his  message; 
and  Ethel  came,  bringing  charity  in  her  heart,  and 
bright-winged  hope  on  her  lips,  to  cheer  her  father, 
who,  like  the  prodigal  son,  tired  of  the  husks  of  the 
world,  now,  when  all  else  failed  him,  turned  towards 
the  long-despised  bread  in  his  Father's  house,  and 
prepared  in  shame  and  self-abasement  to  arise  and 
go  to  that  Father.  And  oh,  how  gracious  was  the 
reception !  "  While  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his 
Father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion  upon  him,  and 
ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him;  and  there 
was  joy  in  heaven  over  that  one  sinner  which  re- 
pented." Ethel  brought  Laura  to  receive  her  father's 
forgiveness,  and  to  take  her  place  as  his  nurse  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  he  lived ;  while  Mrs. 
Woodville,  who  hated  attendance  in  a  sick  room, 
was  not  sorry  to  have  one  to  relieve  her  of  the 
dreary  task:  for  although  her  character  was  by  no 
means  softened,  she  was  not  so  cruel  as  to  debar  her 
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dying  husband  of  what  would  solace  him  most  in  his 
departing  hours.  So  Laura  nursed  and  tended  her 
father  with  Ethel's  patience. 

Mr.  Woodville  had  always  entertained  a  respect 
for  consistency  of  character,  and  now  gladly  received 
the  visits  of  Mr.  Bevan,  who  was  able  to  instruct  him 
in  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel;  and  Laura,  who 
had  herself  learnt  the  only  source  of  comfort  in  afflic- 
tion, could  talk  and  read  to  her  father  at  intervals, 
ever  pointing  upwards  to  the  better  land,  where  no 
sorrow  comes.  And  peace  came  at  last  to  the  re- 
pentant man;  he  saw  and  believed  in  Christ  his  only 
Saviour,  and  cleansed  from  his  sins,  and  arrayed  in 
His  spotless  robe  of  righteousness,  he  passed  from 
earth  to  heaven,  humbled  and  repentant,  resting 
only  for  hope  on  that  Rock  of  Ages,  under  whose 
abiding  shelter  his  wife,  Ethel's  mother,  had  found 
rest  and  peace. 

A  few  months  after  his  death  the  Raymonds  re- 
moved to  their  new  house  at  Sawley,  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  beautiful  site  before  alluded  to,  and 
from  which  a  pretty  view  of  the  church  and  parsonage 
was  obtained,  and  where  Raymond  with  grateful  heart 
might  see  the  labours  of  his  hands,  and  bless  God  who 
had  "  called  him  out  of  darkness  into  light,  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God." 

A  few  weeks  since  the  bells  of  the  beautiful  church 
rung  merrily,  for  an  heir  was  born  at  the  Hall,  and 
great  were  the  rejoicings  around  on  the  occasion ;  and 
the  happiness  of  Herbert  and  Ethel  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  increased  by  so  precious  a  gift  from  God, 
to  whose  service  they  desire  to  dedicate  their  child. 
Minnie  is  now  proudly  rejoicing  in  having  a  nephew 
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—  Spectator. 

"  The  story  is  sufficiently  varied  in  its  incidents  to  sustain  the  attention  of  the  readers 
throughout." —  Morning  Post. 

'■  This  is  a  pleasing  book  for  young  people,  and,  as  such,  we  are  glad  to  recommend  it." 

—  Chun-li-of -En ghoul  Magazine. 

"This  interesting  tale  will  become  a  great  favourite  with  both  parents  and  children." 
—Mormng  Herald. 

COURTENAY,  Bishop. — The  Future    States,   their 

Evidences  and  Nature  :  considered  on  Principles  Physical,  Moral,  and 
Scriptural,  with  the  Design  of  showing  the  Value  of  Gospel  Revelation. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Reginald  C'ourtenay,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica.     Svo.  cloth,  Gs. 

COUTTS,  Miss  BURDETT. — A  Summary  Account 

of  Prizes  for  Common  Things,  offered  and  awarded  hy  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts  at  the  Whitelands  Training  Institution.  Second  Edition,  greatly 
enlarged,  Svo.  cloth,  1*.  Gd. 

CRUDEN,  A.  —  A   complete   Concordance    to    the 

Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  or,  A  Dictionary  and 
Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Bible.  In  Two  Parts.  To  which  is  added, 
A  Concordance  to  the  Apocrypha.  By  Alexander  Cruden,  M.A. 
The  Ninth  Edition.  Y.rith  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Alexander  Chal- 
mers, F.S.A.    4to.  boards,  1/.  \s. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Rev.  J.  W.  —  Sermons.      By  the 

Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Harrow,  and  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Fifth  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  bds.  1/.  Is. 

Six  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Jonah.     Fcap. 


boards, 

The   Velvet   Cushion.       Eleventh    Edition. 

Fcap.  boards,  5s. 

DRUMMOND,  H.  —  Social    Duties    on    Christian 

Principles.    By  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.  M.P.     Fifth  Edition.    Fcap. 
cloth,  4s. 
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EDELMAN,  Rev.  W.— Sermons  on  the  History  of 

Joseph.    Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Wimbledon. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Edelmak,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Merton.   12mo.  cloth,  ~>s. 

The  Family  Pastor ;   or,  Short  Sermons  for 


Family  Heading.     12mo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

EDMUNDS,  Rev.  J.— The  Seven  Sayings  of  Christ 

on  the  Cross.  Seven  Lent  Lectures.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Gospel 
Harmony  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  With 
Explanatory  Notes.  Ey  the  Rev.  John  Edmunds,  M.A.  formerly 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  Durham.    Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Sermons,  preached  for  the  most  part  in  a 

Country  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Durham.     Second  Series.    Fcap. 

cloth,  5s.  Gd. 

"  The  Sermons  contained  in  this  volume  are  generally  sound  and eminently practical, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  published— to  he  read  in 
families  to  children  and  servants  on  the  Sunday  evening."— Jolm  Bull. 

Eighteen   Maxims   of  Neatness   and   Order.      To 

which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction  by  Theresa  Tidt.  Twenty-fourth 
Edition.     ISmo.  sewed,  Gd. 

.  ELLIOTT,  Rev.  C.  B.— The  Rev.  C.  B.  Elliott's  Horse 

Apocalypticse ;  Abridged  for  the  School-room,  and  for  Family  Reading. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  With  a  Recommendatory  Notice 
by  the  Author  of  the  "  Horse  Apocalypticcs."    Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 

|   Far  off:  Part  I. ;  or  Asia  and  Australia  Described. 

With  Anecdotes  and  numerous  Illustrations.    By  the  Author  of  "  Peep 

ofDay,"&c.    Fifteenth  Thousand.     Fcap.  cloth,  4s. 

"  V.'e  have  sometimes  met  clergymen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  endcavotu-ing  to  promote 

;  i| sionary  cause  in  their  parishes;  who  would  be  thankful  for  such  a  little  book  as 

It  seems  to  us  just  the  sort  of  book  that  might  be  read  out  to  a  class  of  young  per- 

•  ons,  either  in  National  Schools  or  otherwise,  and  which  would  be  certain  to  interest 

.  eeAmglyS-f-English  Review. 

Part  II. ;  or,  Africa  and  America  Described. 

With  Anecdotes  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Ninth  Thousand. 
Fcap.  cloth,  4s. 

FENELON.— Extracts  from  the  Religious  Works  of 

Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  Translated  from  the  Original 
French  by  Miss  Marshall.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  a  Portrait. 
Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 
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FINCHER,    J.  —  The    Achievements    of    Prayer, 

Selected  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  late  Joseph 
Fincher,  Esq.  With  a  Testimony  to  the  Work  by  the  late  James  Mont- 
gomery.    Third  Edition.     12mo.  cloth,  Gs. 

The    Interposition    of    Divine    Providence. 


Selected  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.     12mo.  cloth,  Gs. 

FORSYTH,  Rev.  J.  H. —  Sermons  by  the  late  Rev. 

John  Hamilton  Forsyth,  M.A.  Curate  of  Weston-super-Mare,  and 
afterwards  Minister  of  Dowry  Chapel,  Clifton,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Marquis  of  Thomond.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Wilson,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Nocton,  Lincolnshire.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  cloth,  with  Portrait,  10a\  Gd. 
"The  character  of  llr.  Forsyth  is  one  which  we  greatly  admire,"  &c—  Christian 
Observer. 

GARBETT,  Archdeacon.  —  Christ  on  Earth,  in  Hea- 
ven, and  on  the  Judgment-seat.    By  the  Ven.  James  Gaebett,  M.A. 
Archdeacon  of  Chichester.    2  vols.  12mo.  clotb,  125. 
"No  one  can  read  these  volumes  without  great  delight  and  profit."—  Christian 

Observer. 

Parochial    Sermons.       2    vols.     8vo.    cloth, 


each  12.>\ 

—  Christ  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ;  being  a 

"Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England  from  Theological  Novelties.  In 
Eight  Lectures,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  Canon 
Bampton's  Lecture,  1842.    2  vols.  8vo.  cloth  U.  4s. 

—  The  Beatitudes  of  the  Mount.     In  Seventeen 


Sermons.    12mo.  cloth,  Is. 

"There  ia  a  depth  and  a  solidity  in  these  discourses,  which  favourably  distinguish 
them  from  so  many  of  the  superficial  productions  with  which  the  press  is  teeming. 
The  reader  cannot  hut  f>'el  that  he  has  something  worth  thinking  of  presented  to  him  : 
and  the  more  he  ponders  them  the  greater  will  he  his  profit." — Church  of  England 

Magazine. 

GIBBON,  E.  — The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 

of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  New  Edition. 
8  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  '61. 

GIBSON,    Bishop. —  The    Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 

Supper  Explained;  or,  the  Things  to  be  known  and  done  to  make  a 
worthy  Communicant.  With  suitable  Prayers  and  Meditations.  By 
Edmund  Gibson,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  New  Edition, 
Fcap.  cloth,  25.  Gd. 
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GIBSON,  Bishop. 

Family    Devotion;    or,    an   Exhortation  to 

Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  in  Families :  with  two  Forms  of  Prayer, 
suited  to  those  two  Seasons,  and  also  fitted  for  the  use  of  one  Person  in 
Private,  &c.   (Reprinted  from  the  Eighteenth  Edition.)   Fcap.  cloth,  Is. 

The  Gipsies.     Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  James 

Crabb,  the  Gipsies'  Friend.    Fcap.  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 


GOODE,  Rev.  F.  —  The  Better  Covenant  practically 

Considered,  from  Heb.  viii.  G,  10-12;  with  a  Supplement  on  Philip,  ii. 
12,  13,  and  Notes.  By  the  late  Rev.  F.  Goode,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition. 
To  which  is  added,  A  Sermon  on  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34.    Fcap.  cloth,  7s. 

GOODE,  Rev.  W.— rThe  Nature  of  Christ's  Presence 

in  the  Eucharist ;  or,  the  True  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  Vindi- 
cated; in  opposition  to  the  fictitious  Real  Presence  asserted  by  Arch- 
deacon Denison,  Mr.  (late  Archdeacon)  Wilberforce,  and  Dr.  Pusey: 
with  full  proof  of  the  real  character  of  the  attempt  made  by  those 
authors  to  represent  their  doctrine  as  that  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  her  divines.  By  William  Goode,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Rector  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, Lothbury.     2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  24s. 

Aid  for  Determining  some  Disputed  Points 

in  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  England.  Second  Edition,  8vo. 
cloth,  4s. 

■ A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church 

of  England  on  the  Validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  Scotch  and  Foreign 
Non-Episcopal  Churches.    8vo.  cloth,  Us. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  as 

to  the  Effects  of  Baptism  in  the  case  of  Infants.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  the  Baptismal  Services  of  Luther  and  the  Nuremberg  and 
Cologne  Liturgies.     Second  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  1  os. 

The  Gospel  of  Other  Days ;  or,  Thoughts  on  Old 

and  New  Testament  Scriptures.    By  the  Author  of  "  Seed  Time  and 

Harvest."    ISmo.  cloth,  2s. 

"  We  heartily  welcome  the  little  book   ....   As  a  sound  and  eminently  practical 
compression  of  a  great  subject  into  a  very  small  compass,  we  can  heartily  recommend 

it."— Biclxrsieth's  Weekly  VUitor. 

GRAG-LIA,  C. — A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Italian 

and  English  Languages.    By  C.  Graglia.    Square  l8mo.  bound,  4s.  Gd. 
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GRIFFITH,  Rev.  T.— The  Spiritual  Life.     By  the 

Rev.  Thomas   Gkiffitii,  A.M.  Minister  of  Ram's  Episcopal  Chapel, 
Homertcn.    Eighth  Edition.     Fcap.  cloth,  55. 

Live  while  You  Live ;  or,  Scripture  Views  of 


Human  Life.     Sixth  Edition.     18mo.  cloth,  2s.  6rf. 

—  The  Lord's  Prayer,  contemplated  as  the  Ex- 
pression of  the  Primary  Elements  of  Devoutness.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  bvo.  cloth,  3s.  (>d. 

Confirmation  and  the  Baptismal  Vow:    for 


Catechumens,  Communicants,  Parents,  and  Sponsors.     Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 

—  Confirmation;    its   Nature,  Importance,  and 

Benerits.     Fourth  Edition,  Ad. ;  or  3s.  6(7.  a  dozen. 

—  Our   Baptismal    Standing    practically   Con- 
sidered.   12mo.  Is.  6f/. 

The  Lord's  Supper;  its  Nature,  Requirements, 


and  Benefits.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8to.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


GRAY,  Mrs.   H.  —  History    of  Rome    for    Young 

Persons.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Second  Edition,  corrected. 
By  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray.     1  vol.  12mo.  cloth,  8s. 

"  A  very  ingenious  attempt  to  bring  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  critical  school  into 
working  competition  with  the  miserable  Goldsmiths  and  Pinnocks  of  our  youth."— 
Christian  Remembrancer. 

"  The  clear,  lively,  and  pleasing  style  of  narration  is  admirably  calculated  to  awaken 
and  sustain  the  attention."— Athenaum. 

Emperors  of  Rome  from  Augustus  to  Con- 

stantine  :  being  a  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Rome.  1  vol.  12mo. 
with  Illustrations,  8s. 

"So  many  applications  are  made  to  us  for  histories  suited  to  a  period  of  life  when 
the  mind  is  beginning  to  develope  its  power,  and  to  rind  satisfaction  in  connecting  the 
past  with  the  present  and  the  future  in  human  affairs,  that  we  are  induced  to  recom- 
mend these  volumes,  which,  however  widely  circulated,  have  not  half  the  circulation 
which  they  deserve.  They  are  clearly  written.  They  neither  minister  to  childish  im- 
becility, nor  take  for  granted  a  measure  of  knowledge  which  cannot  be  lawfully  expected 
of  the  young.  They  present  the  page  of  history  as  it  really  is— not  a  series  of  dry 
details,  nor  of  gorgeous  spectacles,  but  with  enough  of  plain  fact  to  instruct  the  under- 
standing, and  of  romantic  incident  to  kindle  the  sympathies  and  affections."— 
Christian  Observer. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  histories  of  the  Roman 
Empire  for  children  and  young  people  which  has  come  under  our  notice.  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton Gray  has  made  herself  acquainted  with  at  least  some  of  the  more  important  ancient 
writers  on  the  subject  of  which  she  treats,  and  also  with  the  criticisms  of  Kiebuhr  and 
other  modern  investigators  of  Roman  history."— Athcnaum. 

"It  may  be  recommended  as  a  clear,  rapid,  and  well-arranged  summary  of  facts, 
pointed  by  frequent  but  brief  reflections.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  very  good  compendium 
of  the  Imperial  History,  primarily  designed  for  children,  but  useful  for  all."— Spectator. 

"  It  would  be  an  erroneous  impression  to  convey  of  this  volume,  that  it  is  written 
solely  for  schools  and  children.  In  reality  it  is  an  abridgment  far  more  likely  to  be  use- 
ful to  grown-up  persons,  who  can  reflect  upon  the  working  of  general  laws,  and  make 
their  own  observations  upon  men  and  things.  A  striking  characteristic  of  the  book  is 
the  impartiality  of  its  political  tone,  and  its  high  moral  feeling."— Examiner. 
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GRAY,  Mrs.  H. 

The  History  of  Etruria.     Part  I.     Tarchun 

and  his  Times.  From  the  Foundation  of  Tarquinia  to  the  Foundation 
of  Rome.  Part  II.  From  the  Foundation  of  Rome  to  the  General 
Peace  of  Anno  Tarquiniensis,  839,  b.c.  348.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth, 
each  125. 

"  A  work  which  we  strongly  recommend  as  certain  to  afford  pleasure  and  profit  to 
every  reader."— Mhenceum. 


Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria  in  1839. 

Third  Edition.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  post  8vo.  cloth,  tl.  Is. 

"  Mrs.  Gray  has  won  an  honourable  place  in  the  large  assembly  of  modern  female 
writers."— Quarterly  Review. 

"  We  warmly  recommend   Mrs.  Gray's   most  useful   and  interesting   volume."— 
Edinburgh  Bevieic. 


GRAY,  Miss  A.  T.  — The  Twin  Pupils;  or,  Educa- 

tion  at  Home.    A  Tale  addressed  to  the  Young.    By  Ann  Thomson 
Gbat.    Fcap.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  The  story  is  well  planned,  well  varied,  and  well  written." — Spectator. 

"  More  sound  principles  and  useful  practical  remarks  we  have  not  lately  met  in  anv 
work  on  the  much-treated  subject  of  education.  The  book  is  written  with'livelrness  as 
well  as  good  sense."— Literary  Gazette. 

"A  volume  of  excellent  tendency,  which  may  be  put  with  safety  and  advantage  into 
the  hands  of  well-educated  young  people."— Evangelical  Magazine. 


GRIMSTON,  Hon.  Miss. — Arrangement  of  the  Com- 
mon Prayer-Book  and  Lessons.  Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  Her 
Majesty. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  arrangement  consists  in  having  the  entire 
Morning  and  Evening  Services  printed  in  a  large  clear  type,  in  two  portable 
volumes,  one  for  the  Morning  and  the  other  for  the  Evening. 


The  following  are  the  prices  :— 

£  s. 

d 

Royal  18mo.  morocco,  elegant     . 

1   15 

0 

Ditto                      plain 

1    10 

0 

Ditto          calf,  gilt  leaves    . 

1     S 

0 

Royal  32mo.  morocco,  elegant    . 

1     4 

0 

Ditto                      plain 

1     1 

0 

Ditto          calf,  gilt  leaves    . 

0  16 

0 
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HANKINSON,  Rev.  T.  E.  —  Poems.      By  Thomas 

Edwards  Hankinson,  M.  A.  late  of  Corpus  Christi  College,^Cambridge, 
and  Minister  of  St.  Matthew's  Chapel,  Denmark  Hill.  Edited  by  his 
Brothers.    Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  cloth,  75. 


Sermons.     8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6cl. 


HARE,  Rev.  A.  W. —  Sermons  to  a  Country  Con- 
gregation. By  Augustus  William  Hare,  A.M.  late  Fellow  of  New 
College,  and  Rector  of  Alton  Barnes.  Eighth  Edition.  2  vols.  12rao. 
cloth,  price  1  As. 

"  They  are,  in  truth,  as  appears  to  us,  compositions  of  very  rare  merit,  and  realise  a 
notion  we  have  always  entertained,  that  a  sermon  for  our  rural  congregations  there 
somewhere  was,  if  it  could  be  hit  off,  which  in  language  should  be  familiar  without  being 
i     plain,  and  in  matter  solid  without  being  abstruse."—  Quarterly  Review. 

HASTINGS,  Rev.  H.  J. — Parochial  Sermons,  from 

Trinity  to  Advent.  By  Henry  James  Hastings,  M.A.  Honorary  Canon 
of  Worcester,  Rural  Dean,  Rector  of  Hartley,  Worcestershire.  8vo. 
cloth,  12s. 

HATCHARB,  Rev.  T.  G.  — The  Floweret  Gathered; 

a  Brief  Memoir  of  a  Departed  Daughter.    By  T.Goodwin  Hatchard, 

M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Guildford.     Third   Thousand.     Square 

IGmo.  1*. 

'•  This  is  an  account  of  one  of  the  Iambs  of  Christ's  fold,  who  exhibited  the  truest 
simplicity  and  natural  character  of  a  child,  united  to  unwavering  trust  in  and  love  to 
that  Saviour,  who  took  her  early  to  himself.  It  is  calculated  both  to  interest,  and,  we 
trust,  greatly  to  profit,  our  young"  friends,  as  a  pattern  of  early  piety."—  Church  of  England 
Sunday-school  Monthly  Magazine  for  Teachers. 

"  No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  little  volume  without  feeling  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  lovely  character  of  the  dear  Addie."—  Jewish  Intelligence. 

"  This  is  a  touching  little  narrative  for  the  young.  Few  will  read  it  without  a  full 
heart,  and  the  shedding  of  a  tear  of  sweet  sympathy  with -The  Floweret  Gathered.'" — 
Children's  Jeuish  Advocate. 

Thanksgiving ;  01%  The  Wave-Offering  and 

the  Heave-Offering.  A  Harvest  Sermon  preached  in  Havant  Church, 
on   Sunday,  August  20,  1854.    8vo.  price  6d. 

The   German   Tree ;    or,    a   Moral   for   the 

Young.    Price  1*. 

Feed  My  Lambs  :  a  Lecture  for  Children  in 

Words  of  One  Syllable  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Hymn.  Seventh  Thousand. 
32mo.  3d.  ;  or  2s.  (id.  per  dozen. 
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HATCHARD,  Rev.  T.  G. 

Food  for  my  Flock :  being  Sermons  delivered 

in  the  Parish  Church  of  Havant,  Hants.     Fcap.' cloth,  5s.  (id. 

"  These  Sermons  are  marked  by  unaffected  piety,  prrcat  clearness  of  exposition,  and  a 
direct  plainness  of  style  and  purpose  which  render  them  pre-eminently  practical."— 
Britannia. 

"A  set  of  plain,  spirited  discourses,  which  are  not  unlikely  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
the  drowsy,  and  to  send  home  simple  truths  to  the  hearts  that  heed  them.  The  Sen-ions 
are,  besides,  scriptural  in  their  doctrinal  views,  charitable  in  temper,  unpolemical, 
rather  asserting  the  truth  than  contending  for  it."—  Christian  Observer. 

HATHERELL,  Rev.  Dr.—  The  Signs  of  the  Second 

Advent  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  collected  from  the  words  of  Jesus  and  ap- 
plied to  our  own  times.  In  Twelve  Sermons,  preached  during  the  season 
of  Advent,  in  the  years  1856  and  1857, in  the  Church  of  St.  James,  West- 
end,  Southampton.  By  James  Williams  Hatiieuell,  D.D.,  Incumbent. 
12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

HEY,  Mrs. —  The  Holy  Places,  a  series  of  Sonnets; 

and  other  Poems.  By  Rebecca  Hey,  Author  of  "  The  Moral  of 
Flowers,"  "The  Spirit  of  the  Woods,"  "Recollections  of  the  Lakes," 
&c.  &c.    Fcap.  cloth,  bs. 

HIFFERNAN,  Rev.  J.  ML  —  Sketches    from    Our 

Lord's  History.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hiffeknan,  A.M.,  Author  of 
"  Characters  and  Events  in  Scripture,"  "  Watch  unto  Prayer."  Fcap. 
cloth,  os. 

Hints  on  Early  Education  and  Nursery  Discipline. 

Sixteenth  Edition.     12mo.  cloth,  3s.  Od. 

Hints  for  Reflection.     Compiled  from  various  Au- 
thors.   Third  Edition.    32mo.  cloth,  2s. 


HOARE,  Rev.  E. —  The  Scriptural  Principles  of  our 

Protestant  Church.    By  the  Rev.  Edwakd  Hoare,  A.M.  Incumbent  of 
Trinity  Church,  Tonbridge  Wells.     Second  Edition.     12mo.  cloth,  3s. 

The  Time  of  the  End;   or,  the  World,  the 

Visible  Church,  and  the  People  of  God,  at  the  Advent  of  the  Lord. 
Third  Edition.     12mo.  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

The    Communion,    and    the    Communicant. 


13mo.    35.  per  dozen. 


14  Works  Published  by 


HODGSON,  Rev.  C— Family  Prayers  for  One  Month. 

By  various  Clergymen.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Hodgson,  M.A.  Rector  of  Barton-le-Street,  Yorkshire.  Abridged 
Edition.     To  which  have  been  added,  Prayers  for  Particular  Seasons. 

Amongst  the  Contributors  are  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  late  Rev.  Chancellor  Raikes,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Sandford, 
the  late  Rev.  J.  Haldane  Stewart,  Rev.  Charles  Bridges,  Rev.  C.  A. 
Thurlow,  the  late  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  &c.  &c.     Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  M. 

Holidays  at  Lynmere;    or,  Conversations  on  the 

Miracles  of  our  Lord.  By  a  Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Chakles  F. 
Mackenzie,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  18mo.  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 

HOPE,  Dr. — Memoirs  of  the  late  James  Hope,  M.D. 

Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  &c.  &c.    By  Mrs.  Hope.     To  which 

are  added,   Remarks  on   Classical    Education,    by  Dr.   Hope.      And 

Letters  from  a  Senior  to  a  Junior  Physician,  by  Dr.  Burder.     The 

whole  edited  by  Klein  Grant,  M.D.  &c.  &c.    Fourth  Edition.    Post 

8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

"  The  general,  as  well  as  the  medical  reader,  will  find  this  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  volume." — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

"  A  very  interesting  memoir  to  every  class  of  readers."— Christian  Observer. 

HOPE,  Mrs. — Self-Education  and  the  Formation  of 

Character :  Addressed  to  the  Young.    By  Mrs.  Hope.    Second  Edition, 

Revised.     18mo.  cloth,   2s.  6<f. 

"Parents  and  teachers  will  gain  many  useful  hints  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume."— 
Record. 

HUME  and  SMOLLETT.— The  History  of  England, 

from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Csesar  to  the  Death  of  George  the  Second. 
By  D.  Hcme  and  T.  Smollett.    10  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  4/. 

I 

JACKSON,  Rev.  F. —  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Fre- 
deric Jackson,  Incumbent  of  Parson  Drove,  Isle  of  Ely.  2  vols.  fcap. 
cloth,  each  bs. 

"  Discourses  addressed  to  a  village  congregation.  The  chief  aim  of  the  preacher  has 
been  to  enforce  practical  conclusions  for  the  guidance  of  the  humblest,  from  some  of  the 
most  striking  events  or  sentiments  of  Scripture.    The  style  is  plain  and  forcible."— 

Spectator. 

JEWSBURY,  Miss  M.  J.— Letters   to   the  Young. 

By  Maria  Jane  Jewsburt.    Fifth  Edition.    Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 
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The  Interrogator;   or,  Universal  Ancient  History, 

in  Questions  and  Answers.     By  a  Lady.     12mo.  roan,  5s. 


Light  in  the  Dwelling ;  or,  a  Harmony  of  the  Four 

Gospels,  with  very  Short  and  Simple  Remarks  adapted  to  Heading  at 
Family  Prayers,  and  arranged  in  3'J5  sections,  for  every  day  of  the  year. 
By  the  Author  of  "  The  Peep  of  Day,"  "  Line  upon  Line,"  &c.  Revised 
and  Corrected  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  Fifteenth 
Thousand.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  ;  or  in  8vo.  large  type,  10*. 

Line  upon  Line ;  or,  a  Second  Series  of  the  Earliest 

Religious  Instruction  the  Infant  Mind  is  capable  of  receiving ;  with 
Verses  illustrative  of  the  Subjects.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Peep  of 
Day,"  &c.  Part  I.  Seventy-sixth  Thousand.  Part  II.  Sixty-fifth 
Thousand.     18mo.  cloth,  each  Is.  M. 

LITTON,  Rev.  E.  A.  —  The   Mosaic   Dispensation 

considered  as  Introductory  to  Christianity.  Eight  Sermons  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  the  Bampton  Lecture  for  1856.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Arthur  Litton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
8vo.  cloth,  10«.  6rf. 

"  We  most  earnestly  direct  the  deep  and  serious  attention  of  undergraduates  at  our 
universities,  and  theological  students  generally,  to  these  weighty  and  important 
lectures.'—  Record. 

M'NEILE,  Rev.  Dr.  —  Lectures  on  the  Church  of 

England,  delivered  in  London,  March  1840.  By  Hugh  M'Neile,  D.D. 
Hon.  Canon  of  Chester,  and  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Prince's 
Park,  Liverpool.    Eighth  Edition.     12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

Lectures  on  the  Sympathies,  Sufferings,  and 

Resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  delivered  in  Liverpool  during 
Passion  Week  and  Easter  Day.     Third  Edition.     12mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


MARRIOTT,  Rev.  H.  —  Sermons  on  the  Character 

and  Duties  of  Women.  By  the  Rev.  Harvet  Marriott,  Vicar  of 
Loddiswell,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Kenyon.  12mo. 
cloth,  3s.  Gd* 

Four  Courses  of  Practical   Sermons.      8vo. 

each  10s.  6tf. 


16  Works  Published  by 


MARSDEN,  Rev.  J.  B.— The  History  of  the  Early 

Puritans  ;  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Opening  of  the  Civil  War  in 
1642.    By  J.  B.  Marsden,  M.A.     Second  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  later  Puritans ;  from  the 

Opening  of  the  Civil  War  in  1642,  to  the  Ejection  of  the  Non-conforming 
Clergy  in  1662.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

MARSHALL,  Miss.  —  Extracts  from  the  Religious 

Works  of  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  Translated  from  the 
Original  French  by  Miss  Marshall.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  a  Por- 
trait.    Fcap.  cloth,  ->s. 

MEEK,  Rev.  R. — The  Mutual  Recognition  and  Ex- 
alted Felicity  of  Glorified  Saints.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Meek,  M.A. 
Rector  of  St.  Michael,  Sutton  Bonnington,  Notts.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap. 
cloth,  3s.  M. 

Practical  and  Devotional  Meditations  on  the 


Lord's  Supper,  or  Holy  Communion.     18mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


Passion  Week:    a  Practical  and  Devotional 


Exposition  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  appointed  for  that  Season,  com- 
posed for  the  Closet  and  the  Family.     12mo.  boards,  4s. 

Mid-Day  Thoughts  for  the  Weary.  32mo.  cloth,  2s. 
More  ahout  Jesus;  a  Sequel  to  "Peep  of  Day." 

By  the  same  Author.     Eleventh  Thousand.    18mo.  cloth,  with  Illustra-    | 
tions  by  Harvey,  2s.  Gd. 

Near  Home ;  01%  the  Countries  of  Europe  described 

to  Children,  with  Anecdotes.  By  the  Author  of  "Peep  of  Day," 
"  Light  in  the  Dwelling,"  <fec.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings.    Twenty-sixth  Thousand.    Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 

"It  must  be  very  interesting  to  children.    Those  to  whom  we  have  read  passages, 

taken  at  random,  clap  their  little  hands  with  delight."— English  Journal  ofEckicai 

"  A  well-arranged  and  well-written  book  for  children  ;  compiled  from  the  host  writers 
on  the  various  countries,  and  full  of  sound  ami  useful  Information,  pli  i.-ant  ly  COD 
for  the  most  part  in  the  homely  monosyllabic  Saxuu  which  children  Loaxn  from  the.. 

mothers  and  nurses." — Atltenceum. 
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New  Manual  of  Devotions ;  containing  Family  and 

Private  Prayers,  the  Office  for  the  Holy  Communion,  &e.    12mo.  bd.  45. 

NEWNHAM,    W.  — A  Tribute   of  Sympathy  Ad- 

dressed  to  Mourners.  By  W.  Newnham,  Esq.  Eleventh  Edition. 
Fcap.  cloth,  55. 

Contents:— 1.  Indulgence  of  Grief.  — 2.  Moderation  of  Grief. — 3.  Ex- 
cessive Sorrow. — 4.  Advantages  of  Sorrow. — 5.  Self-examination.  —  G.  Re- 
signation.— 7.  Sources  of  Consolation. 

Night   of  Toil;    or,   a   Familiar  Account  of  the 

Labours  of  the  First  Missionaries  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  By  the 
Author  of  "The  Peep  of  Day,"  "Near  Home,"  &c.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  cloth,  45. 

NIND,   Rev.  W. —  Lecture- Sermons,   preached   in 

a  Country  Parish  Church.      By  William  Nind,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of 

St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  Cherry  Hinton.     Second 

Series.     12mo.  cloth,  Gs. 

"  Sermons  distinguished  by  brevity,  Rood  sense,  and  a  plainness  of  manner  and  expo- 
sition which  well  adapt  them  lor  family  perusal,  especially  as  their  style  is  neat  and 
simple,  not  bare."— Spectator. 

"  The  many  who  have  read  the  first  volume  of  these  sermons  will  welcome,  no  doubt 
with  joy,  the  appearance  of  the  second.  They  are  readable  and  preaehable  ;  and  those 
of  the  second  volume  are  even  plainer  and  simpler  than  their  predecessors.  We  recom- 
mend both  volumes  most  heartily."— -English  Katie  ic. 

NOE/THESK,  Countess  of.— The    Sheltering  Vine. 

Selections  by  the  Countess  of  Nortuesk.  With  an  Introduction  by  . 
the  Very  Rev.  R.  C  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Sixth  j 
Thousand.    2  vols,  small  Svo.  cloth,  10s. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  afford  consolation  under  the  various    ; 
trials  of  mind  and  body  to  which  all  are  exposed,  by  a  Selection  of  Texts    ■■ 
and  Passages  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  Extracts  from  Old  and  Modern 
Anthem,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  with  a  Selection  of  Prayers  adapted  to    j 
the  same. 

A  Selection  of  Prayers  and  Hymns,  for  the  j 

Use  of  her  Children.    In  Two  Parts,  12mo.  sewed,  Is.;  cloth,  25. 

NUGENT'S  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  French  and 

English  Languages.  The  Twenty-sixth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  C.  Tauvee, 
French  Master,  Eton,  &c.     Square  18mo.  bound,  4s.  6d. 


18  Works  Published  by 


OAKLEY,  Rev.  C.  E. —  The  English  Bible,  and  its 

History.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  the  School-room  at  Tortworth  Court, 
Gloucestershire,  January  23,  1854.  By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Oakley,  B.A. 
Rector  of  Wickwar,  Gloucestershire,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Ducie.    Fcap.  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

OXENDEN,  Rev.  A.— The  Cottage  Library.    Yol.  I. 

The  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  By  the  Rev.  Ashton  Oxenden,  Rector  of 
Pluckley,  Kent.     18mo.  sewed,  \s. ;  or  cloth,  Is.  Qd. 

"  A  little  book  of  probably  large  usefulness.  It  avoids  disputed  points,  but  conveys  a 
clear  and  simple  view  of  the  holy  rite  of  baptism.  It  is  admirably  suited  to  the  cottage, 
as  well  as  to  all  places  in  which"  ignorance  reigns  upon  the  subject."— 'Church  and  State 
Gazette. 

The  Cottage  Library.     Vol.  II.     The  Sacra- 


mer.t  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     Third  Edition.     ISmo.  cloth,  Is. 


—  The  Cottage  Library.     Vol.  III.     A  Plain 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.     Second  Edition.     ISmo.  cloth,  Is. 


The  Cottage  Library.     Vol.  IV.      Fervent 


Prayer.     1 8mo. 


\  The  Cottage  Library.  Vol.  V.   God's  Message 

to  the  Poor :  being  Eleven  Plain  Sermons  preached  in  Pluckley  Church. 
Second  Edition.     18mo.  cloth,  2s. 

The  Cottage  Library.     Vol,  VI.     The  Story 


of  Ruth.     18mo.  cloth,  2s. 

OXFORD,   Bishop    of.  —  Four    Sermons,    preached 

before  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  in  1841  and  1842. 
By  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Chancellor  of  the  Most  Noble  Order 
of  the  Garter,  Lord  High  Almoner  to  the  Queen.  Published  by  Com- 
mand.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is. 

!  PARKER,  Miss  F.  S.— Truth  without  Novelty;  or, 

a  Course  of  Scriptural  Instruction  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year  prin- 
cipally designed  for  Private  Family 'Instruction  and  Sunday  Schools. 
By  Frances  S.  Parker.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  cloth,  Ss. 


PARRY,   Sir  W.  E.  —  Thoughts   on   the   Parental 

Character  of  God.  By  Rear- Admiral  Sir  William  Edward  Pahry,  R.N. 
late  Lieut.-Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  I8mo.  cl. 
Is.  6rf. 

Paterfamilias's  Diary  of  Everybody's  Tour.  Bel- 
gium and  the  Rhine,  Munich,  Switzerland,  Milan,  Geneva,  and  Paris. 
(By  Martin  F.  Tupper,  Esq.)     1  vol.  12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

"  Thoroughly  lively,  sparkling,  and  witty,  without  reserve,  from  one  end  of  the  little 
volume  to  the  other."— Literary  Octette. 

"  Strikingly  illustrates  the  power  of  a  clever  writer  to  throw  fresh  attractions  around 
the  oldest  topics."— Morning  lJost. 

"  The  comments  on  Sunday-trading  abroad,  idolatry,  and  the  religion  of  mere  rites 
and  ceremonies,  do  infinite  credit  to  the  genuine  Protestantism  of  the  Author.  We 
thoroughly  approve  of  the  spirit  of  the  comments,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
'Paterfamilias's  Diary' the  most  amusing  work  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  perused."— 
Britannia. 

PEARS,    Rev.  S.  A. —  Over  the  Sea;    or,  Letters 

from  an  Officer  in  India  to  his  Children  at  Home.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
S.  A.  Pears,  D.D.  Head-Master  of  Repton  School.  Fcap.  cloth,  with 
Ulustrations.     4s.  6d. 

"These  letters  from  '  Over  the  Sea'  contain  just  the  kind  of  information  that  one 
wishes  to  have  about  the  country  and  the  people  of  India,  and  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
English  in  the  Ea>t.  The  description  of  scenery  and  sketches  of  native  character  and 
customs  are  graphic  and  entertaining,  and  the  pictures  are  all  the  more  vivid  from  the 
style  being  such  as  was  deemed  most  adapted  for  youthful  readers." — Literary  Gazette. 

"...  their  tone  is  so  manly,  sensible,  and  affectionate,  with  a  pervading  element  of 
unobtrusive  religious  principle,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  a  feeling  of 
regard  for  the  anonymous  writer,  and  interest  in  his  youthful  correspondents."— 
Guardian. 

"  These  letters  possess  two  valuable  qualities— reality  and  simplicity." — Record. 

Three  Lectures  on  Education.     18mo.  cloth. 


PEARSON,  Rev.  J.  N.  — Sunday  Readings  for  the 

Family  and  the  Closet.     By  the  Rev.   J.  Norman  Pearson,  M.A. 

12mo.  cloth,  Is. 
"  Sound  and  practical." — British  Magazine. 
'•  A  most  valuable  work."— Church  of  England  Magazine. 

The   Days   in   Paradise,    in    Six   Lectures. 

12mo.  cloth,  3s. 

Peep  of  Day ;  or,  a  Series  of  the  Earliest  Religious 

Instruction  the  Infant  Mind  is  capable  of  receiving.  With  Verses 
illustrative  of  the  Subjects.  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Thousand, 
revised  and  corrected.     18mo.  cloth,  2s. 

Part  II.;  or,  More  about  Jesus.     By  the  same 

Author.    Eleventh  Thousand.     18mo.  cloth,  2s.  C>d. 


20  Works  Published  by 


Practical  Suggestions  towards  Alleviating  the  Suf- 
ferings of  the  sick.    Part  II.    Fourth  Edition.    12rao.  cloth,  6s.  Gd. 


PEAYERS,  Family  and  Private. 

A  Form  of  Prayers,  Selected  and  Composed  for 

the   Use  of  a  Family  principally  consisting  of  Young  Persons. 
Thirteenth  Edition.     12ino.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

A  Manual  of  Family  and  Occasional  Prayers. 

By  the  Rev.  Williazi  Sinclair,  M.A.     ISmo.  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 


A  Selection  of  Prayers  and  Hymns.     For  the 

Use  of  her  Children.   By  the  Countess  of  Northesk.  In  Two  Parts, 
12mo.  2s.  cloth  ;  or  sewed,  Is. 


Family  Prayers.      By  the  late  Henry  Thorn- 
ton, Esq.  M.P.    Thirty-sixth  Edition.     12mo.  cloth,  3s. 

Family  Prayers  for  One  Month.     By  various 

Clergymen.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hodgson, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Barton-le-Street,  Yorkshire.  Abridged  Edition. 
To  which  have  been  added,  Prayers  for  Particular  Seasons.  Fcap. 
cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Seventy  Prayers  on  Scriptural  Subjects :  being 

a  Selection  of  Scripture  Daily  Readings  for  a  Year ;  with  Family 
Prayers  for  a  Month.  By  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Fifth  Ten  Thousand.     12mo.  cloth,  2s. 

Family  Prayers.    By  the  late  W.  Wilberforce, 

Esq.  Edited  by  his  Son.  Eleventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  sewed,  Is.  Gd. 

Family  Prayers  for  Every  Day  of  the  Week. 

Selected  from  various  portions  of  the  Holy  Bible,  with  References. 
Third  Edition.     12mo.  hoards,  2s.  Gd. 

Family  Prayers  for  Every  Day  in  the  Week. 

By  Clericus.     ISmo.  cloth,  Is.  Gd* 
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PRAYERS,  Family  and  Private. 

Prayers  and  Offices  of  Devotion  for  Families 

and  for  Particular  Persons,  upon  most  occasions.  By  Benjamin 
Jenks.  Altered  and  Improved  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon.  12mo. 
roan,  4s.  Gd. ;  or  18mo.  3s. 

Short  Family  Prayers  for  Every  Morning  and 

Evening  of  the  Month.  Selected  and  Arranged  from  the  Liturgy, 
Psalms,  and  various  eminent  Writers.  By  William  Soltau, 
Esq.  Member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Second  Edition.  12mo. 
cloth,  3s. 

A  Course  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers,  for 

the  Use  of  the  Families  of  the  Poor.  12mo.  sewed,  Gd. ;  or  5s.  per 
dozen. 

Private  Prayers  for  Young  Persons.     By  M.  A. 

Fcap.  cloth,  2s. 

A  Few  Plain  Short  Prayers,   intended   to   be 

sent  with  each  set  of  Baby  Linen  lent  to  Poor  Women.  24mo. 
sewed,  3d. ;  or  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

A   Companion   to  the  Altar,  with   Occasional 

Prayers.  By  George  A.  E.  Marsh,  A.M.  Bector  of  Bangor, 
Flintshire.     Third  Edition.     Boards,  Is.  Gd. ;  sheep,  2s. ;  calf,  3s. 

Newly- Arranged  Manual  for  Communicants  at 

the  Lord's  Supper,  including  the  Service  for  the  Holy  Communion. 
L'imo.  bound,  3s. 

PRINCE,  Mrs.  L.  C— A  Glimpse  of  the  Wonders  of 

Creation.    By  Leonora  C.  Prince.     12mo.  cloth,  4s. 

Prussian  Oculist.  A  Manual  of  Information  re- 
specting the  Ober  Medicinal  Rath  de  Leuw  of  Grafrath.  By  An  Eng- 
lish Clergyman.     Second  Edition,  18mo.  cloth,  2s. 

Questions  and  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Portions 

of  Scripture  selected  as  the  Epistles  for  each  Sunday  in  the  Year.    By 
the  Author  of  "  Questions  on  the  Gospels,"  &c.     18mo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 
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RAIKES,  Rev.  H. —  Sermons  and  Essays.     By  the 

Rev.  Henry  Raikes,  late' Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester.    8vo. 
cloth,  9s. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  everything  in  the  volume  hears  the  impress  of  the 
author's  mind  and  character.  Sound  evangelical  doctrine  is  exhibited  in  elegant 
language,  and  illustrated  from  the  resources  of  a  cultivated  understanding  and  a 
refincdtnste  ;  while  the  whole  is  pervaded  with  Christian  toleration  and  sound  good 
sense."— Eva  ngclical  Christendom. 

RAWNSLEY,  Rev.  R.  D.  B. — Sermons  Preached  in 

Country  Churches.    By  R.  Drtjmmond  B.  Rawnsley,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Shiplake,Oxon ;  late  Fellowof  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  12mo.  cloth, 6s. 

"A  series  of  short,  plain,  and  pithy  sermons,  adapted  to  the  character  and  comprehen- 
sion of  a  rural  congregation."—  Spectator. 

"A  good  volume  ;  we  can  safely  recommend  it." — St.  James's  Chronicle. 

Village    Sermons.      Second  Series.      12mo. 

5s.  6cl. 

"Enforces  the  practical  duties  of  religion  and  the  beauty  of  holiness."— John  Bull. 

"  This  is  a  volume  of  plain  sermons  in  a  simple  unpretending  style,  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  villagers  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  inculcating  many 
useful  practical  lessons."— Church  of  England  Magazine. 

Sermons,  chiefly  Catechetical.     12mo.  cloth, 


55.  6rf. 

"  Their  plainness  brings  them  within  the  comprehension  of  the  most  illiterate,  whilst 
their  exposition  and  illustration  of  Gospel  truth  render  them  a  medium  of  usefulness, 
which  cannot  be  without  the  very  best  results."— Bell's  Messenger. 

Reading  without  Tears ;    or,  a  Pleasant  Mode  of 

Learning  to  Read.      By  the  Author  of  "Peep  of  Day,"  &c.    "With 
numerous  Woodcuts.     Third  Thousand.     Square,  cloth,  3s. 

%*  In  this  httle  work  the  attempt  is  made,  by  the  classification  of 
words,  removing  all  perplexity,  to  prevent  tears,  and  by  a  succession 
of  pictures,  furnishing  constant  entertainment,  to  preserve  the  smiles  of 
happy  childhood  while  learning  to  read. 

"  That  this  elementary  volume  is  the  work  of  the  authoress  of  the  '  Peep  of  Day '  will 
be  a  sure  passport  to  the  hearts  of  thousands,  both  parents  and  children.  But  apart 
from  its  authorship,  the  book  itself  is  admirable  ;  the  arrangement,  pictures,  typo- 
graphy, and  reading  exercises  being  alike  adapted  to  realise  the  idea  of  the  title,  learn- 
ing to  read  '  without  tears.'  Teachers  are  addressed  in  some  valuable  prefatory  remarks. 
The  authoress  lays  great  stress  on  the  exclusion  of  the  element  of  fiction  from  the 
narratives  which  she  has  introduced  as  lessons."— Record. 

The   Rector   in   Search   of  a  Curate.     Post  8vo. 

cloth,  9s. 
Contents.— 1.  The  Parish  — 2.  The  Curate— 3.  The  Temporary  Curate — 
4,5.  TheEvangelicist— 6.  The  Evangelicals— 7.  The  Unfortunate  Man — 8. 
The   Scholar— 9.    The  Millenarian  — 10.    The  Anglo-Catholic  — 11.   The 
Approved  — 12.  The  Ordination. 

"A  lively  and  entertaining  book."—  Christian  Observer. 
"  Interesting  and  attractive."— Spectator. 
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RIPON,    Bishop   of.  —  Means  of  Grace.     Lectures 

delivered  during  Lent,  1851,  in  St.  John's  Church,  Clapham  Rise.    By 

the  Right  Rev.  Robekt  Bickeksteth,  D.D.   Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

"  Mr.  Biekersteth's  Lectures  are  very  sterling  in  point  of  doctrinal  teaching  and 
practical  enforcement."— -Christian  Timei. 

"  These  are  plain,  unaffected,  and  sensible  discourses,  setting  forth  the  great  outlines 
of  Christianity  and  urging  the  necessity  of  holiness  and  obedience.'—  English  Berrien;. 

RUPERT'S  LAND,  Bishop  of.— The  Net  in  the  Bay; 

or,  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Moose  and  Albany.  By  David  Anderson, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Map  of 
the  Diocese.     Fcap. 

Notes  of  the  Flood  at  the  Red  River,  1852. 

Fcap.  cloth,  25.  6c?. 

RUSSELL,  Dr.— The  History  of  Modern  Europe. 

With  an  Account  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  and 
a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society,  from  the  Rise  of  the  Modern  King- 
doms to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  17G3.  In  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Noble- 
man to  his  Son.  New  Edition,  continued  to  the  present  time.  4  vols. 
8 vo.  cloth,  21.  12s. 

Scenes   in   our  Parish.      By  a  Country  Parson's 

Daughter.    2  vols.  12mo.  boards,  each  5s. 

SCOTT,  Rev.  T. —  Essays   on  the  most   Important 

Subjects  in  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  late  Rector  of 
Aston  Sandford,  Bucks.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Fifteenth 
Edition.     12mo.  is.;  18mo.  3*.  Gd. 


Scripture  Catechism;    extracted  chiefly  from  the 

Rev.  Edward  Biekersteth's  "  Scripture  Help."  Designed  to  assist  the 
Young  in  acquiring  a  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  to  commend  it 
to  their  love.    By  E.  W.     18mo.  Is.  sewed;  Is.  Gd.  cloth. 

Sermons  and  Extracts  Consolatory  on  the  Loss  of  i 

Friends.     Selected  from  the  Works  of  the    most    eminent   Divii. 
Third  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

SHAKSPEARE.— The  Plays  of  William  Shakspeare, 

accurately  printed  from  the  Text  of  the  Corrected  Copies,  a  History  of 
the  Stage,  and  a  Life  of  Shakspeare.  By  Alexander  Chalmers,  F.S.A. 
8  vols.  8vo.  3/.  12s. ;  or  1  vol.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
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SHERWOOD,  Mrs. — The  Golden  Garland  of  Inesti- 
mable Delights.    By  Mrs.  Shlrwood.     12mo.  cloth,  6s. 

"  It  possesses  greater  reality,  and  even  interest,  than  some  more  ambitious-looking 
tales  ;  everything  in  '  the  Golden  Garland '  bears  the  stamp  of  truth."— Spectator. 
"  It  serves  as  a  vehicle  to  inculcate  the  soundest  moral  precepts,"  &c— Herald. 

The  Mirror  of  Maidens  in  the  Days  of  Good 


Queen  Bess.     1 2mo.  cloth,  6*. 


The  History  of  John  Marten.     A  Sequel  to 


"  The  Life  of  Henry  Milner."     12mo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 


—  The  History  of  Henry  Milner.     3  vols.  12mo. 

cloth,  each  6s. 

—  The  History  of  the  Fairchild  Family;    or, 

The  Child's  Manual.  'Nineteenth  Edition.    3  vols.  12mo.  cloth,  each  5a-. 

—  Julietta  di  Lavenza.     A  Tale.     18 mo.  cl.  25. 

—  Victoria.     12mo.  boards,  4s. 


The  Orphans  of  Normandy.     Third  Edition. 


12mo.  boards,  2s. 

—  The  Little  Momiere.     12mo.  cloth,  2s. 


SHERWOOD,  Rev.  E.  M. —  Outward  Baptism  not  a  | 

Condition  of  the  Christian  Covenant,  and  Paul  altogether  Supreme  over    I 
the  Gentile  Churches,  proved  by  Holy  Scripture.     By  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Sherwood,  Rector  of  Broughton  Hocket,  and  Vicar  of  White  Ladies' 
Aston,  Worcestershire.    Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SHIRLEY,  Bishop.  —  Letters   and   Memoir   of  the 

late  Walter  Augustus  Shirley,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Hill,  B.D.  Archdeacon  of  Derby.  Second  Edition, 
revised.    With  a  Portrait,  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

Sermons    preached    on    Various    Occasions. 

12mo.  cloth,  6s. 

"  A  direct  plainness  of  style  and  purpose,  which  had  the  effect  of  force,  and  a  sound 
Protestant  feeling."— Spectator. 
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SHIRLEY,  Bishop. 

Letters  to  Young  People.     By  the  late  Right 

Rev.  "Walter  Augustus,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.    Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"The  volume  consists  of  letters  chiefly  addressed  to  his  son  and  daughter;  and 
exhibits  the  writer  in  .1  very  amiable,  affectionate,  pious,  and  sensible  light.  Some  of 
the  epistles  to  his  son  contain  judicious  advice  on  study  and  critical  remarks  on  hooks." 
—Spectator. 

•'  We  like  the  general  tone  of  these  letters  much.  They  are  cheerful,  unaffected, 
kindly,  without  overweening  conceit  or  laborious  condescension.  They  refer,  too,  to  real 
incidents  and  events. "-rAthenteum. 

SIMEON,  Rev.  C. — Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Charles 

Simeon,  M.A.  late  Senior  Fellow  of  King's  College,  and  Minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge ;  containing  his  Autobiography,  together 
with  Selections  from  his  Writings  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  "William  Cakus,  M.A.  Canon  of  "Winchester.  Third  Edition. 
12mo.  cloth,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  5s. 

SMITH,  Rev.  T.  D.  S.— Life :   an  Enquiry  into  the 

Source,  Actings,  and  Results  of  the  Divine  or  Spiritual  Life.  By  the 
Rev.  Tnos.  D.  S.  Smith,  B.A.  Curate  of  Bishopstoke.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 

SMITH,   Rev.  W.  M.— Help   to    District   Visitors. 

Being  Plain  and  Practical  Remarks  on  some  Portions  of  the  Gospels; 
particularly  the  Narratives  and  Parables.  With  an  Appendix  of 
Prayers  selected  from  the  Liturgy.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Maxwell  Smith, 
Rector  of  Lufton,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Tintinhull,  Somersetshire. 
Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Solace  of  a  Mourner.     Fcap.  cloth,  4s.  6 d. 
STEPHEN,  Sir  G.—  Anti-Slavery  Recollections :  in 

a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowk.  Written  by  Sir 
George  Stephen,  at  her  Request.    Fcap.  cloth,  4s. 

STEWART,  Rev.  J.  H.— Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the 

Rev.  James  Haldane  Stewart,  M.A.  late  Rector  of  Limpsfield,  Surrey. 
By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  David  Dale  Stewart,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  All 
Saints',  Maidstone.   With  a  Portrait.    Second  Edition.    12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

The   Family   which   Jesus   Loved ;    or   the 

History  of  Martha,  and  Mary,  and  Lazarus.  In  Seventeen  Lectures. 
By  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  8T2WABT.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  cloth,  5*. 
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STOKES,  Rev.  E.  — Sermons   by  Edward    Stokes, 

M.A.  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Rector"  of  Staines,  late  Whitehall 
Preacher,  and  Select  Preacher  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fcap. 
cloth,  5s.  6d. 

"One  great  advantage  of  English  sermons  over  those  of  most  foreign  preachers — 
we  speak  of  good  specimens  of  either  class — is,  that  the  former  will  bear  reading  as 
well  as  hearing.  Those  now  before  us,  by  Mr.  Stokes,  illustrate  this  good  quality  ;  they 
do  not  deal  with  any  controverted  subject,  and  very  little  with  doctrine  at  all;  but  there 
is  a  tone  of  real  piety  and  of  love  towards  Christ  pervading  them,  which  stamp  them  as 
essentially  Christian  sermons."— Literary  Churchman. 

STOWELL,  Rev.  H.— Tractarianism  Tested  by  Holy 

Scripture  and  the  Church  of  England,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons.  By 
Hugh  Stowell,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Salford,  Honorary 
Canon  of  Chester,  and  Rural  Dean.    2  vols.  12mo.  cloth,  each  6s. 

N.B.  The  object  of  this  work  is  not  merely  nor  mainly  to  confute 
Tractarianism,  but  rather  to  inform  and  establish  the  minds  of  Church- 
men on  certain  perplexing  questions,  respecting  which  definite  views 
are  much  needed. 

THOMPSON,  Rev.  P.  E. — Twelve  Lectures  preached 

in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Old  Brentford,  in  the  Season  of  Lent,  1844  and 
1845.  By  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Thompson,  B.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Incumbent  of  Old  Brentford.     12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

"  In  a  theological  point  of  view  his  object  is  very  successfully  accomplished  by  Mr. 

Thompson.    In  a  literary  sent e  the  plan  of  the  writer  gives  purpose,  variety,  and  inte- 

j    rest  to  his  discourses.    Biographv  and  aoplied  morality  are  superadded  to  the  general 

matter  of  a  sermon.    The  style  is  agreeable— the  manner  rapid  and  impressive."— 

Spectator. 

THORNTON,  H. — Female  Characters.     By  the  late 

Henrt  Thornton,  Esq.  M.P.  With  Prayers  adapted  to  the  Lectures. 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  cloth,  3s. 

Family  Commentary  on  Portions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  in  Lectures,  with  Prayers  adapted  to  the  Subjects.  Second 
Edition.     Thick  Svo.  cloth,  12s. 

On  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  Prayers. 


Second  Edition.     12mo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 


Family  Pravers,   in   a  Series  for  a  Month. 


Thirty-sixth  Edition.     12mo.  cloth,  3s. 


Family  Commentary  upon  the  Sermon  on  the 

Mount.     Seco'nd  Edition.    Fcap.  cloth,  3s. 
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TRACTS  for  Distribution. 

The  Angel's  Message;    or,  the  Saviour  made 

known  to  the  Cottager.  By  the  Author  of"  Peep  of  Day."  Third 
Thousand.     Square  lGmo.  price  6d. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

Teaching    Myself;     or,    an     Abridgment    of 

"  Reading  without  Tears."  For  the  Cottager  in  his  own  Home. 
Third  Thousand.     Square  16mo.  price  Qd. 

By  the  game  Author, 

Tracts  for  Children  :    or,  Fifty-two  Facts  from 

the  Bible  for  the  Fifty-two  Sundays  of  the  Year.  Thirteenth 
Thousand.  In  a  packet  of  Fifty-two  Tracts;  or,  bound  together 
in  a  volume,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s. 

The  German  Tree.     A  Moral  for  the  Young. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Goodwin  Hatchard,  M.A.  Rector  of  Havant, 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Marquis  Conyngham.     Is. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Feed  My  Lambs.     A  Lecture  for  Children  in 

Words  of  One  Syllable ;  to  which  is  added  a  Hymn.  Seventh  Thou- 
sand.   32mo.  M. ;  or  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

My  Duty.     The  Christian  Duties,  taken  from 

the  Church  Catechism}  printed  in  red  and  black  within  an  orna- 
mental Gothic  Tablet;  intended  for  Parochial  Distribution,  id. 
each ;  or1  '3*.  6d.  per  dozen. 

The  Fourth  Commandment  Explained.     By  a 

Sunday-School  Teacher.    3d. ;  or  2s.  6d.  a  dozen. 

The  Teacher's  Assistant  in  Needle-work.     6d. 

each,  or  5s.  per  dozen. 

The  Knitting-Teacher's  Assistant.     6d. ;  or  5s, 

per  dozen. 

A  Misfortune  Changed  into  a  Blessing.     12mo. 

6d. ;  or  Is.  cloth. 

Eiiezer;  or,  The  Faithful  Servant.    12mo.  Sd. ; 

or  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
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TRACTS  for  Distribution. 

How   can   I   go   to   Church?    or,  a  Dialogue 

between  a  Lady  and  a  Poor  Woman.    3d.  each.  . 

Why  should  I  not  go  to  the  Meeting-House  ? 

3d.  each.  • 

Seed -Time  and   Harvest.      Some  Account  of 

"  Schools  for  the  Destitute."    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Gospel  of 
Other  Days."    Third  Edition.    Gd. 

A  Friend  to  the  Sick  and  Afflicted.     3d.;  or 

2s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath.     12mo.  3c?. 
Reflections  on  the  Sabbath.      By  Sir  Henry 

Dimoke.    12mo.  3d. 

Repairing  the  Church.     3d. ;  or  2s.  Qd.  per  doz. 
Village  Conversations  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  j 

Church  of  England.    By  the  Right  Rev.  George  Davis,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.    18mo.  Gd. 

I 

By  the  same  Author, 

Village  Conversations  on  the  Principal  Offices  : 

of  the  Church.     Forming  a  Sequel  to  the  above.     18mo.  Gd. 


Narrative  of  Poll  Peg,  of  Leicestershire.     3c?.; 

or  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

The  Curate  Catechising;'  or,  an  Exposition  of 

the  Church  Catechism.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Thistlethwaite,  A.M. 
Sixth  Edition.     18mo.  Is. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  Church  Communicating ;  or,  an  Exposition 

of  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church  of  England.     18mo.  Gd. 
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TRACTS  for  Distribution. 

A  Short  Catechism ;  or,  Plain  Instruction,  con- 
taining the  Sum  of  Christian  Learning,  set  forth  by  the  authority 
of  his  Majesty,  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  for  all  Schoolmasters  to 
Teach,  a.d.  1553.     18mo.  M . ;   or  5*.  per  dozen. 

The  Parochial  Minister's  Letter  to  the  Young 

People  of  his  Charge  on  Confirmation.     By  the  Rev.  John  Lang- 
ley,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Wallingford.    12mo.  2s.  per  dozen. 

Confirmation :  its  Nature,  Importance,  and  Be- 
nefits.   By  the  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  A.M.    Ad.;  or  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

A  Plain  and  Affectionate  Address  to  Young 

Persons  about  to  be  Confirmed.     By  the  Right  Rev.  D.  Wilson, 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.     12mo.  Ad. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  Plain  and  Affectionate  Address  to  Young 

Persons,  previously  to  Receiving  the  Lord's  Supper.     12mo.  is. 

TUPPER,  M.  R— Proverbial  Philosophy.     By  Mar- 
tin F.  Tcpper,  D.C.L.  &c.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  with  Portrait,  Us. 


An  Illustrated  Edition  of  Proverbial  Philo- 


sophy. 

The  Designs  by 


C.  W.  Copa,  R.A. 

Fred.  R.  Pickersgill,  A. R.A. 

John  Tenniel. 

Edward  H.  Corbould. 

George  Dodgson. 

Edward  Duncan. 

Birket  Foster. 


John  Gilbert. 
James  Godwin. 
William  Harvey. 
J.  C.  Horsley. 
William  L.  Leitch. 
Joseph  Severn. 
Walter  Severn. 


The  Ornamental  Initials  and  Vignettes  by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys. 
In  4to.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  12.  11*.  Gd. ;  morocco,  21.  8s.;   mo- 
rocco by  Hayday,  21.  12s.  bd. 

The    Pocket    Edition.       16mo.    cloth,    gilt 


leaves,  5s. 
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TUPPER,  M.  F. 

Probabilities :  an  Aid  to  Faith.     Third  Edi- 

tion.    Fcap.  cloth,  4s. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  convev,  by  extracts,  the  charm  which  is  diffused  over  this  little 
book.  There  is,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  subject,  a  continuous  line  of  thought,  which 
fixes  the  attention  to  its  progress,  and  leaves  the  mind  amused  and  edified  with  the 
perusal."— Christian  Remembrancer. 

TYTLEE,,    Miss    A.   F. — Leila;    or,    the    Island. 

Eighth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth. 

Leila  in  England.    A  Continuation  of fC  Leila; 

or,  the  Island."     Sixth  Edition.    Fcap.  cloth,  6s. 

Leila  at  Home ;  a  Continuation  of  "  Leila  in 

England."    By  Ann   Fraser   Txtler.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.   Svo. 
cloth. 

"  'Leila  at  Home,'  in  continuation  of  'Leila  in  England,'  is  written  in  the  same    \ 
pleasant  style,  and  conveys  similar  lessons  of  an  instructive  and  religious  tendency."— 
Literary  Gazette. 

Mary  and  Florence;    or,  Grave  and   Gay. 


Tenth  Edition.     Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 

Mary  and  Florence  at  Sixteen.    Fifth  Edition. 

Fcap.  cloth,  6s. 

"  These  works  are  excellent.  Miss  Tytler's  writings  are  especially  valuable  for  their 
religions  spirit.  She  has  taken  a  just  position  between  the  Rationalism  of  the  last  gene- 
ration and  the  Puritanism  of  the  present,  while  the  perfect  nature  and  true  art  with 
which  she  sketches  from  juvenile  life,  show  powers  which  might  bg  more  ambitiously 
displayed,  but  cannot  be  better  bestowed."—  Quarterly  Review. 

TYTLEE,  Miss  M.  F.— The  Wooden  Walls  of  Old 

England:  or,  Lives  of  Celebrated  Admirals.  By  Margaret  Fraser 
Tttler.  Containing  Biographies  of  Lord  Rodney,  Earls  Howe  and  St. 
Vincent,  Lords  de  Saumarez  and  Collingwood,  Sir  Sydney  Smith  and 
Viscount  Exmouth.    Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 


—  Tales  of  the  Great  and  Brave.     Containing 

Memoirs  of  "Wallace,  Bruce,  the  Black  Prince,  Joan  of  Arc,  Kichard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  Nelson,  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 
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VENN,  Rev.  H. — Memoir  and   Selection  from  the 

Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  H.  Venn,  M.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Venn,  B.D.  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  Seventh  Edition.  Fcap. 
cloth,  7*. 


Verschoyle.     A  Roman  Catholic  Tale  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.    12mo.  cloth,  6s. 


VICTORIA,  Bishop  of.  —  Lewchew  and   the  Lew- 

chewans;  being  a  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Lewchew,  or  Loo-Choo,  in 
October,  1850.  By  George  Smith,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Victoria.  Fcap. 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 


Hints  for  the  Times;    or,  the  Religions  of 


Sentiment,  of  Form,  and  of  Feeling,  contrasted  with  Vital  Godliness. 
Fcap.  sewed,  \s.  6d. 

"  A  sensible  ar.cl  seasonable  little  treatise."— Christian  Guardian. 


WEBB,  Mrs.  J.  B. — The  Beloved  Disciple.     Reflec-  j 

tions  on  the  History  of  St.  John.     By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Webb,  Author  of    j 
"  Naomi,"  "  Reflections  on  the  History  of  Noah,"  &c.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth, 
45.  6d. 

"  Very  sensible  and  well-written  reflections  on  the  History  of  St.  John.  We  can  saftly 
recommend  it."—  Christian  Guardian. 


WHITE,  Rev.  G.— The  Natural  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Selborne.  By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  ?J.A.  A  New 
Edition,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  Turner  Bennett,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &c. 
8vo.  cloth.  18s. 


WILLYAMS,  Miss  J.  L.  — Cliillon;  or,  Protestants 

of  the  Sixteenth  Century.    An  Historical  Tale.    By  Jane  Louisa  Wil- 

LYAMS.       2  VOls.  8VO.  Cloth,   10s. 

"  We  think  highly  of  this  pathetic  story.    A  true  spirit  of  cheerful  piety  pervades  its 
pages;  the  characters  arc  nicely  discriminated,  aad  inany  of  til  ./vividly 

portrayed.   All  who  read  it  may  derive  benefit  fi 
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WOLFE,  Rev.  C. —  Six  Plain  Sermons,  preached  to 

a  Rural  Congregation.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  late  Curate  of 
Kemsing,  Kent.     Fcap.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


Words  of  Wisdom  for  my  Child ;  being  a  Text  for 

Every  Day  in  the  Year,  for  the  use  of  very  Young  Children.     Second 
Edition.     32mo.  cloth,  25. 


WOODWARD,  Rev.  H.— Thoughts  on  the  Character 

and  History  of  Nehemiah.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Woodward,  A.M.,  for- 
merly of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  Rector  of  Fethard,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Cashel.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


Short  Readings  for  Family  Prayers,  Essays, 


and  Sermons.    8vo.  cloth,  125. 


YORKE,  Rev.  C.  J. —  Original   Researches   in   the 

Word  of  God.    By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Yorkc,  M.A.  Rector  of  Shenfield. 
Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 

I.  Christ  Known  hefore  His  Advent. 
II.  The  Beauty  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

III.  Inspiration  and  Genius. 

IV.  The  Divine  Recognition  of  the  Spiritual  Church. 
V.  The  Development  of  Pure  Religion. 

VI.  The  Apostolic  Motive. 

VII.  God  Apparent  in  His  Miracles  and  Prophecies. 
VIII.  Scriptural  Imagery :  its  Uses,  Marks,  and  Sources. 
IX.  God  Traced  in  the  World,  and  Found  in  Christ. 
X.  The  Human  Conscience. 


187  Piccadilly,  W. 


